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FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER, 1874. 


[Prepared expressly for “ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE” by E. BUTTERIOK & CO. 


ladies and Children’s Garments. 


LADIES’ MARGUERITE 
POLONAISE, WITH 
DIAGONAL 
FRONT. 

No. 3438.—This 
graceful garment 
presents many of 
the characteris- 
tics of medizval 
costumes. The 
pattern is in 13 
sizes for ladies 
from 28 to 46 in 
ches, bust meas- 
ure; and its price 


is 35 cents To 


make it for a lady 








LADIES’ JACKET 
DOLMAN. 
No. 3477.—The neat and 
jaunty pattern licre repre- 





sented, is in 13 sizes for ]a- 
dies from 28 to 46 inche 
bust measure. Of any 27- 


) 


inch-wide goods, 2{ yards 





will be required to make it 


e in for a lady of medium size; 
=o price of pattern 30 cents. 
raw 3471 

orna- Front View. 

| eul- 


PF 























LADIES’ 
DEMI-POLONAISE, 
WITH SASHES AND 

BASQUE BACK. 
No. 3440.—The em- 


inently stylish pattern 








above re pres¢ nted is in 
13 sizes for ladies from 
28 to 46 inches, bust 


measure. Of any mate- 





rial, 27 inches wide, 


» i SAR WY al 11 yards will be requir- 


we 


UM ; 
‘aitita a ed to make the garment 
Nike : . P 
. for a lady of medium 
size; price of pattern, 


thirty-five cents. 

















LADIES’ SACK, 
WITH TAB- 
FRONTS AND 
LOOSE SLEEVES. 
No. 3494 —The 
pattern to this pretty 











wrap isin 13 sizes for 
ladies from 28 to 46 


inches, bust measure. 


i 


ti VE EEL Z 


Of any material, 27 
inches wide, 42 yards 
are necessary to make 
the garment for a lady 
of medium size ; price 


of pattern, 30 cents, 




















LADIES’ GRECIAN 
POLONAISE, 





No. 3478.—The material 
represented by this garment 
is Irish frieze, a very pop- 
ular fabric. The pattern to 
the polonaise is in 13 sizes 
for ladies from 28 to 46 
inches, bust measure ; and 
to make it up for a lady of 
medium size, 6] yards of 
material, 27 inches wide, 
are necessary. Price of 


pattern, thirty-five cents. 


34°78 


Back View. 





2444 
3444 


3493 3493 Front View, Back View 
Front View. Back View. 
MISSES’ CUIRASS BASQUE, AND DEEP LADIES’ SLEEVELESS JACKET. 
APRON OVER-SKIRT. | 
No. 3493.—One pattern includes both the gar-} No. 3444.—A charming pattern is here represented. 1 





| ments represented by these pictures. It is in 8 sizes It is in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust | 


| ‘ ; * > < ri : aes : ‘- 4 
| for misses from 8 to 15 years of age, and costs 30| measure; and of any material, 27 inches wide, 3 | 
| cents; 54 yards of material, 27 inches wide, are | yards are necessary to make the jacket fora medium- | 


necessary to make the garment fora miss of 12 years. | sized lady. Price of pattern, 25 cents. 
~ 





p he no rans 








pmopegeree amaninighenines 















































Front View. 
LADIES’ PEERLESS POLONAISE. 


Bo. 3434.—Tho pattern to this charming garment! Thero are 13 sizes of the pattern for ladies from 28 
requires 7 yards of material, 27 inches wide, to make | to 46 inches, bust measuro; and the price is 30 
it up as represented for a lady of medium size, | cents. 


34°13 
Front View. Back Vie 
LADIES’ FICHU MANTILLA. 


No. 3479.—Another charming but unique pattern | price is 25 cents, and 2 yards of 27-inch-wide mate- 
is illustrated by these pictures. It is in 10 sizes for | rial aro requisite to construct a garment like it for a | 


| ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure. Its | medium-sized lady. 
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SEO 
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LADIES’ GORED 

BASQUE. 

No. 3426.—The 
pattern to this gar- 
ment costs 25 cents, 
and is in 13 sizes for 
ladies from 28 to 46 
inches, bust measure. 
To make the basque 
as illustrated, 4% 
yards of material, 27 
inches wide, are nec- 
essary for a lady of 


medium size 


Back Vieu ° 


Front View. Back View Front View 
MISSES’ DOUBLE-BREASTED WALKING | MISSES’ CLOAK, WITH DIAGONAL FRONT. 
COAT. 


No. 3488.—This convenient and comfortable gar- | material, 27 inches w2de, will be necessary for a miss 


No. 3462.—To make this novel cloak, 3$ yards of 


9 


ment requires, 3$ yards of goods; 27 inches wide, to! of 14 years. The pattern is in 8 sizes for misses 
make it for a miss of 13 years. The pattern is in 8} from 8 to 15 years of age; and its price is 25 cents. 
sizes for misses from 8 to 15 years of age, and its 


price is 25 cents. 


LADIES’ DEEP, DOUBLE- 
BREASTED BASQUE. 

No 3432.—To make the 
handsome b:sque above repre- 
sented, 4 yards of material, 27 
inches wide, are necessary for 
a lady of medium size. The 
pattern is in 13 sizes for ladies 
from 28 to 46 inches, bust meas- 

ure; and its price is 25 cents. 


3432 


Back View. 















































, AE 3458 3458 
Front View. 3486 Back View. 3486 Front View. Back View. 
LADIES’ CUIRASS BASQUE. BOYS’ LOOSE OVERCOAT, WITH HOOD. 
No. 3458.—This natty and comfortable garment 
requires 3} yards of material, 27 inches wide, to 
The pattern is in 


No. 3486.—The basque shown by these pictures is 
one of the latest styles. The pattern is in 13 sizes for 
) 46 inches, bust measure; and its price | make it for a boy of 10 years 
2 years of age, and its 


|} ladies from 28 
|| is25 cents. Tomake the garment fora lady of medium | 9 s‘zes for boys from 4 to 


hed 


size, 44 yards of material, 27 inches wide, are neces- | price is 25 cents. 


sary. 


LADIES’ BASQUE. 
No. 3341.—To make this 
basque for a lady of medium 
size, 3f yards of material, 
27 inches wide, are neces- 
sary. The pattern is in 13 
sizes for ladies from 28 to 
46 inches, bust measure- 

and its price is 30 cents, 


front View. 
Front View. Back View. 


LADIES’ PLAITED BASQUE. CHILD’S BELTED CLOAK, WITH A CAPE. 
No. 3485.—This novel garment requires 54 yards| No. 3476.—The cunning little pattern represented 
| cf material, 27 inches wide, to make it for a lady of | by these pictures is in 7 sizes for children from 2 to 
inedium size. The pattern is in 13 sizes for ladies | 8 years ofage. Of any material, 27 inches wide, 34 
| from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure; and the price is | yards are necessary to make the cloak for a child of 
25 cents. }4 years. Price of pattern, 20 cents. 
























































3435 
Front View. 
LADIES’ GRECIAN OVER-SKIRT, WITH A 
SASH. “k View. 


No. 3435.—The pattern represented is one of the 
prettiest lately issued. It isin 9 sizes for ladies from | yards of material, 27 inches wide, to make it for a 





20 to 36 inches, waist measure; and requires 6$/| lady of medium size. Price of pattern, 25 cents. 





3453 


BOYS’ DOUBLE- 
BREASTED SAILOR 
BLOUSE. 


No. 3453.—The pattern 


to this nautical-looking gar- 
ment is in 7 sizes for boys 
from 4 to 10 years of age. 
To make the blouse for a 
boy 6 years old, 2} yards of 
material, 27 inches wide, 
are necessary. Price of 


Back View. 349) pattern, 20 cents. 


LADIES’ DEMI-TRAIN SKIRT. 


No. 3491.—The pleasing pattern here represented | size, 5 yards of material, 27 inches wide, will bo 
is in 9 sizes for ladies from 20 to 36 inches, waist| necessary. Price of pattern, 30 cents. 
measure, ‘To make the garment fora lady of medium | 
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Figure 1.— 
The charming 
little costum 
here _repres- 
ented is mad 
of navy - blu 
flannel, wit! 
bindings of 
black braid 
The pattern to 
the sailor 
blouse is No 
3453, price 
iwenty cents 
Tt is in 7 sizes 
for boys from 
4to 10 years 

| ofage; and i 
very pretty 
and comforta 
ble in shape 
The natty lit- 
tle pants fill 
plainly to the | 
knee, being 
joined without 
plaits to the 
band. The pat- 
tern is No. 
3445, and its 


1. 


FIGURE 2.— 
The pretty lit- 
tle cloak here 
represented is 
worn over a 
Gabrielle 
dress. The 
cloak is made 
of camel’s-hair 
cloth, and 
trimmed with 
a silk band 
The pattern is 
in 7 sizes for 
children from 
1 to 7 years of 
age; and its 
number is 
3487, price 20 
cents. The 
number to 
the Gabrielle 
dress pattern 
is 2559, price 
80cents Itis in 
7 sizes for girls 
from 3 to 9 
years of age 
Of any 27- 
inch-wide 
goods 62 yards 


price is 15 
cents, It isin 8 sizes for boys from 3 to 10 years of | will be necessary to make this costume for a child of 
To make the suit for a boy of 4 years, 34 yards | 4 years; the dress requiring 4} yards, and the 
material will be required; 2 yards | cloak 2yards. The hatis of English straw, trim- 
med with velvet and silk 

' 


age. 
of 27-inch-wid 
being needed for the blouse, and 14 for the pants. 











Figure 3. — The FigurRE 4,—Diag- 
suit of lady’s-cloth}onal cloth, water- 
shown by these pic-| proof, flannel, cassi- 





LE LBOTE 


tures is as novel agit 
is pretty. The tnm- 
ming consists of silk 
binding, svutache 
braid and buttons 
The pattern, which is 
No. 3489, prige twen- 


mere or any over- 
| coating cloth can bi 
| made up handsomely 
in the style represent- 
ed. The pattern by 
which the garment 
was cut is No, 3458, 


ty-five cents, is in 6| price twenty - five 


sizes for children from 
2 to 6 years of age. 
To make the dress 
as represented, 34 
yards of any mate- 
rial, 27 inches wide, 
will be required for a 
child of 4 years. For 
house Wear in the 
Winter, white piqué 
is extremely pretty; 
while navy-blue cash- 
mere, trimmed with 
a very light shade of 
the same matcrial is 


cents. Itisin 9 sizes 
for boys from 4 to 12 
years of age, and is 
very modish as well 
as practical. It can 
be worn over an 
Autumn suit or with 
pants and a sliirt- 
waist. To make the 
coat for a boy six 
years old 23 yards of 
material, 27 inches 
wide, will be requir- 
ed. It may be bound 
with braid or simply 





handsome for general | hemmed, stitched or 
purposes. Tho straw | faced. 
hat is rolled upward | The felt turban ist 
3 and bound with vel-| bound and banded 
plume completing the decoration. | with velvet. 





|| vet, flowers and a 
' 
~ See | | 





([SF"NOTICE.—We are Agents for the Sale of E. BUTTERICK & CO’S | 
| PATTERNS, and will send any kind or size of them to any address, post-paid, on | 


receipt of price and order, 
7.8, ARTHUR & SON, 800 & 811 Chestnut St,, Phila 
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Dalurat History 








STREAM IN A BAVANNA REGION. 


THE VEGETATION OF THE TROPICS, _| disappeared from a large porti 


tropics, and especially in the islands of the Indian Archi- 


on of the earth; yet in the 


BY F. CHARDON. | pelago, traces of it may yet be seen. Certain species of 
plants and trees, extinct in other portions of the world, 


‘ BOLOGISTS tell us that, ages ago, during one of the 
ire still found, in some instances, in almost their primeval 


r early geological periods in the earth’s history, the 
vegetable kingdom reached its greatest perfection, lluxuriance. There, too, are still found living representa 
not so much in its variety, perhaps, as in the abundance ltives of animal ab eriginal life amongst saurians and 
id luxuriance of its growth. Tree-ferns, with gigantic marsupials, and no doubt amongst insects, also, although 
iehing fronds, and graceful palms, united in dense and | the rocks bear scant records of the fragile denizens of the 
ilmost impenetrable forests, while in the morass-like air at that remote period. 


rround and warm, humid atmosphere, a multitude of her 

baceous plants flourished, and reached dimensions un 

heard of in the same species existing at the present day. | life is densely crowded. Immense trees rear their heads 

With a change of conditions, this rank vegetation has | against the sky, while beneath their spreading branches 
(601) 


Travellers to various tropical regions can searcely find 


words to describe the beauty of the landscapes, Vegetable 


VOL. XLIT.—45, 
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trees and plants of lower growth, and often with a bewil- 
dering magnificence of blossom, fill all available space, 
bound together by vines and creepers, | 
twine, and coil, like serpents, until the | 

} 


the whole being 
which wind, and 
whole are united. 

Sometimes the beauty of these tropical landscapes is 
magnificent background which nature | 


28 ib : ee 
Chains of mountains | 


enhanced by the 
has provided in her munificence. 
break the monotony of the horizontal line, their verdant | 
bases tinged with purple by the distance, and their sum- 
mits almost cloud color, or, it may be, flashing white with | 
their snow-caps in the sun. 

A traveller in Mexico gives us the following graphic | 
deseription of the beauty of the country through which | 
he passed: 

“ After this we were silent, riding on through the thick 
of the forest. Indeed, for a time, conversation would | 
have been difficult, as the path no longer permitted our | 
going abreast. There was scant breadth for a single | 
horseman, the branches brushing against our limbs, as 
we squeezed through between trees loaded with parasitical 
plants. Here and there, we had to duck our heads to 
avoid the overarching boughs, with their thick festoonery 
of air-plants—especially when the Dolichos pruriens flung 
its stinging garlands across the path. We had to avoid, 
also, beautiful, but burning, tropical species of nettles 
(Gatrophos), as likewise the poisonous sumach (hus 
radicana), and other noxious plants, that formed the woof 
of the grand vegetable web spreading on both sides of us. 
Above, too; for we were no longer travelling with the | 
blue sky overhead, but under a canopy of verdure—a true | 
forest arcade—at al! times shady, but now unusually ob- | 
secured by the ‘ norther.’ 

“Despite the sombre light, I could distinguish many 
fair vegetable forms; among them slender Cxsalpinias 
shooting up through the green, clustering curtains, with 
here and there the straight stem of a palm-tree, or Cecro- 
pia, like rods intended to support them; while pendant, 
pinnatified leaves of bright yellowish-green proclaimed 
the Leguminosez in countless genera and species—in trees, 
as Robinia and Jamarindus—in parasites, as the /ngas 
and Bauhinias. 

“Magnificent orchids touched our cheeks, in flower, 
though it was midwinter in northern climes—several spe- 
cies of air-plant orchids, among them the splendid 
Epidendrum of Cavendish—their fragrance, along with 
the chill breath of the ‘norther,’ for the time rendering 
imperceptible the mephitic odor of the skunk, which too 
often pervades the forests of the Vera Cruz coast-land. 

“ For a full haif-hour I followed my Garocho guide, under 
the archway of sombre green. Our progress was slow, 
impeded by water ‘splashes’ that here and there crossed 
the path. In the coast-lands of Vera Cruz there is much 
stagnant water; slow-flowing rivulets, with here and 
there a laguna. The Gulf Stream will account for this 
sluggishness on the part of the outflowing rivers. By 
opposing to their efflux the barrier of sand-dunes, it causes | 
them to espouse the ocean with reluctance. Here and 
there they break through it, as at Aubigna, the Boca 
del Rio of Jamapa, and the Gulf or Lake of Alvarado; 
but elsewhere they meet obstruction, and crawl slowly 
along, creating in their track a belt of beautiful vegeta- 
tion—beautiful to the eye, but dangerous to the health, 








| 


and too often deadly. 

“ Man alone seems to suffer from this exuberance. To 
the animal world, as to the vegetable, it appears to be 
congenial. I could not help thinking so, as our path, 
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debouching from the thicket of leafy shrubs, trended for 
a time along the edge of a lagoon. A stream ran through 
it, but so slowly that the water was 
Broad, green leaves lay spread upon its surface, among 
which, by their heart-shaped and azure-blue flowers, | 
could distinguish the Pontederia cordata, and nearer to 
the shore the grand blades of the /othos, and several 


well-nigh stagnant 


species of droidex, whose shining, velvety surface con 
trasted with the rough, dark tree trunks rising beyond, 
and the still darker forest aisles, over which the trailing 
air-plants formed a screen, at all times impenetrable to 


| the sun. 


“Regardless of the ‘norther,’ which only raged hig! 
above their heads, water and wading birds were disport 


ing themselves in the lagoon, or standing meditative on 


| itsshores, Solemn-looking cranes, and the grave Tantalus 


loculator, which the storm had for a time silenced, were 
seen perched upon projecting logs; while the scarlet ibis, 
snow-white herons, roseate spoonbills and turquoise 
colored kingfishers moved over the water-surface like 
meteors, mingling their varied hues with the azure blos 
soms of the lilies and the brilliant green leaves of the 
arums. Overhead sat the osprey, now and then uttering 
his shrill, predatory ery, watching some bird, better fisher 
than himself, with the design to rob it of its prey; while 
over the cordate discs of the water-lilies lightly tripped 
that singular creature, the spur-winged jacana, now with 
plumes spread to support it, like some fine lady in quad 
rille or minuct; anon with wings closed, when confident 
in the support of the lily underneath; but continually 
scrutinizing the water, lest the jaws of an alligator might 
be gaping too near. 

“ The hideous saurian himself might be seen cunningly 
concealed under the same lily leaves, winking his great, 
watery eyes while awaiting his prey. It does not matter 
to him whether it be a scaly fish or a bird of bright 
plumage. If the sombre-colored osprey or the sky-blue 
kingfisher, mistaking him for a log or floating tree, darts 
down to seize some of the finny tribe swimming con 
tiguous to his teeth, they will run great risk of being 
themselves made captive, and crushed between his capa 
cious jaws. It was such a tableau as can be witnessed 
only in the tropical forest—a tableau of wild, luxuriant 
nature, both in the animal and vegetable world. It was 
many years since I had looked on the like, and I could 
have long lingered in its contemplation.” 


CRICKETS. 
BY FE. B. D. 
HE tribe of Orthoptera differs from other families of 


the insect races inasmuch as their metamorphoses 
that is, they undergo only trifling 


T 


changes from the moment when the eggs are hatched to 


are incomplete ; 


the time when they reach their full development. When 
the insect leaves the egg, the young one resembles its 
parents. It differs only in size, and in having no wings. 
After moulting four or five times it has almost reached its 
full growth, and its wings begin to appear under a sert of 
membrane. A final moulting sets free the wings, and the 
creature becomes a perfect insect. 

The name orthoptera is derived from two Greek words, 
signifying straight and wing. They are given the desig 
nation of straight-winged, on account of the manner in 
which the under-wings are folded under the upper. 

To this order belong the mantes, cockroaches, earwigs, 
locusts, grasshoppers, crickets, ete. The Orthoptera have 
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the anterior wings long, narrow and half-horny. Thes¢ 
are elytra, which serve as cases for their second wings. 
The second wings are broad 
veined; and, when at rest, are folded up like a fan. 
mandibles, the jaws and the two lips, always well devel 
eped, show them to be insects which grind their food. 


membranous, very and 


The Orthoptera are vegetable feeders, and some families 
f them frequently commit great ravages on the crops. 

The crickets and grasshoppers have very long, thin 
antennm, while the locusts have short antenna and either 


flattened or file-form, or swelling out at one extremity | 


like aclub. The female of the cricket is provided with 
an ovipositor in the shape of an auger. 





a 
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| 


wi 


There are several species of crickets, three of which 
are commonly known as the field cricket, the house cricket 
and the mole cricket. 

The field cricket lives alone in a hole which it digs in 
It 
only leaves its retreat at night, when it goes in search of 
food. The holes of crickets are well known to country 
children, who take these insects by presenting a straw to 
them. The cricket seizes it directly with its mandibles, 
and lets itself be drawn out of its hole. This fact has, in 
Europe, given rise to the saying “p/us sot qu'un grillon’ 
(a greater fool than a cricket). 


the ground, and in which it remains during the day. 
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| from shipwreck. 
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The European house cricket has only been recently in- 
troduced into thiscountry. It frequents houses, and pre 


rd 


fers the vicinity of fires. Dickens has given immortality 
to this cricket in his touching Christmas story, “The 
| Cricket on the Hearth.” 

As soon as it becomes dark, the crickets begin their 
song, and come running forth in great numbers, and of 
every size, from that of a flea up to their full dimensions. 

Eccentric persons have sometimes kept crickets in cages 
for the sake of their chirping. It is said in some parts 
of Africa, the common house crickets are kept and fed in 
| a kind of iron oven, and sold to the natives, who admire 


| their chirp. 





On one occasion, according to Southey, the song of an 
insect of this genus was the means of saving a vessel 
The incident occurred in the voyage of 
Cabeza de Vara toward Brazil. “ When they had crossed 
the line, the state of the water was inquired into, and it 
was found that of a hundred casks there remained but 
three to supply four hundred men and thirty horses. 
Upon this the Adelantado gave orders to make the nearest 
A soldier, who 


land. Three days they stood toward it. 


set out in ill-health, had brought a grillo or ground 


’\ cricket with him from Cadiz, thinking to be amused by 


the insect’s voice; but it had been silent the whole way, 
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to his disappointment. Now, on the fourth morning, the 


grillo began to sing its shrill rattle, seenting, as was im- 


mediately suppose 
watch that had been kept, that upon looking out at the | 


warning, they perceived high rocks within bow-shot, | 


age 
inevitably have been lost. They had just time to drop 
anchor. From hence they coasted along, the grillo sing 
ing every night, as if it had been on shore, till they 
reached the island of St. Catalina.” 

“ Brunelli, an Italian naturalist,” 


History, “kept several field crickets in a chamber. They | 


continued their crinking song through the whole day, but 
the moment they heard a knock at the door, they were 


silent. He subsequently invented a method of imitating | 


their sounds, and when he did so outside the door, at first 
a few would venture on a soft whisper, and by-and-by, 


the whole party burst out in chorus to answer him; but | 


on repeating the rap at the door, they instantly stopped 
again, as ifalarmed. He likewise confined a male in one 
side of his garden, while he put a female in the other at 
liberty, which began to leap as soon as she heard the 
erink of the male, and immediately came to him—an ex- 
periment which Brunelli frequently repeated with the 


same result.” 


The song of the cricket has merely the object of calling | 
the female. It is not a song, properly speaking, but is a | 
sound produced by the friction of the wing-cases. In | 


faet, he carries his violin upon his back. 


The mole crickets are distinguished from all other | 


insects by the structure of their fore legs, which are wide 
and indented in such a manner as to resemble a hand, 


analogous to that of the mole. It burrows in the ground, | 


making a series of subterranean galleries, all communi- 
eating with one common entrance-hole. 

Their hind legs are little developed, and their abdo- 
mens large, so that they cannot jump, nor do their wings 


allow them to take very high flights. 


The female cricket lays about three hundred eggs in a | 


season. It is not till the following spring that the larve 


pass into the pupa state, and that the organs of flight | 


begin to be marked out. Some naturalists deelare that it 


requires three years for the full development of a mole | 


cricket, 


THE HORSE. 
BY E. I. N. SAMMLER. 


F one is curious as to the time of the first introduction 
of the horse upon the earth, he will discover upon 
research that the earliest traces of that animal are 
found to be ce-existent with the remains of the Pliocene 


period, the last period of the Tertiary epoch. The fossil 


horse differs little in general formation from existing | 


individuals of the same species, though it was smaller in 
size, being not larger than the ass. 

Although the appearance of the horse upon earth pre 
ceded that of man, yet he seems to have been especially 
adapted to become the servant of man, and we can find 
no trace, even in the earliest reeords, of a time when he 
was not completely under the dominion of his master. 
Even the wild horses of the plains cannot be set down as 
living a natural life, as they are probably descended, at 
some period more or less remote, from domesticated ani 
mals. The horse may be, in fact, set down as man’s 
earliest, most useful and most faithful friend and servant. 

The Arabs believe the horse to be endowed with a 


the land. Such was the miserable 


ainst which, if it had not been for the insect, they must 


says Cassells’ Natural | 


nature superior, not in degree only, but in kind, to that 
| of other animals, and to have been framed by the 
mighty with a special regard to the convenience of maz 
and the setting forth of his person. It is one of their old 
proverbs that, after man, the most eminent creature is th. 
horse; the best employment is that of rearing it; the m 
| delightful posture is that of sitting upon its back; a: 
the most meritorious of domestic duties is that of feed 
ing it. Mohammed himself said: “ As many grains of 
barley as are contained in the food we give a horse, s 
many indulgences do we daily gain by giving it.” 

The horse possesses very strong sensibility. At the 
| slightest excitement his breathing quickens, and the pulse 
becomes more rapid. His brain is developed, and pri 
vided with cireumyolutions. His eyes are set in sue} 
manner that, while he is feeding, he has very long sight 
in a horizontal direction. His hearing is delicate; bhi 
nostrils full, and susceptible of distinguishing odorous 
particles from a long distance. His ekin is of exquisite 
sensibility. His voice is capable of expressing variou 

sensations, desires and passions. 

Wild horses choose their own chiefs, which give the 
signal of departure. When a field is dried up, these wal! 
at the head of the column, and are the first to throw they 
selves into a ravine, a river or an unknown wood. If any 
extraordinary object appears, the chief commands a halt 
Ile goes to discover what it is, and, after his return, gives 
by neigh the signal of confidence, of flight or of combat 
If a fierce enemy presents itself that cannot be escaped 
by fleeing, the herd unite themselves in a dense and cir 
cular cluster, all heads turned toward the centre, where 
| the young animals take refuge. It is seldom that such a 
manceuvre does not force the tigers or lions to make a 
precipitate retreat. The habit of marching in troope, and 
of maneeuvring under the command of chiefs, renders the 
| horse more fit than any other animal for the work of war 
and man only profits by the natural taste of the horse in 
training it for combat. 

The horse is endowed with a very strong memory. 
has happened to many persons that when they have los 
their way in the night, and let themselves be guided by 
| their horse, they have recovered their road. Franklin 
reports that he had a horse who conducted him in a 
mountain country difficult to pass. Every time that he 
lost his road, he left the reins on the animal's neck, 
which, abandoned to itself, never failed to regain it. 

The writer of this article was once taking a lengthy 
| drive. At midday the horse was turned into a corner of 
the fence by the roadside, loosed from the carriage and 
allowed to rest and feed. Some little time after, going on 
the same road again, the horse allowed to jog along 
with slack rein, when he reached the identical fence 
corner where he had stopped before, he turned into it, 
and then stopped and looked back, sang as plain asa 
| horse could, that now and here were the time and place 





for his dinner. 
| Mr. Youatt boldly asserts that the horse never forgets 
a road he has once passed over. He mentions the case 
of a young horse which went a journey of about thirty 
miles across a country which the animal had never seen 
before. In two years after, the rider set out for the same 
journey on the same horse, and toward nightfall got com 
pletely bewildered among the wild moorland tracks. 
| Beeause there was no other way for him to do, the rider 
left the horse to take his own course. The animal set off 
|in the darkness, and came in due time to the village 


| . , 
| where the journey was to end. 
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The strong recollection which horses retain of places | capable of strong attachments. We have an account of 
here they have been, and the tendency to stop at certain | two Hanoverian horses who had been lon ssociates in 
ises, or to go down particular lanes, must be well} brigade of artillery. One of them was } xd in battle; 


wn to all who have much acquaintance with these | the other one, missing his companion, refused to eat, and 
mals. Colonel! Hamilton Smith was recognized by his | finally died of starvation, having literally committed sui- 


old charger three years after the friends had parted com- | cide through grief. 
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pany. The colonel was travelling by the mail-coach, and 4 French paper tells us of a carver, at no time tender 
§ %) pay 


while the horses were being changed, his attention was | in his treatment of his four-footed servants, who returned 


attracted by one. At the same moment the animal} one night ina state of semi-intoxication from Mormant 


rubbed his head againat his arm. The recognition was | to Givors. 
} aggravated by the drink he had taken, and, being dis 


The man’s natural barbarity was at this time 


complete on both sides. 
Horses possess friendships for each other, and are | satisfied with the efforts of one of the horses—a poor hack 
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which had almost served its time—he decided that aed When an Arabian horse is born, the owner carefully re 

animal was no longer worth his feed, and resolved to put | ceives it in his arms, and so cherishes it for several hours, 


an end to it. 
a tree, and, taking a massive lever, used in moving goods, 
he struck the animal several violent blows on the head, 
until the unfortunate creature sank to the ground insensi- 
ble. The master, thinking the animal was dead, left it 
on the spot, intending to remove the body next day. The 
horse, however, recovered his senses a short time after, 
made his way home, and entered the yard at daybreak. 
Its arrival was welcomed by the neighing -of its com- 
panions in the stable, which noise awakened the master, 
who was now furious at having failed in his cruel pur- 
pose. He tied up the animal afresh, and commenced 
again to shower blows on its head. This act of brutality 
was committed in sight of two other horses in the stable; 
and at length one of them, a young animal, became so 
frantic with rage that it broke its halter, and, rushing on 
the man, seized him in its jaws, and, after shaking him 
violently, threw him down, and trampled on him with 
such fury that, had not the man’s cries brought some per- 
sons to his aid, he would certainly have been killed. 

Mr. Watson, in his work on “ The Reasoning Power of 
Animals,” relates the following incident: “ A gentleman 
was one evening in the full enjoyment of a pleasant din- 
It so happened that a glass 
Push- 


For that purpose he tied the poor brute to 


ner-party in his own house. 
door opened from the dining-room upon the lawn. 


ing open this door, a most extraordinary and unbidden | 


visitor entered the room. Starting up, the amazed com- 
pany~beheld a quadruped which had never entered that 
room before. The gentleman advanced and recognized 
one of his favorite mares, which, undaunted by the blaze 


| washing and stretching its tender limbs, and caressing it 
| . . . ° 

ao he would a baby. In time he places it on its legs, 
} and, from its first movements, prognosticates its future 


excellencies or defects. Ile ties the ears together over its 


| 
head, that they may assume an upward-pointed direction, 


and presses the tail outwards, that it may be carried 
high. 

The Arab rides mares alone, as they possess superior 
powers of endurance over horses. On the other hand, 
the Turks prefer horses; so this differing in taste acts 
well, 

There are many anecdotes of Arabian horses, some of 
which are worth repeating. It is said that every Bedouin 
has some secret sign to which he accustoms his horse, and 
by which he intimates when he wishes the animal to put 
forth its utmost speed. The following anecdote illustrates 
this fact: An Arab named Giabal possessed an excellent 
mare, which he refused to sell at any price. It was, how- 
ever, stolen from his tent one night. The robber, however, 
before leaving, grasping Giabal’s lance, pricked him 
| lightly with it, erying out, ‘It is I, Giafar, who have 
| taken thy noble mare; awake, Giabal!” and off he went. 
Giabal darted from his tent, called his friends, mounted 
his brother’s mare, and pursued the thief. 
brother’s mare was of the sume blood as his own, but not 
so good. Outstripping all the other horsemen, he was on 
the point of overtaking Giafar, when he cried out, “ Pinch 
her right ear, and give her the stirrup!” Giafar did so, 
and, flying like lightning, was soon out of reach. 
Bedouins reproached Giabal, as having thus caused the 


Giabal's 





of light and the crowding round her ef the astonished | loss of his mare. “I would rather,” he said, “lose her, 
guests, showed by voice and manner some strange emo- than injure her reputation. Would you have it said, in 
tion. Her master went up to the animal, which trotted | the tribe of Would Ali, that any other mare outran mine? 





off, uttering a peculiar cry. It was determined to ascer- 
tain the cause of the mare’s strange conduct. She was 
followed to a field, and the motive for her unwonted be- 
havior was quickly ascertained. The foal had got entan- 
gled in bog and briars, and the alarmed mother had 
adopted this effective mode of obtaining aid.” 

Mr. Smiles gives the following story in his life of 
“Rennie, the Engineer”: “A horse called Jack was one 
among many employed at the erection of Waterloo Bridge. 
The horse was accustomed to draw the stone-trucks along 
a tramway to the places where the stones were required. 
A beer-shop was, of course, opened near the works fur the 
special use of the ‘navvies’ and other workmen. The 
driver of Jack’s truck was an honest sort of fellow, named 
Tom, who had one special weakness—an inability to pass 
the beer-shop without taking ‘a little.’ Jack was so 
accustomed to this, that, though a restive animal, he 
waited contentedly till Tom came out of his own accord, 
or till the appearance of an overlooker started the man 
into activity. On one occasion, however, when the super- 
intendents were absent, Tom took so long a spell at the 
ale that Jack became restive, and, the trace fastenings 
being long enough, the animal put his head inside the 
beer-house door, and seizing the astonished Tom by the 
collar with his teeth, dragged the lazy man out to the 
truck.” 

Almost every man in Arabia has his horse, not for 
burden, but for his own pleasure and convenience. His 


I have the satisfaction of knowing that no other horse 
| could overtake her—no, none!” 
An Arab sheik once had a favorite mare stolen. Not 
long afterward his daughter eloped with her lover. He 
| pursued but could not overtake them. The old chief now 
| swore that the fellow was cither mounted on the devil or 
ithe mare he had lost. He discovered that it was the 
| latter, and great was his gratification that he had not 
| been beaten by a mare of another breed. He at once fo: 
gave his daughter in order that he might recover bis 
mare. 

An Arab named Itrahim was obliged to sell a mare of 
rare beauty and value. He made frequent journeys to sce 
her and inquire after her welfare. The narrator of the 
incident says: “I have many a time had the pleasure to 
see him ery with tenderness, while he was kissing and 
caressing her; he would embrace her, wipe her eyes with 
his handkerchief, and rub her with his shirt-sleeves, anc 
give her a thousand blessings during whole hours that be 
would be talking to her. ‘My eyes!’ he would say to her, 
‘my soul! my heart! Must I be so unfortunate as to 
have thee sold to so many masters, and not be able to 
keep thee myself? I am poor, my gazelle. You know 
well enough, my sweet, that I have brought thee up like 
my child. I mever beat thee, never chid thee; but did 





| thee, my dearest! 
| thou art lovely! 


cherish thee as the apple of mine eye. God preserve 
Thou art beautiful! thou art sweet? 
God defend thee from the evil eye!’ 


only dwelling is his tent, and there the animal resides | And 80 he would go on saying a thousand things like 
like a member of the family. By night the horse sleeps | these. He then embraced her, kissed her eyes, and went 


amidst the family, whom it takes care never to hurt, and 
who caress it as they would a favorite among themselves. 


backward, bidding her the most tender adieus.” 
It is related that the French consul at Alexandria once 
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gave a poor Arab a purse of gold for a fine horse, with 
the design of sending the animal to the king of France. 


The Arab took the money, but, after having in vain} 
endeavored to tear himself away from his horse, flung the 
purse upon the ground, sprung upon his horse’s back, and 
was quickly out of sight. 

¢ Mrs. Norton has woven this incident into a beautiful | 
poem. 

As a sort of ante-climax, I quote Mark Twain's de- 
scription of the Arabs and their horses: “As we trotted 
across the Plain of Jezreel, we met half a dozen Digger 
Indians (Bedouins), with very long spears in their hands, 
eavorting areund on old crow-bait horses, and spearing 


Pistor yan 


MURILLO. 


; about and longed so much to see! 





| 
| imaginary enemies; whooping, and fluttering their rags 


in the wind, and carrying on in every respect like a pack 
of hopeless lunatics. At last, here were the ‘wild, free 


sons of the desert, speeding over the plain like the wind, 


| on their beautiful Arabian mares,’ we had read so much 


This was the ‘ gallant 
spectacle!’ Tatterdemalion vagrants—cheap braggado- 
cios—‘ Arabian mares spined and necked like the ichthy- 


| 3 é ; 
osaurus in the museum, and humped and cornered like a 


dromedary.’ To glance at the genuine son of the desert 
is to take the romance out of him forever—to behold his 


| steed is to long in charity to strip his harness off and let 


| him fall to pieces.” 


nd Bingraphy. 


|money by painting a nunrber of religious pictures for 


| transportation to South America. With this he went to 


BY MRS. ELLEN M. MITCHELL. 


ARTOLOME ESTEBAN MURILLO, like his illus- 
trious contemporary, Velasquez, was born at Seville. | 
Both these great masters studied in the same school 

of painting, though not at the same time, Velasquez being | 
sixteen years the senior of Murillo. 

Murillo was baptized on the Ist of January, 1616, in | 
the Church of Santa Maria Magdalena, at Seville. While 


still a youth, he was placed in the studio of a relative, | ; 


Juan de Castillo, one of the four masters under whom the | 
schools of Seville were at that time making such rapid | 
progress. The other three were Herrera the elder, Pa- 
checo and Roelas, whose efforts are little remembered | 
now, they have been so utterly eclipsed by those of their 
eelebrated pupils. 

Castillo removing to Cadiz, Murillo was left in his | 
native town without recommendation or employment. 
He was thus compelled, as it were, to engage in a kind of | 
work usually done by inferior artists, the painting of | 
coarse altar-pictures and saints for the Feria or public 
market. Such was the rapidity with which these were | 
executed that the artist frequently painted bis saint while 
the purchaser was cheapening the bargain. It has been | 
thought that Murillo thus laid the foundation for that 
freedom of touch which was one of his special charac- | 
teristics. 

A circumstance occurred in his twenty-third year that | 
greatly influenced his future career. Pedro de Moya, his | 
fellow-student in the school of Castillo, returned to Seville. | 
This artist, who had given up painting and gone to | 
Flanders as a soldier, no sooner beheld the pictures of 
Vandyck than all his old taste revived, and he resolved 
to seek that master in London and become his pupil. He | 
did so, but to his great grief, Vandyck died six months 
afterward. 

This short acquaintance with the great portrait-painter 
is said to have borne fruit in the influence which it exer- 
eised indirectly on Murillo. For Moya’s painting, both 
in style and execution, closely imitated Vandyck’s, and | 
seems to have awakened in Murillo the first consciousness | 
of his own genius and powers. In fact, he has some- | 
times been called the Spanish Vandyck, whether justly or 
not, we have no means of determining. 

Murillo was now seized with a desire to travel in Italy, 
where he might study the works of the great masters. 
Though still poor and obscure, he managed to save a little 


Madrid and presented himself to Velasquez, his fellow- 


| townsman, who was at that time first painter to the king, 


Philip IV. Velasquez, with characteristic generosity, at 
once took him by the hand and procured permission for 
him to copy the pictures of Titian, Rubens, Vandyck and 
others, which were to be found in the capital and at the 
Escurial. He remained in Madrid two years, and his pro- 
gress during that time was so remarkable that Velasquez 
udvised him to proceed to Italy, offering to procure him 
letters of recommendation and assistance from the king- 
But, for some reason or other, Italy was no longer the 


goal of his wishes, and he returned to Seville in 1645. 


He never made a second visit to Madrid, and was never 


|} out of Spain. 


Upon his return to Seville, he commenced painting the 
series of pictures formerly in the Convent of San Fran- 
cisco. This convent was afterward destroyed by fire, but 
the pictures were preserved. They are said to have been 
executed in the first of Murillo’s three styles, and sud- 


idenly gained for him fortune, reputation and a wife. 
! > . 

| Whatever neglect he had before experienced was more 
|than compensated now by his fellow-citizens, who not 


only gave him the most liberal commissions, but looked 


| up to him with pride and reverence, as the greatest painter 


in their midst. For in those days genius was recognized 
and honored as a divine gift, and the highest in the land 
delighted to do it homage. 

The story of Murillo’s courtship and marriage has been 
recently told in the “Art Treasures of Germany,” and 
whether true or not, is so romantic that we shall venture 


| to condense it for our readers. Before his visit to Madrid, 


while he was still poor and comparatively unknown, he 
fell in love with a beautiful girl of rank and wealth, Dona 


| Beatrix Babrera y Sotamayor. She was a resigent of 
| Pilas, near Seville, and had taken a decided fancy to 
| Murillo and Murillo’s pictures. Her face is the one he 


has given his Madonna, “ the face of a virgin wonderfully 


| sweet where one studies it; the eyes cast down and yet 


revealing their loveliness; the lips small and tender in 
their expression; and over all a look of superiority, of 
divine reserve that forbids too familiar an interest.” Ts 
it strange that the artist should have loved one so beau- 


| tiful who took such interest in his efforts and success? 


She sat for him whenever desired, aided his studies in all 
ways possible, and seems to have been the magnet that 
drew him back to Seville. It is said that his friend, 
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Pedro de Moya, had also fallen in love with the beautiful 
Beatrix, and Murillo’s return might have been hastened, 
perhaps, by jealousy as well as love. 
the two were married in 1648, and we fancy this accounts 


for Murillo’s reluctance to leave Spain, or even Seville, | 


afterward. For a short journey in that age was quite an 
undertaking, and ladies seldom travelled, except with a 
great retinue. 

After his marriage, Murillo’s style of painting changed, 
combining, we are told, softness and vigor with the finest 
eoloring. An 
is in his heavenly 
produces the effect of a texture wholly different from that 


English critic thus describes it: “ There 


ures a lightness and clearness which 


fie 


ig 


of the earthly personages, and the contrast often gives 
additional value to each separate portion of the same 
picture. The solid, flesh-like substance of the kneeling 
saint, or the crowd in the foreground, reminds us, by its 
truth and force, of the beggar boys and street scenes 
which the artist sometimes painted, whilst the glorified 
beings above hover in a sort of halo of misty light. 
execution harmonizes admirably with the subjects. 
cold, gray tones 
full value to the mellow color of his principal figures, 
’ fles 


and in the painting of h 


celled.” 

In 1656, Murillo painted the celebrated St. Antony, of 
Infant Christ, which is still in the 
Upon seeing this, the nephew of 


Padua, receiving the 
Cathedral of Seville. 
Castillo, who was a painter of greater pretension than 
merit, exclaimed, “ It is all over with Castillo! Is it pos- 
sible that Murillo, that servile imitator of my unele, can 
be the author of all this grace and beauty of coloring?” 
imitate and equal it, and was so cha- 
it he died a year afterward, as it 


He attempted to 
grined at his fai 
was supposed, of a broken heart. 

The picture itself is thus described in “ The Artists of 
Spain”: “Kneeling near a table, the 
frocked saint is surprised by a visit from the Infant 
Jesus, a charming, naked babe, who descends in a golden 


lure thi 


shaven, brown- 


flood of glory, walking the bright air as if it were the | 


earth, while around him floats and hovers a company of 
chembs, most of them children, forming a rich garland 
of graceful forms and lovely faces. Gazing up in rapture 
at this dazzling vision, St. Antony kneels with arms out 


he approaching Saviour. On a table 


stretched to receive t 
is a vase containing white lilies, the proper attribute of a 
saint, painted with such Xeuxis-like skill, that birds, 
wandering among the aisles, have been seen to perch on 
it and peck the flowers. 

This story of the lilies reminds us that Ruskin, speak- 
ing of such deceptive imitation in art, by no means ranks 
He considers the agreeable surprise received 


it highly. 


from it of the same nature as that produced by jugglery, | 
| roundness, 


being a pleasure strictly sensual, rendering all high emo- 
tion or thought impossible. Besides, nothing really great 
ean be thus imitated: he tells us, “we can imitate fruit, 
but not a tree; 
not the rainbow.” 

A’ favorite subject with Murillo was the Immaculate 
Conception; he painted no less than twenty-five repre- 
sentations of it, no two of which are said to be exactly 


alike. Mrs. Jameson thinks it worthy of remark that 


while in the sixth century, and fora long time afterward, 


the Virgin, in all devotional subjects, was associated in 
some visible manner with her divine Son, in this she ap- 
pears without the Infant in her arms. 


Be that as it may, | 


The | 
The | 
of Marillo’s backgrounds serve to give | 
| crescent, making the horns point upward, 
as such he never was ex- | 
| which he often made dark instead of golden. 


‘is said to have occurred before ¢ 


flowers, but not a pasture; cut-glass, but | 


| the Virgin, but have an intensé 
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| herself, and complete in her own perfections—a sign 
cant characteristic of the prevalent theology. 

Pacheco, the Spanish painter, in a dissertation on th 
| subject, laid down certain rules for its treatment, whic! 
were generally followed, as he subsequently became 4 
familiar of* the Inquisition and inspector of sacred pie 
The idea seems to have taken from the wo 
thed with the sun, having 
her 


twelve stars.” The Virgin is to be represented as a young 


tures. beer 


man in the Apocalypse, “ cl: 
the moon under her feet, and head a crown of 


on 
girl, with grave, sweet eyes, golden hair, and hands folded 
on her bosom or joined in prayer. The twelve stars are 
to form a crown over her head; the sun is to be expressed 


by a flood of light around her; and the moon under h 


leet 
illuminated from 


is to have the horns | downward, becaus 
He 


white, her mantle or searf blu« 
; 


nting 
above. robe must be of spotless 
Ri 


s and lilies; 


nd her are to hover 
the head of th: 
be under her feet. 

letter of the law 


usually omitting the starry crown, and sometimes repre 


cherubim bearing roses, pal) 
bruised and vanquished dragon is to 
Murillo departed a little from the 
senting the full moon instead of the crescent, or when a 
He was exact 
80 as to the hai 
On the 
‘The beauty and ex 


as to the color of the drapery, but not 
other hand, Mrs. Jameson say 
pression of the face and attitude, the mingled loveliness 
dignity and purity, are given with exquisite feeling ; anid 
we are never, as in his other representations of ti 

Madonna, reminded of commonplace, homely, often pea 
sant, portraiture; here all is spotless grace, etheres 
delicacy, benignity, refinement, repose—the very apothe 
osis of womanhood.” 

In his Nativity, Murillo 
represented the whole picture as lighted by the glory 
vine Infant. This idea 
rreggio, being founded 
the stable as filled wit! 


has followed Correggio,’ ani 


emanating from the head of the d 


upon a legend which describes 
a dazzling and supernatural light. 

Mrs. Jameson thinks the Madonnas painted by Murillo 
and the Spanish school, the 
They do not realize 


finest of the seventeenth 
ur spiritual conception 

ly haman and sympatheti 
character that appeals most ngly to 
ially for his tender 


century. 


eur huma: 


nature. Murillo she extols es} x 
altation of maternity. 

Another critic, Waagen, speaking of one of his pictures 
in the Lourre, representing the Infant Christ on the knee- 
of the Virgin receiving a cross from St. John, says: “ As 


ture is truly miraculous 


this pi 
full light, has stich tenderness in 


regards light and color, 
The child, catching the 
its bright and rnddy golden ton 
such a flowing softness and 


such clearness in the 
shadows and reflected lights- 
as to astonish us; everything, including the 


under-garment of the Virgin, which is of a peach-blossom 
color, unites in one harmonious whole.” 


In 1658, Murille undertook, without any aid from th: 


| government, to establish the Academy of Seville, but 


The maternal | many and England. 


owing to the jealousy of his rivals, and other difficulties 
it was not opened until 1660. He was the first president 
but only remained in the office a year—for what reason i« 
not known, unless that his time was so fully oecupied 
otherwise. For it would require a catalogue by no means 
insignificant to enumerate all his pictures to be found in 
the public and private galleries of Spain, France, Ger 
The only one in the United States 


character is set aside, and she stands alone, absolute in| of which we have knowledge is an Immaculate Concep 





tion, purchased for thirty thousand dollars some years 
igo by one of the old “ Knickerbocker” families of New 
York. 

Murillo’s last work was the altar-piece of the Capuchins 
at Cadiz, representing the Espousals of St. Catherine. 
While engaged in its execution, he fell from the scaffold, 
gt was consequently obliged to return to Seville. He 

ew worse gradually, until the $d of April, 1682, when 
he breathed his last in the arms of his friend and pupil, 
Pedro Nunez de Villavicencio. The altar piece at Cadiz 
was finished by another pupil, Meneses. 

Murillo was buried in a chapel of the church o 

ruz, Which has been pulled down since |} 

[Two sons survived hin Giabriel, who was 

America, and Gaspar, an artist. There was also a F 
ter who had taken the veil in the convent of Madre de 
Dios at Seville. 

In conclusion we will give an extract from the journal 
f Sir David Wilkie, who both studied and admired th 
Spanish school, and especially its two exponents, Velas 

iez and Murillo. “ Murillo,” he says, “though of the 
came school, and of nearly the same time, is a painter 
opposed in almost everything to Velasquez. If not 
creater in point of talent, his subjects are more elevated ; 


his painting and coloring more gencral and abstract at 


the same time As a colorist, I should be dispesed 
» give Murillo a hich place ; he is sometimes in his baek 

creunds heated and foxy; but in his flesh he has an object 
stinct from most of his contemporaries, and seems, like 

Rembrandt, to aim at the general character of flesh when 
nged with the glow of the sun. His color seems adapted 
r the highest class of art; it is never minute or par 


ir, but a general and poetieal reco! f nature; and 


when successful it is of the same ‘ i, in no remot 
gree, an approach to Titian and C 
Velasquez and Murillo are preferred, and preferred with 
eason, to all the others, as the most original and charac 
teristic of their school. These two great painters are r¢ 
rkable for having lived in the same time, studied in 
the same school, painted from the same people, and of the 
ime age, and yet to have formed two styles so different 
1 opposite, that the most unlearned can scarcely mis- 
ke them—Murillo being all softness, while Velas juez is 


ll sparkle and vivacity.” 


STILL ENOUGH TO-DAY. 

[ made my heart ache yesterday when you struck the 

child, because he made so much nois 

Is he still enough for you to-day 
Last night, when he put up his sweet, rosy lips for a 
kiss, the thought came to me, how Christ-like is a littl 
hild, though all unconsciously so; orgives seventy 

nes seven times the unjust words and ows 


ughtless mother. I think I never went 
- 


of a 

ma but 

u complained of little Bertie’s noise; I won if the 
wishes 


iild is quiet enough to please your most exacti 
now? 

The dear baby was a noisy child. It seemed to be in 
herent in his nature to pound and upset things; to shout 
at the top of his sturdy lungs; to improvise all manner of 
whoops and yells; but it was only the working of the 
forceful nature that God gave him. He was not a wicked 
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' 
rumpling your hair, disarranging your work—but, oh! 
loving you so! 

And I have seen you submit to it, frowningly, impa- 
tiently, with quick words, and as if it were a task which 
must be endured, glad when he had got through his rough 

s, that were so beautiful to me; calling hima 
, and wishing—I will spare you a repetition of 
the speeches you have made, oh, wilful and 
less mother! 
still e1 ugh to day ! 

Last night a strong angel came in the mid-watches, 
and he took your noisy baby out of your way. There was 
one look of unutterable love, « ging up of the little 
irms to his mother, one passing » so sweet no mortal 

! i smile, for all the quick words and 

rdless shakings, the frowns, the —— blows on his 

pretty shoulders. Is it any wonder that their angels do 
always behold the face of our Father in Heaven? 

Ah, he is very beautiful as I look at him now, waxen 
and cold, with the golden curls that will never need your 
finger to twine them any more; very lovely, very unlike 
“that noisy little thing!” 

His hands are exquisite in their fold, every dimple 
firmly marked, every tiny nail like clouded pearl, every 
lash on that softly rounded cheek distinct as perfect re- 
pose can make it. The c of the throat, the noble 

if the temples, the sir ith, the tender bosom, 

t 


inty limbs, ar 1€y ik Sthi enough tor you 


I dare not stay in your home—TI dare not. Its silence 


would almost madden me, remembering as I do how 

you dealt with the noble soul God gave in your 

I should hear his marching step, bringing 

iown that strong little foot with the ringing noise that 

le you “so nervous,” with military precision, accom- 

inied by his songs without language that ended in the 
heartiest, sweetest laugh I ever heard in my life. 

I have often pitied the little creature, but it is you 
whom I pity now. You never Knew the worth of the 
treasure lent you, but you are counting it to-day with 
bitter tears. You are counting it on lips that never re- 
fused to respond to your kisses before; you are counting 

] your bosom; you are 
t always looked up to you 
st delight, save when ir lids were widened 

grieving wonder. 

ill enough now. 
i in knit, and w, it: there is 
ing to hinder *, perhaps, tl nemory of what 
draw as bitter tear as ever clouded 
mortal vision. 


But y 


ABIT.—Few have sufficient r : habit—the 
ease with which it may be formed—the difficulty 
with which 


it can be broken—the magical power with 
which it smoothes the rough path of duty, and enables 
us to look with indifference upon the allurements of the 
world. It is a kind of shield, which the fingers of a 
boy may, at first, weave of threads light as gossamer, 
and which yet grows into the strength of steel. By its 


aid the greatest things gre acpomplished. The cultiva- 


child; there really seemed to be no evil in hts nature. | tion of proper habits should be impressed on the young. 


He greeted you always with a kiss. 


Isolated acts are of little comparative importance. in 


I can see him now springing up into your lap, his | short, a correct habit of living is principle, without which 
beautiful face all afire with love, tumbling your collar, | no one can be happy. 


Fie yaar 


ae 














a 


my coves wes 


Sic Sagi 
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SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE, 
A te English artists who attained celebrity during 


the early part of this century, Sir Thomas Lawrence 





held a high rank, being especially distinguished in 
portraiture. He was born at Bristol in 1769, and at the 
early age of ten years began taking portraits in crayon at 
Oxford, where he at once obtained fullemployment, From 
Oxford he went to Bath, where he likewise met with great 

















mician in 1798; knighted in 1815; and on Benjami; 
West's death, in 1826, succeeded him as president of t 
Royal Academy. 

Sir Thomas Lawrence was the favorite portrait painter 
of his time, and obtained larger pri 
before received by any artist. Lis talent as a painter was 
overrated during his lifetime, but justice has scarcely bee, 
j done to it of late years; for his style, though in many 





‘es than were eve; 

















PORTRAIT OF CHILDEEN, BY SIB THUMAS LAWRENCE. 


encouragement. At the age of eighteen he went to Lon- 
don, and became a student at the Royal Academy, having 
a year previous commenced painting in oil. His success 
was extraordinary. In 1791, before he attained the age 
required by the laws of the academy, he was elected sup- 
plemental associate by desire of the king; on the death 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds, a year afterward, he was ap- 
pointed limner to his majesty; was made a royal acade- 








respects meretricious, was greatly influenced by the fashion 
and dress of the period. His portraits in the Waterloo 
Gallery at Windsor are considered of the greatest value, 
as representing eminent public charasters of his day. 

He was distinguished for urbanity and was a great 
favorite. His portraits of children were especially at- 
tractive. He had that rare skill by which to catch the 
grace and charm of childhood’s unconscious movements 
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and expressions, and make living pictures instead of stiff | 
and awkward figures. It is said of him that, often, before | 
making his first sketch of a child’s portrait, he would | 
have a romp with the little sitter, and so getevery natural | 
poise and sweet abandon of manner, and then transfer | 


to canvass. Above is an engraving of children | 


them 
from a painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence, which gives a 


hoa idea of his style. No wonder he wasa great favorite. 
He died in 1830. 


ACROSS THE BORDER. 

BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 
SUPPOSE that Henry VII. thought himself a happy 
man that old winter morning of January 24th, 1503. 





At any rate, the royal Welshman who sat on the 
English throne, the first of the Tudor line, must have 
felicitated himself on the grand stroke of policy he had | 
just achieved in the manor at Richmond. 

The king knew, also, that the heralds were proclaiming 
the news at St. Paul's Cross, and that close by the joyful 
were rolling through the old cathedral. | 
shouts, they were | 


“Te Deums” 
Outside, amid 
broaching the dozen hogsheads of Gascon wine which the 


ringing cheers and 


parsimonious monarch had bestowed on his good subjects 
of London, that they might drink, in the frosty, English 
air of that old January, the health of the first daughter 
of the royal Tudor line, the little girl of thirteen years, 
who, after a great deal of political diplomacy and adroit 
managément, had just been betrothed to the king of Scot- 
land, a man who had already entered his thirties. 

Margaret was the little girl's name, the dearest name 
in the world to her father, because his mother, whom the 
stern, suspicious soul of the monarch seems to have loved 
better than any one on earth, bore that name. 


His wife was called Elizabeth. It was the name which, 


that very century whose clock had struck only its second | 


year, was to bring such honor and glory to the house of 


Tudor; yet Henry could never forgive his fair and gentle 
young wife for being the daughter of his ancient enemy, 
Edward IV. 

She had brought the White Rose of her royal house 
and twined its ancient glories with the Red Rose of Lan- 
easter in her bridal wreath, she had been—that fair 


daughter of York—a tender and devoted wife to the old | 


foe of her house, whose very name must have been a 
sound of hate and terror to her childish ears. It was 
Lancaster who had been the curse of her race, who had 
summoned her father to his long and cruel wars for his 
crown and kingdom—it was Lancaster who had driven 
her beautiful mother to hurry with her children into the 


sacred shelter of the sanctuary at Westminster, and there | 


in its peaceful gloom to bewail her wrongs and her 
wretehedness, while the Wars of the Roses dyed the Eng- 
lish battle-fields with blood. 

Henry Richmond knew that the crown and the throne 
he had fought for at Bosworth would not have been 


secure a moment if he had not wedded the heiress of | 


York; yet he never forgave her, or, at least, he never 
forgot that she was the daughter of his ancient foe, and 
he remembered, even agdinst the children she had borne 
him, the blood that they had inherited from their 
mother, 

But the stern, jealous soul of the monarch, intent on 
the aggrandizement of his house, and in the security of 
the crown to which the death of all its rightful heirs and 








his own good sword at Bosworth Field alone entitled him, 
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must have greatly felicitated itself on the troth-plight 
which had just been brought about largely by his own 
shrewd diplomacy, and which had at last united the 
kingdoms of England and Scotiand in a bridal ceremony 
that promised to heal the bitter feud raging for centuries 
between the inhabitants who dwelt on the northern and 
southern banks of the Tweed. 

I have told elsewhere the story of the long enmity be- 
tween the two kingdoms.* 

A quotation or two at this point may give you some 
faint idea of the position and sentiments of the two 
parties who had inherited the ancient national animosities, 
and to whom it was a matter of national pride and honor 
to maintain the feud in all its raging intensity. 

“The battle-fields of Bannockburn, Flodden, Solway, 
Mozo and Pinkie Cleugh alJl had their share in keeping 
the national enmity alive. On the border,” a strip of 
land forty miles across, “a perpetual warfare was main- 
tained, even when the two kingdoms were at peace with 
each other. The fierce moss-troopers harried the land. 
In the lonely farm-houses and granges, when the fires of 
the northern winter blazed in the chimneys, the children 
drank in the songs and stories of the fierce exploits of 
their ancestors. 

“ The horses were kept saddled in the etables that their 
riders might be ready for the fray; the men went to sleep 


}at night with their swords under their pillows; and on 


that one stormy island, around which the Atlantic broke 
in eternal thunder, the two nations lived in deadly 
hatred.” 

Henry VII. had a practical clear-headedness which 


always showed him where his interests lay. He knew 


| that two natioms pent up in one small island and engaged 


in perpetual warfare could not exist forever. One must 
destroy or be destroyed. So he had wisely made an effort 
to bring about a union between the two kingdoms; and 
he had fondly hoped that this would be cemented by a 
union of another kind—that of the little English princess, 
with her thirteen birthdays, to the brave, impetuous, fiery 
Scotch king with his thirty. 

And as the White and Red Roses, bedewed with the 
blood of thirteen terrible battles, had twined themselves 
at last in one royal bridal-wreath, so the thistles of Seot- 
land should weave themselves at this marriage of two 
nations amid the Portcullises of the Tudors. 

There was, however, a spectre at the bridal feast of 
Tudor and Stuart. Probably the little girl, in her unused 
pomp, the gorgeousness of her betrothal-robes, knew and 
cared nothing about the dark guest; but never was there 
a more reluctant bridegroom than the handsome one who 
sat that day north of the Tweed, amid the rude, half- 
barbaric splendor of his fathers. Of eourse the king 
could not be present at his own betrothal. According to 
the custom of those times, he had sent a proxy, the Earl 
of Bothwell, or, rather, the Scotch Council had, for 
Henry VII., and these had made the marriage between 


| them, while James himself seems to have borne very little 


personal share in the matter. 

Still, it seems unlikely that the privy council, eager, 
as every true-hearted, wise-headed statesman amongst 
its members must have been, for a union which should 
seal their peace with England, would have entered on 


* Elizabeth Tudor; The Queen and the Woman. 
ginia F. Townsend. Nelson & Phillips, Publishers. 

+The Tudor badge consisted of red roses and crowned 
portcullises. 


By Vir- 
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such a high-handed measure as contracting their sovereigr 


to the English princess without they had wrung some 


ym himself. 


r faults, the Stuarts were not usual] 


sort of consent fr 
Whatever we 

men to be brav« 

the courage ar 


re the 
1 with impunity; and James IV. had al 
ss of his race. He was the hand 


His mother 


1 rashne 


somest sover« was a 


gn in Europe. 
me of her blonde beauty, althoug! 


] eyed, lark 


and he had inherited 
i s resemblance to his dark 


he was not w 

haired father 
Here is the | uit which Walter Scott drew long 

but the 


The few words set the king righ 


rtr a 


of the monar a single stanza, but touch j 


the touc! 
before you: 


y 


1of al 


1 was his eagle eye, 
f the darkest dye 
ied beard and hair 
s footstep in the dance, 
s stirrup in the lists ; 
had that merry glanes 
iom lady’s heart resists.” 


} 


1 events. A Scotch Margaret, in- 


1d won the heart of James IV 


; 


One had 
stead of an Eng 


i 


ut liter « 


Margaret Drummond, the dau 
f king of 


was very fair 
a Scotch n 


rugged mour 


. th 
eman, for whose sake the 
tains and lonely heaths would 
renounced his 1 alliance with the Tudors. 
He had had 
the victim 
the time of his 
that the y 
thronement 
The king, 
deeply infect 
to traverse t 


lend 
For years he was 
At 


, the astrologers had darkly predicted 


my childhood, 
r’s superstition and jealousy. 


fatt 


ing nee would yet live to cause the de 
the f 


e superstition « f his times, reso 
If fro 


te study of astrology, and 
Ived 


m tl} 


ind kept the latter immured in tl 


e% He alienated hims« ‘ 


y. 
qjueen and th« ie 
gloomy castle at r, 
But his m 
her wise 
remarks 
When 
In those st 
without power 
opened t 


i charge of him; and the boy, under 


and l training, soon gave evidence of tl 


s which afterward distinguished him. 


ihe 


e was only fourteen, his mother died. 
times, a king of Scotland was never 
len Some of the disaffected barons 


emies, 
> pr yrs of Stirling, and James made his 
usant banks of the Tay, where the boy 
of the Margaret 


his own 


escape to the ple 
first looked up: 
Drummond. §&!} 


n the beauty young 


was about ag 


petuous, eager was fascinated by the fair your 


with whom he 1 to wander where the river 


lithe wild roses bloomed s1 


< 
t . 
se dread of his 


insanity, still imagined 


among the r 
the birds sang : 
His father 
amounted 


» ay. 


Ww or 
Stirling. 


safe in capt ut 


But the 
dreams by 
the rocks 


rudely awakened from his 


, With Margaret Drummond among 


and Civil war burst 


the wild, climbing roses. 
Treason was always hatching, and 


out in Scotlar 


stormy passions were always brewing, in those old times, 
north of the T ; 

The prince was seized by the barons, and placed, with 
James IV., at the head of the army against 


own folly had wrought out the fulfill- 


the title of es 
his father, wh 
ment of the astrologers’ prediction. 

The king was defeated and wounded in a battle near 
In those wild days, the end was pretty sure to 
This one was 


Stirling. 
come speedily with unfortunate kings. 


Dane, 


She 


those 


trladly have 


j 
ne 


1} assassinated at Sauchie Mill by an agent of the ba 


rons, 
\ Alth 


aguinst 


f Seotland, 


{ 
i 


A boy of sixteen was no ng ugh 
he ' 
father, he could not, at that 
a tool of the barons. 

The death of the fathe 
the In late: 
contrition at the enormit) 
his he 
however, without the sup 
IV. wore 
to 
sgainst his father. 
fter he 
proof of the rare abi 


had commanded the t ight | 


been anything I 


ie time econ 


Caled 
i 


from son, ve inifested the utn 


t n which, thoug 


and time 


was done in name, no share. was n 


rac 
his 


having 


n of hi e 


ud James 


t 


ia { wa ni 


chain, in order lo per been in 


Soon ascended the the ra 


His re 
In his 


statesman-like views 


a t 


young king 


lities w essed. 


brought new glory and | 


ministration he showed and 


‘ f the nation, 


for the growth and prosperity 


Then the beauty of h kingly presence, | 
taste 
ated 


his subjects, 


of 


| rare accomplishmen l in music, | 


press 


I 


hawking and hunting, were to im 


imagination and win the 


surround him with an atn adventure 


romance, 
To his honor be it said, 
He ] ri 


+ 


h was loyal to M 


garet Drummond. vate irried the daughte 


the Scotch nobleman, sen the 


I 
existed between the king ar 
ught 


» for a dispensati 


because some relationship 
. . ae . 
h their union wit}! 
hir 


to make his wife tl 


Margaret Drummond whi 


b 


the chr h, and showed 


the degrees prohibited by 
all 
crown and thr 
} 


nus heigl 


ircn 


| self resolute against opposition 


| sharer of his ne 

But it was a peri! t te 
had elevated the daughter of his 
been better for poor Margaret Drummond if she h 


he love of James 


1 


s ect. It would have 


never wandered in her yor ng the rocks 


her 


ness amo 


ng 


and ‘the climbing roses with lover by tl 
banks of Tay. 
Two powerful pa 


the 


ri oyal boy 


realm protested against 


the marriage of the Scotch noblemar 


beautiful daughter. One was composed of the nobles, 


who wished him to wed the English princess; and the 


other was the clergy, who declared the marriage of James 
IV. and Margaret Drummond within the degrees pr 
hibited by the cbur Bi 


tion would, of course, silen 


h. t the arrival of the dispensa 


all protests on the groun 


of consanguinity, while the well-known courage ar 


monarch w 


n he 


| resolution of the | bear down all the opp: 


sition of his noble and i not be prevailed on t 


resign the woman whor | wedded forever becaus 


the interests of Scotland demanded a union with a foreign 
princess. 

It was plain that, wl 
the Scotch thistles 


twine themselves in a brid 


le rraret Drummond lived, 


l sh roses would nev 


an 


When people stood 1y in those dark, 
times, they were put out of 


Margaret Drummond breakfasted with her two siste 


at Drummond Castle one morning. Her heart must ba 


been full of happy dreams and proud hopes of the futur: 
| In a little, she trusted, the dispensation would arrive, at 


} 


? 


that her husband would set the crown of Scotland on he 


| brow and place its sceptre in the hand she had given 
| him. 
| That breakfast, with its proud dreams and hopes, was 


| her last. Ina little while Margaret Drummond and her 








two sisters, Lady Flemming and Sybella, lay stark corpses 


in Drummond Castle. Their food had been poisoned. 


The crime seems never to have been tracked home to its | 


perpetrators. Dark suspicions rested on one and another, 
but the assassins were never arraigned at any human bar. 

The king was, for a time, distracted with grief at the 
loss of bis wife. He to 
Austle to secure the little daughter who had escaped the 


hurried in person Drammond 


fate of her mother. 
The Scottish Council now used all their influence at the 
English court to induce the king to at once send his 


daughter north of the Delay 
James IV. had the susceptibility of his race to feminine 


Tweed. was perilous. 


loveliness, and though he had paid every possible respect 
to the memory of his late wife, it was feared that some 
lady might yet secure a place in his affections, and 
jeopardize the union of Scotland and England. 

Henry VII. saw at once the force of this reasoning, and 
through the marriage stipulated that Margaret Tudor 
should not arrive in Scotland before September, the pre 
parations for her bridal progress were so rapidly urged 
for the north some time in June, 


forward that she set out 


amid the singing of English larks and the blossoming of 

wild-rose hedges. 
She went—this young daughter of the Tudors, as be- 
Yet the 


befallen her had followed 


ume her rank, to receive her Seotch crown. 


greatest loss which could have 
soon after her betrothal, for her mother, the gentle Eliza- 
beth of York, had sickened and died suddenly. 
The little girl who had grown up under her grand 
mother’s care at Richmond, found herself suddenly ele 
vated to a position of great splendor and power. 


The strongest brain might have been tried by the cir 


cumstances in which in which she found herself placed. 
Margaret Tudor was at this time only a self-willed child. 
The years were to develop her into a weak, vain, stormy- 
tempered woman, one who pursued her own purposes and 
fancies at all costs, and she brought no | or dignity, 
save her name and rank, to the northern thr 
mounted, 

But she was the elder daughter of a king, and a great 
favorite with her stern father. Perhaps they s] 
with early indulgence and petting; but there were ‘ 
f vices in the royal blood of both houses from which she 
sprung, and Margaret inherited many of these. 

Yet it been a bitter trial for Henry VII 
when the moment came for parting with his daughter 


must have 
in 


the great hall of Collenaston, one of the southernmost of 


his mother’s castles. Margaret received the solemn bene 


diction of both. She was not going out of her native 


island, yet the thought that they might never again lool 


upon that young, blooming face must have been in the 


hearts of both father and grandmother. 


But she was going from them to wear a crown and 
hed the 


reign a queen, and that knowledge must have soot 
king’s pain, for ambition was the ruling motive of Henry's 
life. But he never saw his daughter after she went out 


that morning from the great hall of Collenaston, with her 


sud young face turned to the north. 


She went with a splendid retinue and royal array. She 
rode a beautiful white palfrey and footmen walked by her 
side, and a rich litter followed, into which she could 

and the musicians, with their 


retire when it suited her, 
trumpets and instruments, attended the qneen with her 
mounted squires and ladies, in a beautiful car, and their | 
attendants on palfreys. It must have been a gorgeous 


sight; such an one as no English sun had ever looked on 
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The royal train moved slowly. Whenever they ap- 
proached a town or village the bells were rung and the 
eager people hurried out to look upon the daughter of 
their king. filled with old 


brown ale and gave it to the royal retinue, and they said, 


They brought huge vessels 


in their kind, homely, old Saxon: “If better we had, 


better we should have brought.” 

So the trumpets sounded, and the minstrels poured 
their music, and the banners with the royal Roses waved 
air, as the king’s daughter rode 


bridegroom and 


in the English summer 
on toward the Border, beyond which ber 
her crown awaited her. 

The Tudors were a handsome race, and Margaret had 


inherited their fresh brilliance of complexion, with the 
beautiful hair which distinguished the women of her 
mother’s house; otherwise she does not seem, in the old, 
hard paintings of her childhood, to have possessed any 
remarkable loveliness. 

At last the It 


been celebrated with the utmost splendor, with pro- 


grand state-entrance to York was over. 
had 
cessions, and pageants, and shouting crowds, and storms 
and waving banners. And afterward the pro- 


had reached the 


of music, 


gress commenced aguin, and in July it 


she was, Margaret Tudor must have known 


what terrible scenes the land over which she rode had 


witnessed. It had been the battle-ground of two nations 
There the awful wars had been waged 
the nd of* and 


watered the s il ov er which she passed in ber gay pomp 


centuries. 


bad drained two kingdoms 


in the English sunshine. She knew that every inch of 


the land had been harried and desolated with fire and 


slaughter. 
The thou 
hand 


her 


and he weak 


the 


t that her presence small, 


was to beal the long feud of two kingdoms 


in the heart of a girl 


But Mar- 
s and lofty 


roused some ni 


ser tl h birthday. 


garet Tudo is not one where noble joy 


impulses had tl 


She came at last to Berwick upon weed, the strong, 


‘ 


the Border, 


1ich guarded the peace of 


with stern warriors 1 thousands of English 


troop- 
ers. 
But 


lot Jel 


oridaal 


now the great northern gate was open, and the 


procession began slowly to defile under the grim 


portals 
I 


years 


land sev enty 
l scene of halt- 


arbaric splendor dimly real without a sudden glow of 


tall happened more than three 


ago, vet one cannot make thi: 


enthusiasm. 


The great northern earl] 


squires and men-at-arms le : of silver 


ind 
in the pauses of the 


_ 
ane vy 


go lorned the trappin sade soft chimes 


trumpets ana dr 


ung que who was the central fig in all this 


grand procession, followed with hex 1erous train of 


and at last the 


} 


ittendants, 
Border army closed t 

Margaret Tu 
At 


new kingdom to which : 


rear division of the great 
he royal cay aleade. 
1 Scot- 


made in 


lor had now } England to 


land. Lammermuir, the first stage that she 


> with her childish 


face, with the glowing Welsh ec n of the Tudors 


and the glittering hair of the hters of York, to be 
queen. 

At this first resting place in her Seotch progress, Mar- 
garet met the deputation ef noblemen whom her husband 


| had sent to greet his English bride. 
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The rough noblemen knelt down on the grass and did 
homage to the girl of thirteen, who had come, as they 
fondly hoped, to bring with her bridal roses, peace and 
glory to Scotland. 

James IV. had, at last, made up his mind to accept the 
¢hild-wife his council had forced on him, and he was 
resolved to do his part well in the greetings and pageants 
which should welcome her to his throne. 

A splendid pavilion was erected, to which Margaret 
was conducted in state, and beneath which she took her 


', first meal on Scottish soil, surrounded by her husband's 


lords and the ladies of her train. 

It is no wonder that they spoiled her with this per- 
petual incense and homage. After all, it was only a 
silly, vain little brain under the shining hair, and a 
selfish, passionate heart underneath all the glitter of the 
jewels and robes with which they decked her. A true, 
noble, lofty-souled woman could never blossom out of 
such a nature as that of Margaret Tudor. 

Her reception of her husband’s deputation being over, 
with all its stately solemnity, the departure of the English 
soldiers followed. Margaret sat on her beautiful white 
palfrey, while each commander with his troops defiled 
before her, and made his low obeisance of farewell. 

When they had all turned southward, the bridal train 
once more set themselves toward the north. Margaret 
went on through the wild and rocky scenery of the coast. 
The eyes which had been accustomed to the low, green 
English hills around Richmond, looked upon the rocky 
shore, the beetling crags, the inaccessible heights of the 
northern coast. 

The German ocean was before her. She heard the 
deafening thunder of its billows against the rocks, she 
saw it shake its glittering mane of spray in the salt sea 
air. It must have seemed a strange, wild country to the 
English eyes who looked on it for the first time. And 
she had come here to be queen of these mountains and 
lady of this rugged land! 


But Margaret Tudor must have sometimes thought it a | 
hard fate to be a queen. She must have longed in the | 


midst of all the homage and pomp which surrounded her 
for the gay, careless childhood at Richmond, for the 
games and romps with her young brothers—that brother 
for whom the grave was so near, and that other brother 
who was so soon to wear the crown of England, and to 
reign Henry VIII. 

But the end of the long bridal journey was drawing 
near at last. When the evening of August 2d gathered 


around the convent of the Gray Friars at Haddington, the | 


queen and her train rode through the gates to pass the 
night within the old walls. The next day, rested and re- 
freshed, she went on to the Castle of Dalkeith. Half a 
mile before she reached it, the whole cortege came to a 
halt by the roadside, her ladies held a cabinet council 


around the royal litter, and the small queen was arrayed | 
in a magnificent dress. What odd ways they had of | 


doing things in those old times! 

The procession once more moved forward to the castle. 
At the grand gateway the Earl of Morton stood to greet 
Margaret, and presented her with the keys. Beyond the 
earl was his wife, surrounded by ladies and gentlemen, 
who, kneeling, greeted the new queen. 

She was conducted by Lady Morton to an elegant suite 
of apartments in the strong old castle. But scarcely had 
she entered these, when there was a great commotion in 
the quadrangle below. A tumult rang through the castle, 
and then a cry, “ The king has come!” 


The sound must have set the heart of Margaret a-throb, 
and brought a flush to those fair young cheeks. 

It was like the king to burst upon his betrothed in this 
sudden, informal fashion, to save her and himself tho 
tedious ceremonies of a state introduction. 

He came into her presence—the handsome, accom 
plished cavalier of thirty—dressed simply enough in a 
velvet jacket, in hunting costume, his long, handsome 
auburn beard and hair curled naturally. His complexion 
was glowing from the exercise he had just left. 

When the English girl looked up with eager, trembling 
curiosity into the face of her Sestch lord, she must have 
been struck with his manly beauty. 

They met each other in the doorway of the queen's 
apartments; and then the king most cordially embraced 
the little girl who had come across the Border to receive 
his hand and crown. 

So they met at last. The talking and the feasting fol- 
lowed, and afterward James took leave of his bride. 

But the night when she lay sheltered beneath the walls 
of Daikeith Castle was not a happy one. A terrible fire 
broke out which destroyed the stables and the beautifal 
white palfreys, for whose loss the child was inconsolable. 

In that superstitious age and country, they must have 
regarded the fire on the night after that first royal meet 
ing as an evilomen. They would certainly have done so 
could they have looked up the future less than a century, 
and seen how the grandchild of that royal pair who had 
just met in Dalkeith palace would lay her head on the 
block in the winter’s morning in the old hall at Fother- 
ingay, and that the daughter of the young brother with 
whom Margaret Tudor had romped and played among 
the green lawns at Richmond would sign the death war- 
rant, driven to it at last, as she believed, by her Scotch 
kinswoman’s wearing the English arms, and plotting te 
mount the English throne on which Elizabeth Tudor gat. 

But nobody, looking up the century, saw dimly the 
tragedy that waited its appeinted time in Fotheringay 
hall, and Margaret Tudor moved on to Edinburgh, to her 
| home there, and to all the pomp and splendor of her mar- 
riage and coronation ceremonies. 

It seems strange enough to write about it now, in this 
nineteenth century, with its crowded, hurrying life, and 
its new and larger ideas and aspirations. That old life 
lies so far away, it can never come back again, only ae it 
moves dimly along the pages of history, or shines through 
the poems and stories of Scott, and lives immortal in the 





| dramas of Shakspeare. 
| Yet mighty events for centuries to come—events which 
| were to shape the history of Great Britain, and more or 
| less that of the continent of Europe, were to hang on that 
| summer bridal journey of Margaret Tudor’s “ Across the 
| Border.” 
| cecal cation 
ELF-RELIANCE.—It cannot be too often or too 
earnestly urged upon our young men to be self-re- 
|liant. Don’t look to others for help—don’t count on the 
| interest or good-will of others; but look to your own 
} mental and physical resources, and make the best of 
them. The old saying, that “God helps those who help 
| themselves,” is full of instruction. God cannot help us 


| in any way so well and co perfectly as through the activity 


] 
of such powers as he has given us. Every man has two 


fast friends on whom he can fully rely—God and him- 
self. If he lives right, and makes the best possible use 
of his natural powers, life will be a success—but a failure 
if he does not. 
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Ghe Slory-Geller. 


HE CAME IN MERCY. } and summer-houses, and tried to force enjoyment; but 

“ LM GROVE,” nestling against the side of a long} in this very effort interest failed. He was resting for 
range of picturesque hills, that smiled down upon } happiness in the excellence of outward, instead of in- 

f the fruitfulest of valleys, was a thing of beauty im} ward life: and having touched the 
the landscape. Its owner, Martin Lyle, a merchant in one | desirable points, weariness was beginning to weigh upon 


outward at nearly all 


of our Atlantic cities, had spent a third of his fortune in| his spirit. 
the purchase and improvement of Elm Grove, and he had Mr. Lyle was one of that large class of persons who 
Taste, pride and love of| live only for themselves and families. Outside of his own 


made it an earthly Paradise. 
He was a useful man 


nature had, in turn, stimulated his thoughts and moved | little world, he had few interests. 


TAR 








iM AFRAID, HARRIET, THAT 1 HAVE NOT UNDEKST i WHAT MORE HAVE | DESIRED THAN THIS 


his hand in the work of adornment, until beauty covered | so long as he engaged actively in business; for then, in 
all things like a garment. Business became a secondary | the ardor of self-service, he became the servant of good 
interest in his mind; love of gain burned feebly; trade| to others through the common benefits that flow from 
was irksome; the city an offence. And so Martin Lyle| trade. But when he retired from business, with the end 
withdrew from active business life, and retired with his | of simply enjoying himself, he became a drone in society. 
| An idler, for the most part, suffering the idler’s penalty of 
But from the day of this change in the order of his | weariness and unrest. 

As Mr. Lyle regarded life, so it was regarded by his 


family to Elm Grove. 


“ ‘ : : 
life, a dimly obscuring veil seemed to fall on everything 
around him. Elm Grove lost beauty in his eyes. Mr.| family. They did not consider themselves as members ot 


Lyle moved through his gardems and groves, his lawns | the common body in the degree involving mutual service, 
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To receive and to enjoy included their whole philosophy, 


The use of such talents and skill as they possessed in the 


work of good to others, was a thought which had never | 


come into their minds. 
and immunity; so believing and so acting, the possession 
of wealth was hurtful—hurtful to their souls, and there 
fore destructive of happiness. 

Daily, through all the luxuriant summer, from hun 
dreds of lips fell the words, “ How beautiful!” And in 


hundreds of hearts a pulse of envy beat, as eyes dwelt in | 


admiration on Elm Grove and its magnificent surround 
ings. But with each rising and falling day of that fruit 
ful summer, hearts grew more and more shadowed in 
Elm Grove. 
that lured its owner away from the city and its bustling 
marts. 

But separated as Mr. Lyle was from business, no thought 
of going back found place fora moment. Relieved from 
that perpetual tension of mind which always accompanies 
trade, he experienced a kind of negative enjoyment in his 
comparative idleness, not to be willingly exchanged for 
the old state. 

Before removing permanently to his elegant country 
home, Mr. Lyle had, during several years of carefully 
planned culture, made everything so -perfect that little 
remained to accomplished. Fruition was now to 
come. But w 
anticipation. He had little to do, for all was done; and 
it is in doing that we find real pleasure, not in the con- 
templation of what is done. 


It had not fulfilled the enticing promise 


be 


it 


One day, after the fields had given their harvests to | 
after the trees had bestowed their fruit, and 


the reapers ; 
the vines their clusters, in the late, still autumn time, 
when the heart grows pensive or sad, as we look on de- 


eaying nature, Mr. Lyle sat dreamily gazing forth upon | 


the landscape. He was alone, and had been alone for 
some time. There was a deeper shadow than usual on 
his feelings; we say deeper, meaning to convey the im- 


pression that he rested now under a shadow all the while. 
A step approached, but he did not seem to observe the | 


presence of any one. A hand was Jaid upon his shoulder. 
He turned, slightly starting, and said: 
Harriet ?” 

“You are sober, dear. 

“T feel sober,” was the reply. 

“ What is there to shadow your feelings ?” 

Mr. Lyle shook his head, and murmured, in a half- 
absent way: “ Nothing.” 

“What have you been thinking about?” 
repeating her first question. 


Mrs. Lyle 


“ About many things that I do not see clearly,” he an- | 


swered. “I'm afraid, Harriet, that I have not understood 
life. What more have I desjred than this?” 
from his seat, and taking hold of his wife’s 
to the window. It overlooked a large portion of his 
estate. “And yet, since I have tried to enjoy it fully, I 
seem not to have enjoyed it at all.” 

There was in the tone and expression of her husband 


He rose 


arm, drew her 


something that made a low fear oreep through the heart 
of Mrs. Lyle. & 
since his withdrawal from business, and idle life at Elm 


e knew that he had not been happy 


Grove; but no utterance like this had before given voice 
to a disquiet spirit. What answer could she make? None 
eame to her lips, and so she remained silent, gazing upon 
his shadowed face for a few moments, and then turning 
her eyes sadly away. 


“I put my heart in this.” 


Wealth had given them superiority | 


as inadequate—strangely in defect of | 


“Oh, it’s you, | 


What are you thinking about?” | 


And Mr. Lyle swept his | 
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j} hand toward the scenery that surrounded them, “J 


| planned for years our Paradise, into which no evil thing 
I was to 


was to intrude. sit down among its beauties 


no man being my peer in happiness. But there was a) 
It 


I do not understand my 


} 


| error somewhere in my cale 


Ah, me! 


ulation, has not eome 


| out as I expected. 
| self!” 

Ah, how many there are who, like our retired merchant, 
| find life a mystery— 
| 


how many who, like him, in summing 
up the result toward which they have been looking wit! 
| hopeful anticipations, find that there has been an error i: 
| the caleulation! 

| Mrs. Lyle stood beside her husband, strangely ques 
| tioning in her mind as to the state inte which he had 
by a single rightly spoken 
She drew her hands within one of his arma, and 


fallen, and unable to meet it 
word. 
| leaned her face against him. A great shadow fell upon 
| her; a low shudder of fear, us though an invisible deager 
| were approaching, crept through her heart. 
| “What could I 
' 


voice to his thoughts again. 


more have asked?” Mr. Lyle gave 

“T have made of Elm Grove 
all that I designed—all that fancy pictured. It is perfect; 
and yet, day by day, enjoyment wanes.” 

| But his wife had no medicine for his sick soul. Like 

| him, she had lived only in the outer world; had built 

only on the foundations of natural life. 

From that period Mr. Lyle fell into a listless, dreamy 
For hours day he would sit alone; and if 
| intruded upon, show signs of impatience. All interest in 
| Elm Grove departed; yet he resisted every effort of hi- 
wife and daughters to gain his consent to a removal 
The winter that followed was one of new and painful 
experiences to the family. Trouble came in two appalling 
shapes. In withdrawing from business, Mr. Lyle had 
left four-fifths of his capital in the firm, besides retaining 
an interest. Through bad debts and failing speculations, 
it happened that the entire capital was lost. The balance- 
sheet and account of stock taken in January, revealed a 
startling fact. The house was bankrupt! The announce 


| state. every 


ment of this disaster, coming as it did upon a morbid 
and depressed condition of mind, swept away the already 
wavering reason, and Mr. Lyle floated helplessly down 
| the stream of life. 

It is difficult to imagine a deeper despair than that 
into which Mrs. Lyle and her two daughters were sud 
denly plunged. They had 
thing, for a trial like this. In the darkness that su 
rounded them, no path was visible; no light appeared. 
For a little while they sat down with folded hands, help 
less and hopeless. 

But love is a vital 
thought of Mrs. Lyle. 


came; and, as her’soul sat listening in the silence and 


not been educated, in any 


thing; and love soon stirred the 

One suggestion after another 
darkness in which it dwelt, she heard voices never heard 
before, and a speech full of new and inspiring utterances 
She had likewise, faint glimpses of an inner world, and 
of ends 


lif 


life based on higher principles 
duty. In 


and deeds in 


Love made living a sense of her hour o! 


extremest weakness, strength was born—born of God’: 


‘ 
e iace 


Spirit as it moved over th of the great deep in he 
soul, 


The form of Mr. Lyle’s 


almost lifeless condition of 


insanity was an impassi\ 
mind. There were no lu 
gleams of blind passion, or exhibition of a strong will in 
awrong direction. He was harmless, and yielding almost 
implictly to his wife. He was not, therefore, removed tw 
an asylum. 








The wreck of misfortune was complete. Elm Grove 
passed into other hands, and the family came back to the 
‘itv; but how different their position from that « ecupied 
a little while before, Then only the question of how to 
njoy life oceuy ied their thoughts; now it was the ques- 
f sustaining life. 

Where an earnest purpose to do exists, ways and means 
Sally appear, though not always in the direction antici 
nated. ~ Not only did light come to the mother in dark 
ness, but to her two daughters, Grace and Harriet, also 
They had minds and hands; and as by these others did 
useful service in the world, through which sustenance of 

oT 


juestion was not long in gaining an affirmative answer. 


life came, might not they do useful service also he 
Their father’s helplessness, and their mother’s years, were 
an ever present motive, Love moved them to action, and 
ere a twelyemonth passed from the time they went forth 


shuddering into the world from their Eden at Elm Grove, | 


they were bringing in full sheaves from their fields of 
labor, and laying them, in tears of hope and thankfulness, 
on the threshing floor of home. 

A new sphere of life was gradually developed from a 
new order of life in the stricken, but closely bound family. 
The light which had shone in upon them, when all was 
dark, and the voices with new utteramces which had come 
to them in the silence of their despair, continued to shine 
with increasing brightness, and to speak in a more em- 
phatic language. They saw into a new world of thought 


motive, and understood life from higher principles. 


and 
Existence had gained a new signification. 


How tenderly, how devetedly, how yearningly did 


they minister to that beloved one, who had been stricken | 
All they had lest of worldly | 
| will make it plain. 


in the prime of manhood. 
good and worldly possession, was as nothing to their loss 
of his clear reason and loving consciousness; and with 
the care and tenderness of a mother seeking to touch the 
springs of thought in her infant, did they seek to awaken 


in his mind the orderly activities of a conscious soul. 


And their loving care did not lie fruitless. Oh, with what 
thrills of genuine pleasure did they hail the first signs of 
returning reason! How toil grew light, and self-denial 
easy, as they saw scale after scale drop away from his 
eyes, and his vision grow clearer and clearer. 

There was a new element in the life of this family upon 
which rested their higher development. Misfortune is a 


wise teacher; but unless God is acknowledged in misfor- 


tune, and the soul accepts the wisdom that comes from | 


God, the teaching but little avails. It availed here, be 
cause the new element of religious trust found an abiding 
place with Mrs, Lyle, and passed by spiritual transfusion 


There 


gain; but, in adjusting the account, how largely proved 


to the hearts of her daughters. had been Joss and 
the gain. 
One day—it was nearly two years from the time when 
darkness fell upon them so suddenly—Mrs. Lyle entered 
room where Grace, her oldest daughter, sat alone. 
She held a note in her hand, and also a newspaper. 
Grace hoked up with a quiet smile on her womanly 
face. 
“This is from Henry Lardner,” said Mrs, Lyle, hold- | 
ing out the note. 
Instantly a warm flush mantled the daughter’s brow. 
“He is worthy, my child, and I cannot answer nay.” 
Mrs. Lyle bent down and kissed her, and then received 
the hidden face on her bosom. 
“A sad thing has happened,” said Mrs, Lyle, a little 
while afterward. “A very sad thing.” | 
VoL, Xn.—44, 
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* What?” A thadow fell over the glowing countenance 
of Grace. 
Mrs, Lyle opened the newspaper in her hand and read: 
“Theodore Flemming was arrested at his home, last 
system fof 


The proofs 


evening, charged with in a 
5? i=) 


participation 
gigantic frauds against the customs revenue, 
of his complicity are ample. He has only been married 
a few months to the daughter of a prominent citizen. 
The circumstance has deeply shocked our community.” 

Mrs. The 
countenance of Grace was deadly pale. 


¥ My 


drawing an arm around Grace; 


gs 


Lyle looked up as she finished reading. 
daughter!” she said, dropping the paper and 
“ Theodore Flemming is 
nothing to you!” 

“ Nothing 
he turned 
Oh, thank 


“ Nothing, mother,” was calmly answered. 
fell life, 


away coldly, and made his promise false. 


now. When misfortune upon my 


God for misfortune !” 
“Yes, thank God, my child! His ways are in the 
dark; they are past finding out; but His steps are sure. 
He comes to us ever in mercy, leading us by ways that 
we know not.” 
The door opened, and the placid face of a man looked 
It was the face of Mr. Lyle, in which the light of 
reason shone—not with the strong light as of old, but 
steady and full of promise. 

“Have you heard the news about Flemming?” he 
asked. 

“I was just reading it to Grace,” replied Mrs. Lyle. 

For a few moments he looked curiously and half in 
doubt at Grace, Then crossing the room, and laying his 
hand upon her head, uttered these words: “ We shail see 
it all clear enough by and by,darling. God is good, and 
It seems to be coming out right, as 


mother said it would ceme,” glancing with a look of 
“I thonght it would 
came. Ah, well, dear! 


There's something good in store for us.” 


loving confidence toward his wife. 


have killed me when the blow 
Never mind. 

And there was, in a truer, higher and more heavenly 
life, into which, by daily duties, they entered more ond 
more. They had gone down, as into the valley and 


shadow of death; and now, rising on the other side, were 


| already ascending the mountains, in whose far-reaching 


Yes, God in 
His providence had come to them in merey; and while 


summits angels have their dwelling-places. 


removing the foundations on which their house was 
builded, and letting the fair structure fall into hopeless 
ruin, was spreading beneath them His everlasting arms. 
He cast down that He might raise them up again; He 
wounded to heal; shadowed their natural lives, that He 
might open to them the windows of Heaven, and flood 
their the 


world. 


souls with marvelous radiance of the upper 

Wealth never came back to them, nor did the mind of 
Mr. Lyle gather up its full strength again. But sweet 
peace dwelt with them, as in patience and loving self- 
devotion they builded new dwelling-places for the soul, 


against which earthly storms might beat in vain, for they 


| were founded on a rock. 


“NEVER give up, brother, never give up, 
God has a blessing for those who work hard; 
Why should you grumble, and murmur, and fret, 
And envy the pleasure from which you're debarred ? 
Work like a man, 
Do the best you can; 
This is the wisest and happiest plan. 
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RACHEL DILLOWAY’S SON.* 


BY MRS. JULIA C, R. DORR. 
CHAPTER IX. 
ACHEL raised the cover, while a soft smile fluttered 
R about her lips, at a loss whether to alight. It 
brought her beloved so near to her! for his eyes 
were the last to look upon that which her own would see 
in another minute. Some folds of soft tissue paper came 
first; but even before they were removed, a rich yet faint 
perfume, the very soul of fragrance, floated up from the | 
little casket. 
Reverently she lifted the paper, and caught a glimpse | 
of what lay beneath it. 

“OQ Roy! Roy!” she cried, covering her face with her | 
hands, while the tears dripped through her closed fingers. 
Then came a little, sleepy, startled voice from the crib 
in the corner: “ What is it, mamma? What do you call 

* Roy’ for, when it is so early ?” 
Hastily placing the box on the table, she brushed away 
her tears, and, stooping over the small bed, she kissed the | 





child eagerly, passionately. 

“Mamma did not mean to wake her little Roy. She 
was not calling you, dear. Hush now, and go to sleep | 
again,” and she crooned a low, soft lullaby that she used | 
to sing to him when he was a baby on her breast, until 
the fingers that had caught her own anclasped, and his 
regular breathing told her that he was asleep. 

It was dark now. She lighted the lamp, drew down 
the blinds, and wheeled her low chair up to the table. 

“0 Roy! my Roy!” she said again; but this time very 
softly. In the box lay a lady's glove, a few letters and 
some withered flowers—with ether trifles. She had net 
examined them yet. Little souvenirs of the days before | 
they were acknowledged lovers, she beWeved them to be— | 
treasured for her sake with almost a boy’s shamefaced- 
ness. She had worn gloves of that delicate peach-blos- 
som tint, she remembered, the first time she danced with 
Royal, and she must have dropped one of them. 

She had not touched them; she began to think she 
would not even look at the date of the letters. Royal had 
his own romances hidden away in that manly heart of 
his. Even after they were married, he had not wished to 
tear away all veils; to sweep away all illusions. He had | 
been unwilling to brush the dew from the early roses, the 
bloom from the purple grapes; and he had never told her 
of these poor, innocent trifles that he had, doubtless, worn 
near his heart before he had dared to speak to her of 
love, and afterwards had hidden away in so costly a 
sarcophagus, She would only look at them reverently 





for a moment, feeling that the heart of the dead lay open 
before her, and then she would lock the box and throw 
away the key. 

But as she looked, the folded notes, the faded flowers, | 
the glove, even, began to wear an unfamiliar aspect. 
When had she ever used paper like that?) What was this 
penetrating perfume—strong, yet sweet; rich, yet deli- 
eate—that had endured so long? It was not rose, not 
heliotrope, nor the spicy breath of geranium leaves. And 
was not that blossom-tinted glove too small for her ?—at 
least two sizes smaller than any she had worn for years? 

Slowly the conviction forced itself upon her that these 
things had never belonged to her. If hallowed by the 
touch of some beloved hand, it yet was not her hand. 


* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1874, 
by Mas. Jutia C. R. Donn, in the Office of the Librarian of 
Congress, at Washington. 





A slight shadow passed over her face, and a half-sigh 
escaped her. She wished that Royal had told her of 
this. She had never questioned him as to his heart. 
history; he had never told her, in set phrase, that she 
was his first and only love. Yet the tie between them 
had been so close, so intimate, that she had supposed 
herself acquainted with his whole past; and she had 
never seen there so much as the pale ghost of any dead 
love. Yes, she was sorry that this one chapter ef his life 


| had been sealed away from her. 


But—what did it matter after all? Why should these 
relics of some long-buried, boyish love disturb her? He 
had been hers wholly, entirely. He had loved her with » 
fervent devotion the very memory of which was enoug! 
to glorify her life, and to make her, even when he was ir 
his grave, “blessed among women.” Why should she 
lament that some faint glimmerings of the dawn had 
fallen upon another's path, when hers had been mado 
radiant by the full, glorious effulgence of the sun at mid. 
day? 

A certain feeling of pity, of compassion, stole into her 
heart. The peor, feeble little fancy, that had died s 
soon! She could almost afford to be sorry for it, when 
she thought of the strong, exultant, full-grown love that 
had held them both in thrall—herself and Royal. She 
did not care to examine the contents of the box, or to 
know what name was written, in some slight, girlish 
hand, at the bottom of these folded notes. But now that 
she had chanced to find them, it was better they should 
be destreyed. She was sure she would be doing Royal's 
pleasure if she made a little Blaze upon the hearth and 
gave them fery burial, So should the dead past bury its 
dead. 

Rachel brought matehes and two or three spligters of 
light wood from an adjoining closet, and kindled the 
little fire. Then she turned to the table where the box 
gleamed under the lamp-light, and was taking out tho 
contents, when a sudden wind swept in through the open 
casement, scattering them upon the carpet. 

With a little exclamation of dismay, almost as if the 
sanctity ef the grave had been violated, Rachel sprang 
quickly to gather them up. A long, light tress of wavy, 
golden hair had slipped from a fold of silver paper. As 
she lifted it, it curled itself about her fingers like a living 
thing, and her color deepened, and a slight shudder ran 
over her frame as she shook it off, half-smiling at her 
own discomposure. Dropping it upon the table, she 
gained possession of the glove, and stooped for the notes 
or letters. 

They had all been taken from the envelopes, and one 
of them had opened as it fell. As Rachel bent over it, 
the date, illuminated by the fireglow, glared at her likean 
evileye. It read thus: “No. 26 Rue St. Denis. Dee. 
13, 1846.” 

It was the second winter after their marriage—the 
winter that Royal Dilloway had been in Europe. 

Rachel repeated it over and over again, in a maze of 
bewilderment: “ Eighteen forty-six—eighteen forty-six.” 
She was not suspicious or jealous; she was simply puz 
zled. So entire was her trust, so absolute her faith, that 
even yet the thought that what she had found could in 
any way concern her, save remotely, had not dawned upon 
her. It took time—one minute—three minutes—five, per 
haps—for the brain to carry its message to the heart 
Meanwhile she crouched upon the carpet; the little blaze 
upon the hearth died out, and the cruel papers gleamed 
whitely in the shadow of the table. 
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But suddenly the sword pierced her through and 
through, and a stifled shriek burst from her white lips. 
She caught the letters from the floor; she turned the lamp 
higher and higher, until the room was flooded with the 
yellow light; she began to read; to read eagerly, yet 
shudderingly, as a prisoner might read his own death 


warrant, with a faint hope of finding a reprieve or a par- | 


Bn at the end. 

There were six of them, and she caught up one after 
another, running her eye down the perfumed, dainty 
sheets almost with the rapidity of thought. From one of 
them dropped some of the jessamine’s silver and golden 
stars, and the yellow balls of the acacia, with a spray of 
its delicately-folded leaves. Even in that extreme mo 
ment she thought how strange it was that an odor, a mere 
scent should outlast life and love! 

She read them through, growing whiter and whiter all 
the time. A pitiful, pinched look settled down over her 
face, that seemed years older than it did that morning 
when she listened in the office to Michael Brion’s story of 
his troubles with Katy. She tried to gather them up, 
with her cold, trembling fingers—the letters, the flowers, 
the glove, the long, lovely curl—and to put them back 
into the box again. But she could not doit. The room 


grew dark, her hands dropped nervously at her side, and 


she fell back in the chair in the grasp of a merciful | 


oblivion. 


Two or three of the notes had no date beyond the day 


of the week, and were very simple affairs, that would | 


hardly have been preserved save by a lover. Each con- 
tained merely a few words of graceful badinage, thanking 
Mr. Ditoway for some act of courtesy, or conveying to 
him some invitation. 
ton.” 

Then came one which bore, as did all its successors, the 
signature of “Isabel,” merely. It was quite long, and the 
address was “my dear friend ;” but every word, though 
veiled under the specious guise of friendship, betrayed 
the subtle consciousness of a yet unacknowledged love. 
This was the one dated “ December 13th, 1846.” 

In the fifth were these words only: 

I must see you at 

Your Isaseu.” 


“Come to me at once, my beloved. 
whatever risks, 

Then came the sixth and last, dated in February. It 
was a long, sad, hopeless letter. It did not deal with 
facts but with feelings; it was a record of emotion, not of 


thought. It ended thus: 


“This is my fast farewell, and I implore you to receive 
itas such. You must not try to see me again before you 
leave Paris, as it can only result in greater misery to each 
I am glad you are going away, for this slow agony 
When you are on another con- 


of us, 
is more than I can bear. 
tinent, when an ocean rolls between us, perhaps we may 
both find peace. 

“Tt is all my fault. I should have seen the end from 
the beginning; I should never have allowed you to love 
me. But you were as a God to me, my beloved, and when 
you called, my whole being answered! And then—I 
thought for awhile that I should be strong enough to give 
up all for love; strong enough to tell you that I would go 
with you to the fartherest verge of the green earth, if 
need be; content to lose all else in gaining thee! 

“But I am weaker than the veriest reed, and I cannot 
break the shackles that bind me. Now I shall never look 
upon your face again, never write to you again. You 
will think me hard and cruel, when I am only weak. 


They were signed “Isabel Leigh- | 
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| You will think me heartless, when I shall be longing for 
you with an unutterable longing. You will refuse, per 
haps, to believe me when I tell you, once again, that in 
death as in life, in time as in eternity, my love will be 
yours and yours only. * ISABEL.” 
How long Rachel lay there in the chair, still, cold and 
of she 


She was partially areused by a piping little voice, 


white, in a state semi-unconsciousness, never 


knew, 
at once questioning and querulous—Roy’s voiwe, asking 
What for do you 


I’m very tired, mamma!” 


“Why don't you go to bed, mamma? 
make the room so light? 

She heard him—but she could not answer. She was so 
cold. It seemed to her that the blood had frozen in her 
veins, and that her very heart was ice. Was this the 
Rey’s voice sounded again— 
It was like the voice of 


creeping chill of death? 
this time far off and dream-like. 
many waters. It was— 

Life came back with a shock, a sudden start. 
of little feet had pattered across the carpet, a little, white 


A phir 


figure had climbed into the chair beside her, a pair of soft 
arms were clasped about her neck, and warm, sweet lips 

Next two little, eager 
i her cold fingers, and a 
“Wake up, 


were showering kisses upon hers. 
Sands patted her faee and chafe 
half-frightened voice cried, imperiously: 
Why do you go to sleep 


mamma! Mamma, wake up! 


in your chair for? Why do your face be so white?” 
Then, as she still continued 
making a mighty effort to rally her ferces, it cried again, 
| with a wild, startled sob: “I’m you, 
Why don’t you speak something to your little 


silent, while nature was 


frightened of 
| mamma! 
| Roy ?” 
The icy spell was dissolved ; 
life rushed madly along her veins. 
there was a ringing in her ears like the chiming of many 
bells; her flesh tingled to her finger tips. Roy crept into 
| her arms as her eyes opened. 
She folded the trembling child to her breast, she bowed 
her face to his, and then her tears burst forth, a blessed 
of her will could restrain. 


the swift, warm current of 


Her pulses throbbed ; 


no power 


Nature knew what was best for her, and would have her 
‘way, though the unaccustomed sight and sounds over- 
whelmed Roy with astonishment and pity. 

“Why, mamma, mamma!” cooed the little, caressing 


} 

es which 

| * 
It wasn’t true, 


voice. “Did you have a bad dweam? 
Bad dweams never are true, they are only just 
dweams, you know! But I waked you up, didn’t I? I 


always shall wake you up when you have bad dweams, 


mamma ! 


} 


| mamma !”—and so it prattled on. 
A bad dream! If a merciful God would prove to her 
that it was only that! But there lay the box upon the 
| table, with the tale-bearing letters beside it. 
She dared not think. She must have rest first. Hur- 
riedly she gathered up the box, the papers, and all else, 
| put them in the bureau-drawer again, and turned the key. 
|Then she crept into bed, half-dressed as she was, and 
with Roy in her arms, slept heavily for hours—even as 
she had slept on the day of her husband’s death. 

When she awoke the next morning, the sun shone 
brightly, birds were twittering without, soft winds rustled 
the tree-tops, the waters of the little river were singing 
on their way to the dam; her room, with its rich, yet sub- 
| dued coloring, its pictures and ornaments, was just the 
| same as yesterday. Roy lay beside her, still sleeping. 
| Down-stairs she heard all the faint, pleasant, household 
| noises, the distant clatter of dishes in the breakfast-room, 
land the sound of the coffee-mill. There was Andrew’s 


| 
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leading to the garden. 
bring the mistress’ morning posy. 
ust as before, 


step on the | 

july as ‘the sun, t 
Life was going on j 
Before wha 

She sat up in the bed, pressing her hands to her fore- 
What was this new bewilderment 
If she could only lie 


head, Before what? 
that seemed worse than death? 
lown there on the pillow again, and let that be the last 
~of it! Ifonly she might stay just there in that one room 
amiilthe end came! She was so tired. That was what 
she said to herself. Not wretched, not in sore distress: 
‘ut just tired She had not strength to go any 
farther. She wanted to rest. 

But life broke in upon her at all points 
upon the rest of us. To her, as to all others, came the 
petty needs and duties and obligations, that harass the 
soul, even whi! There is 
but little time to 
teode. The rising-bell was ringing. Roy had awakened, 
fresh, buoyant, jubilant; the blessed fountain of sleep 
having washed from his brain all traces of the night's 
-disturbancee. e wanted to go here and to go there; to 
edo ‘this and to do that. He could hardly wait to finith 
dressing, so eager was he for the fray. Why did not 
mamma hurry Had she forgotten all about the holiday, 
and that Mr. And 
that in just about three days uncle Robert would be 
here? Why did she not meke haste, so as to go down to 
Sreakfast, quick 

The door into her pretty morning-room stood open, and 
Weside her table she could see the basket of papers and 
pamphlets Mr. Deane had sent up for her inspection. 
Aad to-day Mic 
should send Iiaty to the House, 3 

So she braided up her hair, dressed herself, and went 
down to breakfast, as if nothing had happened. Nothing 
oes happen ever, to interfere with dressing and undress- 
dinner and supper. These go on, though 


tired. 


as it breaks 


save it from madness. 
think, to brood, because there is so much 


Hi 


Forde was coming up to talk it over? 


ang, breakfast, 
athe heavens fall. 

But before breakfast was over, she had discovered that 
there were some questions that she must settle with her- 
eelf before she could goa step farther. Her brain was 
whirling, her whole heart was a-faint. 
it that, when she canght a glimpse of herself in the 
mirror, she started as if she had seen her own ghost? 
just then with a basket of raspberries. 

!” she said, “what has come to yon in 


Janet came in 
“Why, m) 
night ? 


mayhap a 


lady 
this one 


thouzh Are you ill, my bairn?” 


bit tired, 


And, setting down her berries, she Jaid her cool hand | 


wapon Rachel's, which-burned with a feverish heat. 

~‘ Not ill, I think,” she answered. ‘“ But I am not feel- 
I want to be alone, to be quiet. Janet, 
uld take Roy home with you, and keep 
Keep him until I send for 


ang just right. 
GZ wisk you 
thim all i 
him.” 
Nothing could have suited the young man better. 


ing. 


ne morn 
He 
had jumped from his chair, thrown down his napkin, 
kissed .kis mother 
‘Gown upon his yellow curls, and dashed out of the honse 


impetuously, crushed his straw hat 


and half way down the garden path, before Janet had 
#urned round and picked up her basket. 

Then Rachel went slowly up-stairs to her own room 
again and locked the door. The first thing to do was to 
re-read those letters. Could it be possibile that she was 
-arazy, or dreaming? or that she had given a wrong 
interpretation to the sentences that had burned them- 


He had come 


hael was to find, or make, an errand that | 


What wonder was | 


You were looking sae well yestreen, | 


——ae 


selves into her brain last night? Might it not all 
some dreadful mistake 


So she put herself to the torture of reading them again 


be 


their dates, reading thy 
She 


have spared herself the pain, for no good came of it; « 


one by one, in the order 
carefully, word by word, letter by letter. might 


a dull conviction that made “assurance doubly sure 


The morning proved as cruel as the night. 

Letting the letters lie in her lap, she took up the long 
shining curl, holding it so that the light shone thr 
Ilow soft and fine, and wit 


it. How beautiful it was! 


what a wonderful golden tint, as if the sunshine was « 
tangled in its meshes! §& 
the recollection came like a quick stab) how Royad | 
told her once, in a jesting mood, that he had mn 
thought to love and marry a dark-haired woman |i 
herself; but that his had always been truly a “dream of 
fair women,” with deep violet eyes, and locks of molter 
gold. Yet at what a moment had he told her this 
When his lips were warm upon her lips, when her hea 
lay upon his bosom, and his hand was playing caress. 
ingly with the wealth of chestnut-brown hair he had un 
braided, that it might flow, as he loved to see it, in wav 
She remembered how, when 


iddenly she remembered 


tresses almost to her knees, 
she had feigned to listen regretfully, and to wish she 
were Midas that for she might change her 
poor brown to gold, he had lifted the disparaged locks 
reverently to his lips, and had told her that one tress of 
her hair was of more worth to him than all the gold in 
the universe. And now here was this yellow curl that 
had arisen out of the grave of years to torment her—t 

come between her sou! and his. Had he—her husband- 

the man whom she had crowned as her king, and mad 

lord of her life and ruler of her destiny—had he really 
loved the woman to whom it belonged—this Isabel 
Leighton? 

How could she believe it? When she thought of her 
own beautiful past, and of all that Royal Dilloway wa: 
or even seemed to be, how could she believe it? But— 
there were the letters, and the golden lock, and all th 
treasured trifles. And more than all, thera was the hard, 
ernel fact that she had never heard him mention Isabe 
Leighton’s name. That he had been in Paris for severa 
weeks that fatal winter, waiting the issue of some negotia 
tions, she knew; also that he had made some 
pleasant acquaintances, He had been fond of recalling 
| the life there, and of telling of what he had seen and 
Yet this one name bad never passed his lips 


sake 


his 


and 





done. 
Concerning it he had been as silent as the grave. 

If he had only told her! That was the cry of her 
spirit—if he had only told 

If Rachel Dilloway had made this diseovery during 


her! 


e might have been angered, in 


Resentment, rather than grief, might have 


dignant. 
been the first prevailing emotion; and wounded pride 
might have wrestled with wounded love and come ofi 
conqueror, I do not know. The heart of woman is s0 
complex that it is not wise to predicate for it any certain 
course of action, 

But how could she be wroth with a dead man? How 
|eould she suffer a tide of earthly passion to disturb the 
| rest of the grave in which, five years before, she had 


her husband's lifetime, sh 


buried the one great Jove of her early womanhood? So, 
as I have said, the ery of her spirit was simply this—if 
he had only told her! 

She seemed to have grown so old, so wise, in that one 


night. She seemed to have ascended at one bound to a 





—_—_—— 


higher plane of thought and feeling; to have taken one 
long stride that placed her years in advance of him upon 
whose grave she had placed the flowers only two or three | 


days ago;—so many years in advance of him that the} 
brooding motherliness that forms so large a part of every | 
noble woman's love, suddenly seemed to become the 
integral element in hers, without which it could have bad 

) existence. 

If he had only told her, so that, knowing all the truth, | 
she might have helped and strengthened him, and in the | 
end have won him back again! For she believed she 
uld have done it. Whatever he mig 
hi of f 


tance might have overwhe!med him, whatever fiery flood 


have felt four 
< woman, whatever sudden stress ite or circum 
passion might have swept him from his moorings, she | 
still believed t But 
it was hard to feel that she had been so deceived; that 


hat his heart of hearts bad been hers. 


when she weleomed him back with pure, wifely joy, her 


kisses bad but reminded him of fresher and, perhaps, 
that when his head had been pillowed on) 


sweeter lips; 
} 


breast, seemingly in glad content, his thoughts had | 


her 
} 


been flying over the seas in search of the young, fair face 
with its eoronet of golden hair, that had so enthralled 





him with its witcheries. 

Had all this beentrue? Or had her knight—she smiled} 
sadly, sitting there alone in the room she had shared with 
him, with those cruel letters in her lap, to think how she 
had been wont to call him her Sir Galahad, her “knight | 
without fear and without reproach ”—had this knight of | 
hers slain, without her aid, the dragon that had well nigh 
overcame him? Had he arisen in his might, and of his 
own strong will broken the bonds woven about him by 
this fair-haired syren? Had he, before he died, been all 
her own again? 

Alas! neither the grave nor her own heart made an- 
swer. She dared not trust her own intuitions. It did/ 
indeed seem to her, as she looked back upon the six 
months that intervened between her husband’s return and | 
his death, that he had never been happier, and that no | 
shadow of a shade had darkened between his heart and 
Yet in those days she had taken everything for 
granted, How then 
could she tell now, after the lapse of five years, whether 
Might they not have 
been blinded, or dazzled, by their own glamour? 

Moreover, Royal Dilloway, no matter what wild witchery 
might have drawn him from the path of right, was of too 
generous and tov Joyal a nature to allow his wife to suffer | 
for his sins or follies—if he could help it. Having come | 
back to her, he would have strained every nerve to pre- 


hers. 
She had been utterly unsuspicious. 


no her eyes had seen clearly? 


vent her from feeling any change in him or in his love. 
Were, then, the instincts of womanhood of no avail? 
Thus was she tossed 
| 


Why, in the name 


Could they teach her nothing? 
ibout by every wind of doctrine. 
But why had he kept the letters? 
of reason and common sense, had he not destroyed every 
vestige of his madness or folly ? 
Perhaps so; but I am tell- 
tuchel Dilloway’s story, and they are the words she 
She would not say sin. In all 
Re 


membering that she knew nothing of the circumstances, 


Weak words, do you say? 
ing 


used to her own heart. 
the long years that followed, she never did say it. 


and that the silence of death had settled upon his lips, 
she would not rashly condemn him. She would wait— 
until the 


revealed. 


day when the secrets of all hearts should be 


Hour after hour passed. Mr. Deane came up to learn 
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| . ~ + 
|and which her father thought was 


|} same message for each of them. 


| them now? 


| its baleful shadow in the daylight. 





her decision as to the changes in the machinery. Mr. 
Forde had a proposition to make in reference to the holi 
day. Katy Brion brought a remarkably perfect carna 
tion, which had bloomed in their little patch of ground 
a new yariety. She 
was to give it into Mrs. Dilloway’s own hand. 

But through the closed door, Rachel gave her maid the 
She was not well, and 
they must come again to-morrow. The carnation must 
be placed in water, and if Katy would come the next day. 
Andrew should give her some choice cuttings from the 
green-house. Once Roy’s little feet came bounding uy 
the stairs, and his hands battered at the door, that for 
once did not open to him, 

Would his dear mamma be lonesome if he stayed tc 


dinner at Janet's? Janet had made him such a eunning 


little oyster-pie, with scallops round the edge, and a hole 
in the middle with fringe round it! Janet thought he 
might stay without asking, but h mamma 
would feel badly. But, mamma! mamma, mightn’t he 
stay? ; 
Yes, he might stay until it was his bed-time, if he 
And then came Janet’s low tap at the door. 
She feared my lady was ill. Was there nothing that she 
ceuld do for berg Should not Andrew go for Dr. Grey 
But the answer came as before. She was not really ill— 
but tired and in need of Would Janet tell the 
cook she need not prepare dinner for her that day? She 


e was afraid 


wished. 


quiet. 


would ring for a cup of tea, by and by, if she wanted it. 

What should she do with the letters and all else she 
had found in the box? When she had supposed them to 
be souvenirs treasured for her sake, and even when she 
believed them to be the sole relics of some boyish love 
that Royal Dilloway had outgrown before he had knowm 
her, she had felt them to be hers alone—to be kept or de- 
stroyed, as she thought fit. But what should she do with 
? They did not seem to belong to her—these 
records of a life with which she had nothing to do; of a 
love which had, perhaps, supplanted and outlived that 
which had been the glory of her brightest days. They 
seemed to belong to the golden-haired woman who had 
written the letters; not to the woman into whose bands 
they had fallen. 

Twice she resolved to destroy them, nevertheless; and 
twice her hand was holden. At last she put them all 
back in the box, just as she had found them, and locked 
it; then she wrapped it in folds of heavy paper and 
What next? It be out of her 
She could not endare to be haunted by its pre- 


sealed it closely. must 
sight. 
sence—to be stumbling over it in the darkness—to feel 
Yet it must be put 
where no idle hands should find it; buried deep in some 
grave from which no idle curiosity should unearth it. 
There was a small closet in the room—a eleset that was 
under the stairs leading to the third story. As Rachel 
sat there, wondering where she could put the box for safe 
keeping and yet have it entirely out of her own way, she 
remembered how, when she first came to Dilloway House, 
her husband had let her into the secret of one of his 
boyish of His Robert's, 


They had been reading some marvellous book which dealt 


ieces mischief. and rather. 


largely in sliding panels ncealed doors 
that sort of t 
They, too, would have some sacred niche, known 


secret passa res, Ct 


and all r, and a lofty ambition seized 


them. 


only to themselves, in which to hide their treasures. So 


with infinite care, and painstaking. and secrecy, they hadi 
sawed away the ceiling of the closet under the staircase, 
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where the rise of a step left just room for a tiny enclosure. 
This they had finished up neatly, and replaced the ceiling 
so ¢arefully that even an observant eye would never have 
noticed that it had been disturbed; and fastened it with 
two very small bolts. This secret cupboard or hiding- 
place had been a great delight to them. Rachel remem- 
bered even then the glee with which Royal told her of 
their first successful attempt at architecture, and showed 
her its neat workmanship, saying that, as far as he knew, 
it had never been discovered. 

There she put the box, hiding the man’s folly, the 
woman’s despair, the wife’s anguish, in the very spot 
where the boy ha@ hidden his bird’s eggs and chrysalides. 
So does tragedy follow fast on the heels of comedy. 


CHAPTER X. 


AVING put the box out of her sight, Rachel re- | 


turned to her low chair by the window, with a 
deathly sinking at her heart. Hew could she take up the 


burden of existence again and go on with it? She had | 


indeed put the box out of her sight, but how was she to 
put it out of her life? How was she to carry the weight 


of this secret, and yet bear it up so lightly that no eye | 


should see it? Noteven Janet’s. In this matter she was 
shut out from all human sympathy. She was too true a 


wife to betray her husband’s secrets, much less his errors. 
When he died she had a right to weep unquestioned; but | 


now this far heavier sorrow must find her mailed at all 
points. To every eye but her own ‘and God’s, her life 
seemed preeisely what it was yesterday. No new shadow 


darkened it, no new care burthened it. What excuse, | 


then, had she for a paler cheek, a rarer smile, a slower 
step? Just now, too, when Robert was coming back, and 
any change in her would be sure to be misconstrued and 
wondered at. 

The bdsket of pamphlets stood on the carpet, just 
within reach of her hand. She took up one of them me- 
chanically, running her eye over the pages, taking vague 
note of the long columns of figures, the tables of statistics. 
Her brain whirled; the letters danced before her eyes, 


and she put the little book down with a sharp quiver of | 


her lips. What did it all mean? How did it concern 
her? What did Mr, Deane send it to her for? Was it 
possible she had ever been interested in the facts collated 
there, or that she ever could be again? What did she 
care about the mills? or about anything? What was 
the use of living any longer, when life was so utterly 
empty ” 

For—God help her!-—she had forgotten little Roy in 
the desolation that swept over her as a flood when she 
closed the little trap-door over the box, with the feeling 
that her husband's heart was shut up with it—shut away 
from her forever. 

She had not shed one tear that day. Her lips were 
parched and blue, there were dark circles under her eyes, 
and her cheeks were white as marble. Her head throbbed 
till it seemed bursting with pain. How long would this 
last? She had thought herself strong toendure; she had 
almost gloried in her perfect health, in her freedom from 
womanish ills and tremors. Would this be her bane new? 
Would she have to live, because she was too strong to die, 
after life had lost all its glory? Could she not die, even 
if she wanted to? 

She had forgotten little Roy, and she had forgotten 
God. But neither of them had forgotten her. Did they 
conspire together to save her from herself? 


A little hand shook the door vielently, and a little voice 
clamorously demanded entrance. 
“Let me in, mamma, let me in!” it shouted. “I'm 
| lonesome for my mamma! Let me in!” 
Then, as he listened for a minute, and no reply came 
from the silent room, a low, pitiful wail burst from him. 
lay ‘spect I hasn't got any mamma! I ‘spect she’s dead 
| and gone! QO mamma! mamma!” he cried. 
| Rachel flung open the door and caught him in her 
arms, covering his face with kisses, but saying never a 
|word. He pushed himself away from her, placing his 
small hands upon her breast and looking eagerly in her 
eyes. What told the child that there was something 
amiss? What made his untaught nature divine that she 
| needed help—the help that comes from the touch of tende: 
| hands, the ministrations of loving, even though ignorant, 
| sympathy ? 
| He serambled out of her arms, he rushed down-stairs 
and out of the house, he flashed through the garden like 
| @ fire-fly, and found Janet. 
| “Come to my mamma!” he cried, panting, as he caught 
| hold of her dress. ‘She wants you!” 
“ Did she say so, my bairnie?”’ 
“Why no!” he answered, while a puzzled look stole 
| over his face, “she didn’t edzatly say so. But she wants 
| you—come!” And in another minute Janet was in her 
| mistress’ room, 
For a moment she hesitated, waiting on the threshold. 
| Then the elder woman, forgetting everything but their 
| common womanhood, went straight to the younger and 
| took her in her arms, as if she bad been a suffering child. 
“T wad na wish to intrude, my lady,” she said, as 
| Rachel’s head drooped upon her motherly breast, “gnd I 
| ha’ stayed awa’ from you all the lang day because you 
| bade me. But do you mind what I told your dear hus- 
band on the day when he first brought you to Woodleigh? 
If you will na take care o’ yoursell, I must take care 0’ 
| you mysell, for his sake as weel as for yonrain. Your 
| head is sae hot and your hands and feet are like the 
| cauld ice, dearie. You maun go to bed this very minute, 
| and let me nurse you well again.” 
Meanwhile she was unfastening Rachel’s clethes and 
taking down her hair; and in less time than it has taken 
to tell it, she had laid her on the cool, soft pillows, and 
was chafing her chilled limbs. Janet was as keen- 
sighted as shewas sympathetic, and she did not fail to 
| read aright the signs of mental suffering engraved on the 
| white, still face over which she leaned. But she knew 
| when to speak and when to be silent, and neither by word 
| or look did she hint at any other than physical ailments. 
| It was her business to take care of her mistress, who had 
| neither mother nor sister to look after her; not to pry 
|into her secrets. She knew, too, that the mental and 
| bodily distress but supplemented each other, and that to 
| relieve the one was to help the other. So she went to 
work to make her thoroughly comfortable, brushing her 
| hair with a slow, steady movement, bathing the heated 
| forehead with perfumed waters, and after awhile coaxing 
| her to taste the morsel of palatable food she prepared for 
‘her. She had her reward. Gradually the hard, lifeless 
|immobility that had startled her, died out of Rachel's 
| face, and a softer expression took its place; the gray 
| pallor melted into a less ghastly paleness; her hands 
grew warm, and her eyes lost their steely, unnatural 
glitter. Suddenly she raised her arms and clasped them 
about Janet's neck, while tear after tear trickled softly 
| through her closed eyelids. 





Oh! blessed balm of human sympathy and love! Janet 
said not a word, but sat there on the side of the bed pil- 
lowing her young mistress’ head upon her breast, rocking 
pack and forth with a slow, persistent motion, and croon- 
ing snatches of a soft Scoteh song, until, to her great joy 
and relief, Rachel fell fast asleep—not into the deep, 
h@vy stupor of the night before, but into quiet, restful, 
m BAe. slumber. 

“She is better, God be thankit!” Janet whispered late 
in the evening, when she crept out into the ball to speak 
to Andrew. “ When Roy brought me here, my lady re- 
minded me o’ nothing but ane o’ your your tall, stately 
white lilies crushed and broken by the storm. But she 
sleeps now, my dear mon; an’ ye ken how the dis- 
ciples said of Lazarus, ‘If he sleeps he shall do well.’ 
Go home ‘now an’ take your rest, Andy, for I maun 
stay here till the morning.” 

Rachel never knew it, though, half buried in the depths 
of a great easy chair, Janet watched there in the darkness 
until the day dawned. Then she stole softly away. 

When Rachel woke the next morning, refreshed and 
strengthened by the blessed ministrations of sleep, Roy 
was sitting up in his crib, looking at ber somewhat sadly, 
with great, wide eves. In an instant he had scrambled 
over the low railing and was by her side, nestling close to 
her breast in happy content. 

“Janet said I must not ’sturb you, mamma, and I 
didn’t; I only just looked, and I didn’t speak one word. 
J know what made you sick, mamma,” he whispered ; 
“but I did not tell Janet. It was the bad dweam. Are 
you going to be well this day? Are you going to laugh 
at me and wear a pretty dress when you go down to din- 
ner? Are you, mamma?” and the child patted her 
cheeks with his Jittle, soft hands, that had healing in 
their every touch. “It ‘most broke my heart when you 
didn’t open the door to me yesterday. I thought I hadn't 
any mamma in this world. I thought I was a little 
orphan boy, because, you know, my papa went away 
a great while ago—before I ever came here to live, 
mamma.” 

She held him close—closer. 
“dweam,” if it must darken her own life, should not cast | 
a shadow over that of heroy. The first sharp agony | 
was over, and henceforth «she would bear her pain in 
silence. Last night she had moaned over the strength 
that was likely to make the conflict so sharp, the way so 
long. But her vision was clearer this morning. The 
pain was all there, the bitter sense of less, the conscious- 
ness that something most precious, most holy, had gone 
out of her life, never, never to be restored. But with it 
also was the consciousness that the pang could be borne. 
Yesterday it seemed unendurable, and her whole being 
was in a state of revolt. She struggled with the inevita- 
ble, she resisted fate, she prayed for death as the only 
angel of release. To-day, looking down into the depths 
of her own nature, she said: “I am well—I am strong. 
I shall live in spite-of sorrow, in spite of suffering. The 
arrow that pierces will not slay. How, then, shall I 
live ?—as a whimpering coward who shrinks from pain 
and displays his wounds to every chance comer, or as a 
noble soul who rises above it and hides its scars?” 

Holding Roy in her arms, white his continuous prattle 
fell upon her ears like the sound of rippling waters—for 
she did not distinguish a word ‘he said—she made de- 
liberate choice. Her child should not suffer for his | 
father’s sake; he should not bear his mother’s burdens, | 
nor be saddened by her sadnese, He loved smiles, and | 


God helping her, the bad | 
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he should have them; he loved cheer and brightness, and, 
God helping her, it should not be his mother’s hand that 
withheld them. " 

And just then the little voice raised itself, imperiously 
demanding to be heard. 

“You don’t hear a word I say! You don’t speak to 


me,mamma! If you're well enough, why don’t you talk 


| to me about my papa, as you always do in the morning ?” 


It was true. They did, almost always, have a “ talk 
about papa” every morning. Now was Roy to lose his 
father—the father who was as real to him as if he sat 
at the same table—because she had lost her husband 
anew, and yet had no fresh grave over which to weep 
openly ? 

Yet it was so hard! 


But she did it, even that day. If her lip quivered, and 


| there was something in her voice that had never been 


there before, Rey did not know it. 

There was still another battle to be fought—and im- 
What was she going to do about the busi- 
How could she go on with it? Every step that 
she had taken thus far had been, directly or indirectly, 
for her husband’s sake. It had been the glory of her 


| life, its inspiration, its romance, to do the very work that 


he had been compelled to leave, to carry out his plans, to 


| put herself in his place as far as it was possible for wo- 


man to do it. Care, and labor, and responsibility, from 
which she might have shrank if acting only for herself, 
she had counted as all joy when acting for him; and she 
had rejoiced in the thought that he looked down upon her 
from the upper skies and blessed her. 

How was it now? It was only through the memory*of 
his love that she had been strong to do that which it was 
not easy, nor always pleasant, for a woman to de. With- 
out that to support her, how could she go on? Her 
strong staff was broken, and the fragments pierced her 
hard. y 

Then the tempter came and took her up into an ex- 
ceeding high mountain, and showed her all the kingdoms 
of the world and the glory thereof. 


She was rich, she was young, she was fair. Rachel 


| Dilloway was not a vain woman; but the latter fact was 


as patent as either of the others, and how could she be 
ignorant of it, or why should she pretend to ignore it? 
She had, doubtless, years to live, and why should she 
cling toa dream? Life had much to offer to such as she, 
and the world was wide. Why should she not throw off 
the burden she had assumed, the cares that crowded, the 
responsibilities that wearied ? Why should she not make 
a new home for herself and Roy? Or, better still, why 
not travel? Perhaps amid new scenes, and surrounded 
by new delights, she might forget that which must be an 
ever-haunting presence here. 

Why, she might be free as a bird or a butterfly! 

The wings of her soul stirred within her; its pinions 
beat against the bars. Her eyes, looking straight out of 
the window, saw nothing that was there; her ears were 
deaf to the sweet, familiar sounds that had charmed them 
so long. But before her, in one vast panorama, passed 
all the kingdoms of the werld and the glory thereof, and 
voices charming never so wisely rang through all the 


| chambers of her heart. Why need she stay here in Wood- 


leigh when the world was so wide? Other women lived 
idle, careless, pleasure-seeking lives, unreproached by 


| their own consciences. Why should not she? 


Yet—was there no God in Heaven or onearth? Be- 
cause she had lost her husband, was He blotted oat of 
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existence? Because sho could not do the work that she 
had verily belived was God-appointed work, as happily 
now as heretofore, should she therefore not do it at all? 
Having put her hand to the plough, should she turn back 
in the furrow because the share cut deeply, and there 


were stones in the way? Was duty duty, and right 


right, or were they merely catchwords for idle souls to | 


play with? 

It was high noon, and the bell of the great North Mill 
was ringing. From her seat by the open window she 
could see the operatives swarming out of the factories, 
They were not so far off but that the hum of many voices, 
the tramping of many feet, the echo of distant songs, the 
shouting and the laughter reached her ear, mellowed and 
softened into one harmonious whole. She could even dis- 
tinguish a form now and then; Mr. Deane’s tall, lank 


1 


WHY MEN FAIL. 
| GOOD story is told of a man who was very fond oj 
| A strong and bravedogs. He had bought one of huge 
size and great strength, and called very brave. He 
| built a fine house for him, fed him weil, and the big dog, 
| handsome and sleek, followed his master everywhere. 
One day, as they were walking through a forest, two 
thieves suddenly attacked the man, and the dog, instead 
| of suceoring his master, turned tail and ran. The man 
| might have been beaten to death, but just in time to save 
| him, anotber dog sprang from the thieket, caught one of 
| the thieves by the throat, and pulled him down, and the 
gamekeeper of the forest coming up a moment after, the 
| other thief made off. 
| The man was profuse in thanks to the gamekeeper, and 
in praises of his brave dog, and, disgusted with the cow 


figure, and the creeping gait of old Morris, who boasted | ardice of his own huge animal, offered to exchange, giving 


that he had worked in the mills for five and thirty years, 
and, praise be to God, could do a hand’s turn with the 
best of them yet. There might have been two opinions as 
to that. But old Morris was one of the hands, and 
would be till the day of his death; and if it was a com- 
fort to him to suppose he earned his wages, why let him 
think so! Was that Katy Brion with the white apron 
and the bright pink sun-bonnet, stealing along under the 
shadow of the hedge? And who was that going round 
by the other path to meet her? There went John Far- 
rington up the street-—a marked man in a crowd always, 
he carried his head so superbly. 


a large sum besides. The gamekeeper assented, and the 
man, proud of his bargain, took the new dog home, made 
a great pet of him, and told the story of his bravery every 
where. He felt as if he could.not do enough to reward 
the dog for the courage which had saved his life. They 
were inseparable companions. ; 
As the story ran, the man was walking in the same 
forest about a year afterwards, when he was again attacked 
by robbers. He whistled for his dog, never doubting of 
his help, but, to his great surprise, as soon as the dog saw 
the danger, he gave one long howl and took to his heels 
But, at the same moment, another dog, thin and spare, 





Roy was in the garden with Andrew, shouting with de- 
light as he trundled his little wheelbarrow up and down | 
the paths. If she should take him away to wander over | 
the world wherever her restless spirit might lead her, 
would he ever, in the years to come, ask why she had sold 
his birthright for a mess of pottage? 

Rachel’s color came and went; her heart beat tumultu- 
She must decide that point once for all before 
She did not wish it to be a matter open | 
There went little Tommy 
Reyal saved his life when 


ously. 
Robert came. 
for discussion after that.— 
Mahar with his dinner-pail. 
he was only three years old; pulled him out of the river 
just as he was sinking for the last time. How well she 


rushed in, and by the fury of his attack, put the robbers 
to flight. 

The gamekeeper soon came up, and told him it was bis 
old dog who had rescued him. On his expressing surprise 
at the change in the nature of the dogs, the gamékeeper 
said, that if dogs were petted too much, and kept too fat 
and sleek, without any trial of their courage, they would 
soon grow cowardly. 

Whether this theory is eorrect or not in its relation to 
dogs, we know that it applies in some sense to boys and 
men. They are spoiled by a life of luxury and ease. They 
need work and hardships to bring out their best qualities. 

Mr. Seward, it is said, once ran away from eollege, in a 





remembered it! and the tremor in Reyal’s voice as he 
told her of the poor mother’s burst of gratitude. 

With this thought she turned her eyes far off to the 
hill-side cemetery. Midday as it was, it was all in shadow 
save where one strong ray of sunshine shot through the 
trees, illumining the shaft of white marble that marked 
her husband's grave. The last hour had been so full of | 
tender suggestions. Was the merciful Father trying to | 
help her? Was He reaching out His arms to His tired | 
child? Tired of her own questionings, her own bewil- | 
dering doubts ? 

She rose at last, and locked the door. 
in the very spot where she had more than once knelt with 
Royal Dilloway, she bowed her head again to the yoke} 
she had so nearly thrown off, praying God to give her | 
strength to do for Him the work that she had begun to do 
for her husband’s sake. 

That was all. Rachel was prompt to act as she was 
quick to decide. The last few days had changed the 
whole current of her inner life. But from-that hour the 


outer life went on precisely as before; and no one | 
dreamed that her soul had been down into the valley | a point. 


and shadow of death, whence it returned doubly wid- 


owed. 
(To be continued.) 


Then kneeling | power. 
| life. 


fit of anger at his father, and took a school in a Southern 
State. After some months, his father found out where he 
was, was reconciled to him, and persuaded him to return 
and finish his college studies. Mr. Seward prevailed on a 


classmate, one of the most brilliant scholars in the college, 


| to take his place im the schoo!. 


He met this classmate only after an interval of many 
years. He had married a rich Southern lady, and settled 
down on a large plantation, and had grown, fat and lazy, 
doing nothing in the way of study, and turning out a very 
commonplace man, with neither ambition nor intellectual 
A fine seholar had been spoiled by a luxurious 


Mr. Seward congratulated himself om His own escape 
from such an ignoble fate. Had he continued in the 
school, and married a rich plantation, he might have lost 
all ambition and all capacity for civie honors. 


ENEVOLENCE,-—I see in this world tayo heaps 
human happiness and misery. If I can take but th: 
smallest bit from one heap and add to the other, I carry 
If a child has dropped a halfpenny, and by 
giving it another I can wipe away its tears, I feel I have 
done something. I should be glad indeed to do greater 
things, but 1 will not neglect this. 
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A LONG LOOK BACKWARD, 


BY MARGARET EARLE, 


that is 


Alone, 


LD age grows garrulous, they say—perhaps 

the reason my lips are unsealed to-night. 
— yet not lonely, memory has been very busy in these 
wilight hours. 
Bug stretch of years to a sunny childhood, 


[ have been looking backward over a 
Ab! whata 
dreary Waste lies between !—what shipwrecked plans and 
hopes !—Ww hat bitter disappointments !—what weary toss- 
ings! 

But, sitting here in my quiet home to-ni 
streams forward over the dreary waste from that sunlit 
childhood, and backward from this setting light, a soft 
radiance that brightens all the shadows. 

I have stood at sunset, after a summer shower, and 
watched a rainbow thrown out in bright relief against a 
dark and troubled sky. Can it be, I wonder, that in all 
our troubles are hidden these prismatic colors, waiting 
only for the touch of a tender, humble faith to set them 
free, and span our heayens with such a bow of promise? 

De Quincy says: “ The happiest of all childhoods will 
have been that of which the happiness has survived and 
expressed itself, not in distinct records, but in deep affec 
tion, in abiding love, and the hauntings of meditative 
power,” 

My childhood was as free, and happy, and light- 


hearted as atchild’s life can ever be. An atmosphere of 


ilfe 


love enfolded me, and the pleasures of a country wert 


endless. I grew up a worshipper of Nature—indeed, sh 
took me so entirely to her heart, | came to care more for 
her than for human companionship. 

But if the childhood and early youth were blithe and 
happy the shadows were gathering, and came stretching 
their darkness over me. One and another of the choicest 
and dearest friends were taken—and with me no second 
triend can ever take the place of the dead. 
there is a vacancy forever. 

Che dearest hopes were blighted—the most cherished 


jiuns defeated—the intensest aspirations stifled. Checked, 


crossed, thwarted everywhere, I €ould scarcely recognize | 


n maturer years a trace of the light-hearted, happy girl. 
\h! this is the saddest part of our trials here—to have 
the bitter pain of the discipline and none of the blessing. 
In our blindness, we bear as best we can what we canrot 
possibly rid ourselves of, but never by true submission 
accept what would make the discipline tolerable. 

Oh! in those years how unspeakably I longed for a 
hame of my own—a quiet little nest where I might have 
Freedom to do—freedom to do 


absolute freedom. my 


best. Ah! I would show what my capabilities were, if 
hand or brain could only earn me a home of my own. 
Nay, it was no 


In that was 


Do you fancy other dreams at work ? 
nan's home I wanted—a home of my own. 
in inexpressible charm. I would show to my skeptical 
friends that an lronest, earnest, self-reliant woman, in the 
best sense of that word, could make a home that should 
be as attractive as any matron’s of them all. 

My 


most thorough 


| had never been troubled by any dreams of love. 
While I had the 
going friendship for my gentlemen friends, I had also 
I think 
At 
least, I_ know that my best gentlemen friends, those for 
whom I had the deepest respect and warmest friendship, 


heart was my own. 
the most perfect indifference to them as lovers. 


marriage improves men even more. than women. 


were the married meu of my acquaintance. 
The home came at last. A distent relative, an eccentric 


STOR 


Once gone, | 


Y-TELLER. 
realize 


old bachelor, left me by will a sum sufficient to 


these heart-longings, And it came just as | would have 
liked it best. 
the dead than a gift from the living. 


I would far rather take it as a legacy from 
I looked long and 
earefully before I could find a place to my taste. At 
length I found it; and had the ordering of it, from the 
foundation-stone to the topmost shingle, been my own, it 
could not have suited me better. 

A tasteful Gothic cottage, standing sufficiently apart for 
freedom, sufficiently near for protection, with a beautiful 
outlook on the distant hills 


its shadows over greensward as soft, and smooth, and 


: a single stately elm throwing 
> . a 


velvety as turf can be; ivy nestling around the windows, 
the slender, graceful branches dreoping over them and 
waving to and fro with®pvery breath of wind. Whata 
lovely framing this would be for the gay, fragrant, blos- 
soms that should have that sunny window all to them- 
sely Back of the house the grounds sloped down to a 
clear, running brook, that just here was broken into a 
of A rustic bridge spanned 


the stream, and just beyond was a beautiful piece of 


cs. 
little cascades. 


succession 


is. 
Within the house the arrangement was quite as satis- 


woo 
factory. A eozey little parlor, and back of it a delightful 
sitting-room looking off upon the woods, while the old 
Around 
his room I would gather all the comfort and brightness 


elm-tree stretched its graceful shadows over it. 
possible, 
Here was my precious library, beyond all price to me. 
3 miscellaneous character might have provoked a smile 
” I had all 


he books I wanted—not those I ought to want. 


m “wise and reverend heads. my life 


and re-read, and were precious from 
Each 


All had been read 


association as well as for their intrinsie worth. 


volume was covered with hieroglyphics, to which I only 
had the key, and 
My cabinet, too, was there. 


hood I had a mania for collecting all manner of 


each was like the face of an old friend. 
From my earliest child 
things; it had followed me through life, until now I had 
many valuable specimens and rare curiosities, the 
friends who had humored this fancy. In fact, my 
cottage threatened to be as much of a curiosity in its way 
as was that of Miss Hellevi Hausgiebel, that oddity of 
Miss Bremer’s creation. 

But there was one room, the sanctum of my little home, 
A 


was 


where no foot but mine ever crossed the threshold. 
This 


sacred to the memories of the olden time, and the dear 


stranger's presence would have profaned it. 
ones who had gene. Here was the secretary my father 
always used, and which was such a wonder to my childish 
eyes. It was a fine, old-fashioned piece of furniture that 
came inte our home before I was born; and its odd little 
drawers and cupboards, and the arched recess into which 
a clock was nicely fitted, and the one private drawer 
always locked, were to me an unfailing source of curiosity. 
Dearer to me far 
secretary I held as the most precious treasure my house 


than any modern elegance, this old 


ontained, All the furniture and belongings of this room 


were rel of the dear old days ef my childhood, to 
which this spot seemed the only link fNat bound me, To 
those dear ones all the love of my heart had been given, 
ind these were the only earthly memorials of the love 
and the loved. 

When I came to this room, there was always an in- 
voluntary pause at the deor. This is holy ground, some- 
thing always seemed to whisper, and warned me never to 


| take over that threshold the discontent and strife of a 
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spirit at war with the world. And whatever of good her education into my own hands. I was her mother, 
there may have been in my life, whatever of noble pur- | playmate, teacher, friend; and never was there more 
pose and true endeavor, was brought from that little room |entire love and confidence between a child and a person 
where an angel presence seemed ever to dwell, and al of maturer years. What happy hours we had in that 
greater than an angel presence stooped to hear the lowly | dear, old sitting-room! How easy study was, with the 
ery that went up for help. } elm shadows dancing in at the open window, and playing 

Two or three years after coming into possession of my hide and seek with the sunlight on the floor. The earliey 
delightful home, a malignant fever becoming an epidemic | routine of knowledge came to her so pleasantly and easi!) 
swept through the place. On the outskirts of the town, | in this natural home way, it never brought a thought ot 
among other victims, a father and mother both died, after | distaste or weariness. The cabinet was a perpetual fund 
a short illness, leaving a little orphan three years of age. | of interest. How many lessons of other lands, their cli 
Some of my friends laughingly proposed that I should | mate, people, resources, were learned as one lesson grew 
adopt the little waif. Absurd as the proposal seemed, it out of another, and then her awakened curiosity and 
would force itself again and agaip upon my thoughts. eager interest led her to books to find out more. 

Now I had a good deal of selfMfenial and generosity in This was the carrying into practice of one of my pet 
my nature, but underlying them was a plenty of the “ old | theories—and it worked admirably. I always pitied the 
Adam.” I would have no joint ownership in the child. | long rows of weary little children in a erowded schoo! 
She should be wholly mine, or not mine at all. But after | room, trying to learn lessons of not the slightest ihterest 
diligent inquiry, I found there was really no one to claim | to them, or the least practical value. 
the child, and she would be sent toan asylum. SoItook| How full of quiet joy those summers were! How plea 
her to my heart and home. | sant the lessons were for both teacher and scholar. Often 

“Poor child,” said my enemies, (for I had enemies—T | on the back verandah, with the sweet music of the brook, 
suppose most people with strong individuality have | and the green woods s0 near, and oftener in the still depths 
them,) “what a dreary life she will have of it, with no | of the woods themselves was the studying done, and then 
one but that old maid to care for her! She will ruin her’ the books thrown aside, we both learned better lessons 
by severity.” from God’s own world than ever books contained. If her 

“She will spoil her by indulgence,” said my friends, education in this way was not by rule, it went on rapidly 
who knew me better. No, I would do neither. I would | and thoroughly, and when, with health established, she 
steer straight between the two extremes. Ihe little | was able to go into school, she took her place at the head 
orphan should have all the care, and love, and tenderness, | of her companions. 
and more of real companionship than most mothers give, As her young life unfolded in beauty, and came nears 
but I would guide her wisely as wel! as tenderly. ing the point where the girl and the woman meet, how 

T had any quantity of pet theories. Now I would see | anxiously I watched, guarding her, ah! so carefully from 
whether any of these fine-spun things would stand the | all companionship that could harm. I never shut her 
actual wear of life. I had laughed so often at the irre- | away from the pleasant pastimes of her young friends. 
concilable difference between the theories and practice of |I had secn the folly and wrong of this in some of the 
my married friends. Perhaps I should succeed no better, | over-careful mothers of my acquaintance. Youth seeks 
but I thought I should. | youth, and it is far better to give to children the com 

She came. And if the patter of little feet brought panionship of their own age, than to shut them up, 
music, and the flitting of a little form brought sunshine, | through fear of imaginary evil, to the company only of 
both brought watching and care with them. All the | their elders. 
diseases of childhood had apparently been reserved for| But while she was the life of her circle of young 
my acknowledged talent of nursing; and now she went | friends, it was a joy to me to know that my loving sym- 
faithfully through the whole round, not omitting even | pathy had won her so entirely, that she always came back 
chicken-pox, which many children, I believe, do skip | to me to find her greatest pleasure and happiness. How 
over, Winding up at twelve with an attack of scarlet fever, | anxiously I thought of her future. I knew her loving 
that came near finishing us both up together. This last | and lovable nature would never stand alone as mine had 
danger over, I began to breathe more freely. | done; and I trembled lest my darling should some day 

If the little orphan had proved a great care, she had | give herself to one who would not deserve such a treasure. 
also proved a great treasure. Here is the one advantage | Ah! how needless were these fears. Even then there was 
a single or a childless woman has over the mother who | a home preparing for her that should never have a taint 
has a natural right to her children. She must take what- | of mortal weakness or infirmity. Tender as my care had 
ever is sent her, whether ugliness or beauty—an angel in | been, she was to pass to a keeping infinitely more tender. 
embryo or a devil in disguise. But we are free to choose | Mercifully, “ my eyes were holden” that they should not 
the child of our adoption, and from a given number take | see the gathering shadows. 
the one that suits our fancy best. I stand by a sensible She had just passed her sixteenth birthday, and the 
woman’s rights, and this is one of them. happiest snmmer of her life was drawing to its close. 

No choice could ever have been more fortunate than Could I guess it was taking with it all the summer beauty 
mine. She was one of those children so often found in| and brightness of my life? I shall never forget that 
books—so rarely seen in real life. A little figure fashioned | early September evening. We were sitting by the open 
most daintily, every movement full of grace—the soft, window of our senuggery, for none of the chilliness of 
dark eyes, gentle and tender, a well-shaped head with a | autumn had crept into the air. A full moon was queen 
wealth of brown, wavy hair, and the low, musical voice, | ing it in a cloudless sky, a light breeze touched the 
when it rippled in laughter, was the sweetest I ever heard. | branches of our dear eld elm, and the tremulous shadows 
This was the outward showing of a lovely disposition and | were falling on the green sward and over the window-sill. 
a well-balanced mind. | In the pure moonlight, the world stood transfigured, and 

Through her earlier years, so broken by sickness, I took | my darling’s upturned face was like that of an angel. 





a 
Our talk was of many things; but could we 
it was our last, it, could hardly have shaped itself dif- 
ferently. 

The angel of death was even then bending over our 
home, and before the morning came had gathered into its 
dark shadows all that was left me of human love or hope. 
The only comfort was, she 
fear. No touch of 

She had slept in 


swiftly, surely the blow fell. 
i & been spared all suffering and 
mortal agony rested on the dear face, 
peace, and awaked in glory. 

How the weeks and months passed I scarcely knew. 
It was long before I could rouse myself?from this last 
blow. But the years brought outward quiet and some- 
thing of inward peace. 
and more of her gain: and with thoughts of her ever in 
mind, I gradually took up the old life again, but never 
with so firm a hold but I could drop it joyfully if the call 


came for me. Our lives were parted, yet scarcely divided. | 


For her presence was with me so constantly, I could not 
but feel that as I had given her my best of human care, 
she was giving back to me an angel's ministry. 

And so,as I sit here to-night, with silver locks, and 
wrinkled face, and stooping form, I am thinking of those 
who stood with me “ beside a massive gateway in years 
while I can only sit and 


gone by;” they have entered in, 
“calmly wait till the hinges turn for me.” 


HOME-MADE WINE. 


making community is a community of drunkards.” 
Said a man of fifty to me—a man who drinks liquor 


YAYS a man in California: “ We find here that a wine- 
S 


whenever he wants it, and always has: “ My neighbors, 
when they commenced making wine, were sober men; 
they are now drunkards. I have a small vineyard, and 
make a little wine, and last winter used a keg of it. It 
was very nice; but I noticed that our youngest son, a lad 
f seventeen, liked it better than any of us. I watched 
him a few days. I said to my wife, ‘If we want to make 
Edward a drunkard, we had better keep wine in the 
house.” That was the last wine we ever had, and we 
mean to have no more.” 

Another friend says: “I know a man whose house is 
a perfect Paradise for outward beauty. His 
oranges, olives, English walnuts, number by thousands, 
besides figs, etc., and vines without number. Said he to 


me: ‘If I had my life to live over again, I would never 


trees, 


plant a vine except for table use;’ and he utterly refuses 
to make any more wine or brandy while he lives. And 
Because the mischief has come down on his own 
head, and the miseries of drunkenness have entered his 
household. I have visited another county—I will not 
copy the names—and everywhere I find the wine-makers 


why? 


and the wine-drinkers are drunkards, and—the wine is 
This experience, which they may rely upon, may 
save some people time and trouble, and perhaps sorrow, 
So we leave 


pure! 


in making the experiment for themselves. 
it.” Such are some of the censiderations which impel 
me to deprecate the introduction and use of home-made 
wines. 

Will those still in favor of home-made wines think for a 
moment of the irine-made home ? 

Nature bids me love myself, and hate all that hurt me; 
reason bids me love my friend, and hate those that envy 
me; religion bids me love all, and hate none, and over- 
come evil with good, 


THE STORY-TELLER. 


have known 


| ten thousand men, and took Selah by war.” 


I came to think less of my loss 


| make progress in nothing. 
| hours of reading, if you suffer yourself or any one else to 
| 





PETRA AND ITS RUINS. 
BY Cc. 

ETRA, the Selah of Scripture, once the mighty 

capital of Idumea, is a ruined city of Arabia Petrea, 

am ancient country in the mountainous region of 
Western Asia, between the Dead Sea and the Gulf of 
Akaba. This city was called Fetra by the Greeks, and 
Selah by the Hebrews, both words meaning rock. Its 
importance is recognized in Scripture in many places. 
We find that Amaziah, king of Judah, “slew of Edom 
Also, “ Thou 
that dwellest in the clefts of the rocks, whose habitation 
is high; that saith, ‘Who shall bring me down to the 
ground?’” This city was the of Arabian 
commodities and ee) and an important and won 
derful place, powerful and renowned, but for many ages 
lost from the knowledge of the civilized world. In the 
reign of Trajan, it fell under the power of Rome, and 
was afterward a metropolitan see, but a few centuries 


storehouse 


later it silently disappeared from the annals of nations, 
and no historian tells how or when it perished. 

Petra was just below Mount Hor, and more than two 
thousand feet above the valley. These ‘“‘ mountains of 
Edom” are now rugged and desolate, but many fertile 
valleys, and traces of numerous cities, remind us of the 


|time when Esau’s dwelling was “of the fatness of the 


earth, and the dew of heaven” was upon it. The main 
entrance into the city is on the east, between two cliffs, 
forty feet high and fifty yards apart, which soon become 
higher, nearer and crowded with excavated tombs. The 
sides of this winding ravine at one place are but twelve 
feet apart, and three hundred feet high, a small stream 
runs through it. At last, the opening becomes broader, 
and suddenly the splendid front of the Temple of Khusneh 
comes in sight, with its columns, entablatares, statues, 
ete., hewn out of the solid rock. Within is a large and 
lofty room, and several small rooms. Near the temple is 
a semicircular theatre, with seats, range above range, in 
the solid rock, capable of seating four thousand men. A 
little more toward the west the city itself comes into view, 
which is a mile long and half a mile wide, with many 
branch excavations on the sides, and the whole surrounded 
by ¢liffs from four to six hundred feet high. 
Near the centre of the city 


This space 
is covered with dwellings. 
are the remains of a grand triumphal arch, the glory and 
name of which are lost. the banks of the stream 
which surrounds the city most of the public buildings 
seem to have stood. West of the arch stands the most 
perfect edifice of Petra, by the Arabs called “ Pharaoh's 
house,” it is large and square, with a colonnade, a piazza 
The whole place shows the magnifi- 
There are many temples of 


On 


and a noble arch. 
cence of the ancient city. 
living rock; one, called the Deir, is very large, about 
one hundred and fifty feet square, and the saine in 
height, and its lower columns twenty-four feet in cireum- 
These excavations must have been made with 
great labor. The aspect of the city is very grand and 
It is inhabited now only by wandering Abrabs. 


ference. 


peculiar. 
Dunellen, New Jersey. 


Sain the distinguished Lord Chatham to his son, “I 
would have inscribed on the curtains of your bed and the 


| walls of your chamber, ‘If you do not rise early, you can 


If you do not set apart your 


break in upon them, your days will slip through your hands 
unprofitable and frivolous, and unenjoyed by yourself.’” 
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WINDOW-CURTAINS,* 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. | 
CHAPTER XX. | 
| 


O a new weight of trouble was laid upon my already 
over-burdened soul; a new fear added to the terrors 
that haunted my days, and made so many of my 

nights sleepless. It was quite possible that Mrs. Barton 
would remember, with more or less distinctness, her visit 
to my house, and her payment of five hundred dollars to 
meet a supposed debt of her husband’s; and more than 
probable that she had given Mr. Martindale a true state 
ment of the way in which she had parted with this large 
sum of money. 

I tried, not being able to : i the thing out of my | 
mind, to quiet my disturbance™by arguing that I had | 
nothing to fear even if it were known that I had taken | 
the five hundred dollars from Mts. Barton. T could | 
boldly assume that her husband owed me the money, and | 
that I had a right to it. This could not now hurt me 
with my old employers, or lead to any exposure of a dis- 
honest complicity between Barton and myself. They 
knew all they wanted to know, and the case, so far as 
they were concerned, had been settled once for all. 

But my soul was not quieted by this view. I had a 
fear of Martindale. We met occasionally on the street, | 
but he never stopped to pass a friendly word; merely 
nodding in a cold, polite way. His eyes always seemed | 
to look through me in the moment they rested, at such 
times, on my face, with the severity of a judge or an 
accuser. I knew that he had lost all faith in me, and 
believed me in some way guilty of Barton’s death. To 
what extent the dying man had communicated the real 
facts in the case, I was ignorant; but from what passed 
between Martindale and myself at the time, I was satis- 
fied that he had only hints and fragments to build upon. 
But he had, evidently, enough of these to destroy his 





faith in me utterly. | 

“What do I care for him?” I would say, half angrily, | 
to myself, as the thought of Martindale haunted me like | 
a threatening ghost. | 

I was not afraid of Baldwin, who knew of my dis- 
honesty ; nor of Mr. Royal, noreven Mr. Link. All these | 
men I ¢ould hold by self-interest. My position gave me 
a certain power over them; and my ability to serve them 
was my guaranty of safety. They were using me for 
their own advantage, and I had no dread of exposure so 
long as I would aid them financially. 

But Martindale stood in my way a perpetual menace. | 
His purity of character, his high integrity, his faithful 
ness to the right, made me fear him. He was one of | 
the few among my old friends who stood aloof, and asked 
neither favor nor friendship. My elevation was nothing 
to him ; my influence, large as it had grown, uncared for: 
my power to serve my friends of no value in his eyes. 
Ife simply rejected me; whd I knew thé reason too well. 
It was because he considered me a dishonest man. 

My fear of him was stronger than my anger or himnilia- | 
tion. Every man has his measure of influence. I needed, 
in my present position, to have men speak well of me; to | 
talk of my great ability and high integrity; for my | 
schemes and speculations had grown to large dimensions, 
and I was using the fonds and securities of the bank to 
an extent that would endanger its very existence if public 


* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1874, 
by T. S$. Anvuvn, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, | 
at Washington. | 


| Barton I had only received my own, which I needed at 


fecling should take the alarm and make arun for & 
posits. Martindale might set rumors and suspicions 
afloat that would hurt my character, and destroy cont 
dence in me as a man worthy of the trust I held; and | 
felt sure that, if he thought the public safety required 
him to do this, he would not hold back. 

Danger makes us fearful. I was in danger, and ther 
fore wary—scenting its approaches when afar off. What 
was I to do about this affair? If Martindale had not 
been the friend of Mrs. Barton, I weuld have concerned 
myself but little, I had other and more important things 


on hand, But his being in the ease made all the diffe: 


ence. The sum of money involved was of no considera 
tion in my eyes. I would have made restitution in 
double the amount if by that I could have buried every 
thing out of sight. 

I could get no peace nor rest because of this thing. It 
haunted me night and day. | une angry with myself 
often, because of the weakness that permitted so smal! 
matter to give so great annoyance. At last, not being 
able to rid myself of intruding anxieties and fears o1 
account of this business, [ determined to wash my hand 
clean of it, let what would come, It would be my safest 
course, I concluded, to take the money to Martindale, 
and tell him just how I had obtained it. The money was 
really due me, [ could say, and in taking it from Mrs. 
thetime. But I had never felt comfortable about it; and 
now that I was in better condition, and poor Mrs. Barton 
was trying to do something to support herself and chil- 
dren, I would hand the money back. 

This, I believed, would so settle the business as to get 
it out of my way as an element of danger. If Martindale 
talked about it, the fact of such generous eonduct totward 
Mrs, Barton would be construed by most people in my 
favor, even though he should attempt to give it a damag 
ing interpretation. I did not do as at first resolved. My 
reluctance to see Martindale, and re-open with him th 
subject of my old relation to Barton, was so great, that I 
finally concluded to go to Mrs. Barton myself, and put 
the money into her hands. 

I made my visit in the evening. She had, at the time, 


i sh ioe : > 
opened her little store. I went in, and found her behind 


the narrow counter arranging some goods on the shelves. 
She turned as I closed the shop door, and TI saw her face 
for the first time in nearly three years. It was greatly 
changed. I would hardly have known her. She looked 
very much older. A flush came into her pale counte 
nance as she saw and recognized me. We stood for a 
few moments in silence, gazing at each other. I spoke 
first.” 

Taking from my pocket a roll of five one hundred dol- 
lar bills, I said: “ The last time I saw you, Mrs. Barton, 
you put this sum of money into my hands—” 

The sudden look of almost wild surprise that flashed 
into her face made me pause. She leaned forward eagerly, 
her chin falling and her eyes strained. 

“What? Whatis it? What did you say?” she asked, 
in breathless agitation. 

“You put this money into my hands—five hundred 
dollars—” 

The door of the shop opened, and Martindale entered. 
In my heart I wished him at the bottom of thé sea! 

“Oh, sir! I'm so glad you have come!” And Mrs. 
Barton stretched out her hands toward Martindale. 
There was no pleased recognition as he looked at me; 


but something cold and severe. 





THE STOI 


“Good evening, Martindale. You have called just 
time,” said I, offering him one of my hands. 

“ Have 1?” he remarked, as he just touched my fingers, 
and then drew his hand away. 

Mrs. Barton had taken up the little roll of bills, but 


dropped it quickly; and it now lay in sight upon the 


f 


cv 


unter; she looking toward it in a strange way, showing 
agitation. 


asked Martindale, as he lifted the 1 


nsiderable 
“ What is this?” 


and then turned his strong, calm eyes on my face. 


was an imperative qu ility in his voice that bore 
I could not 


felt th 


nd set me on the defensive. 
| red not 
ind foree of his incorruptible manhood. 


resist or defy him. I 
[ did not answer immediately, and he turned to Mrs. 
Barton, repeating his question. 
Mr. Melchor says it is mine,” she replied. 
“Yours! As he s} 
ue unrolled the bills and counted them. “ Here are 


»ke, Martin 


live 


How came it yours?” 

indred dollars.” 

‘] lost five hundred dollars, you remember,” said Mrs. 
rton. 
“Ves; 
“Hie says I gave him the money. 

her.” 


but what had Mr. Melchor to do with it? 
Bu 


She put her hand to her forehead and looked be 


remem 
wildered. 

I saw Martindale’s 

A very strange story, sir! 

spoke with a severity that angered me. 


eyes flash and his brows darken. 
What does it mean?” He 
But I dared not 
give way to my feelings. 

“It is very easily explained,” I replied, with as much 


“Mr. Barton owed me con 


calmness as I could assume. 
siderable money at the time of his death—” 

“ Beg pardon,” said Martindale, interrupting me. “I 
had yeur own assertion to the contrary. The amount 


you alleged to be small; not over two hundred dollars, if 


{ remember correctly ; and that sum I paid, as Mr. Bar- | 


ton’s executor, and hold your receipt in full of all claims 
against the estate.” 

I felt as if I would sink into the earth. 
for I did not know, for a little while, what to say. 
my usual adroitness and ingenuity were gone for the tim 

“ How, then, came you to take this large sum of money 


All 


1e. 


from a poor, broken-hearted widow, and keep it for over | 


three years ?” 

“T could have kept it forever,” I replied, in a tone of 
irrepressible indignation, “and no one would have been 
the wiser for it. Nay, I could have done so without in- 
justice, for he did owe me all this, notwithstanding my 
the time of his He knew it 
well enough; and it was because he enjoined its payment 
T could not 


generous denial at death. 
on his wife that she brought me the money. 
force it back upon her at the time; and took it to satisfy 
her, never meaning to keep it.” 

Mrs. Barton’s look of bewilderment 
Memory had become clear. 

“That much is true, as you know, Mr. Martindale. 
Guy said that he owed Mr. Melchor a good deal of money, 
and that it must all be paid back out of the life insurance. 


was gone now 


I don’t remember what I did 

“T can tell you,” said I, regaining my self-possession. 
“You came to my house with a thousand dollars, and 
to take the whole of it. To pacify you, I 
to receive five hundred; but 
thought of keeping it. And now, at the first good oppor- 
tunity, and when you need the money, I return it into 


wanted me 


consented without any 


your hands,’ 


vY 


I was dumb, | 


TELLER. 


said Martindale. 


As a 


restitution.” 


rift or gratuity?” 


ion 
If I had 


“As you will,” lied, with cor 


of manner, , a3 it stands, y« 


kept the money, I would have wronged no one. 


“Then keep it,” said Martindale, pushing the bills 
‘If there 
ton’s estate, it must be paid 
and too 
an obligation as this.” 

the debt,” said I, refusing to touch 


have already paid me all the claim I 


a debt due you from Mr. Bar 
His the 


ply to leave upon it th 


toward me. is 


widow honors 


of her hus dec 


emory 


taint of such 


legal, against the estate.” 


,» aS 


** Equitable or le it is all the same, and must be can 


Martindale 
We will not have it.” 
r Mrs. Bart 
rd the pale and still agitated woman 
“Tf } 


anewered, firmly. “; ake back 


oney. 


you speak f n?” said I, looking 


* she replied. iusband really owed 


my 


I would starve rather 


ney, it must be paid. 


i against him.” 
took 
“You decline an offer 


Lal 


‘said Tas I up the rejected bank- 


made in something more 
and refuse to let me do an act of simple 
I induced Mr. Barton to make some ventures by 


he ] 


losses. 


iis indebtedness to me grew out of 
felt it. 
sich his widow paid to me, as enjoined by 
he he 


had not meant to claiu and after it came in so singular 


which 


these ave never comfortable about 


This money, wl 


her husband before died, knew to be my due. I 
it; 
a way into my hands, I never looked upon it as really 
my own. At the first good opportunity, I have given it 


back. But you reject the generous eoncession; and do it 


with offence. So let it stand. Good-night!” 

I crushed the bank-biHs in my hand and went away 
himself out of a diffi ulty, 
giving the first subterfuges that come into his thought, 
Truth is consistent with 
It cannot be gain 
It is fall of 
it 


hastily. A man who tries to lic 


never feels sure of his position. 
itself, and harmonious in all its parts. 
But 

self-betrayal and 


the 


valz on all sides. 
You 
in It is a foundation of sand, 
they build 


It is a broken reed, piercing those who lean upon 


said. a lie is 2erable 
make 


self-exposure. cannot 


| serve I lace of truth. 


and build thereon, for sure destrue 


tion. 
} it. 

I never felt the force of this so strongly as I did on 
I walked h 


h 
) put myself 


evenit omeward, utterly discomfited 
Mrs. Barton. I 


that Martindale had looked through and through me 


that 


nf as 


in my attempt t right with 


felt 


elt 
with his calm, true eyes; and that I had-betrayed my 
falseness and cupidity while attempting to conceal them. 
I knew that he utterly despised me; and that if he spoke 
be od 
name and hurt my standing. 

than ever, in danger from this just 
had 


f the wrong, but because I feared its discovery 


at all, it would ina way to damage my go 


of me 
I felt now, more 


man. My effort to repair a wrong—not because I 
repented o 
and the hurt to myself that might follow—had only made 
had 


fessed enough to damage me seriously; but had not been 


the consequences thereof more imminent. I con 
| able to invent such reasons for my conduct as would bear 
the scrutiny of honest men. I had put myself in Martin- 
dale’s power, and he might, at any time, so state the case 
of my affair with Barton’s widow as to ruin my good 
name. At least, so it seemed to me; and this kept me in 
perpetual fear. I sat with the fabled sword of Damocles 


j over my head, and saw a shadowy hand reaching out 
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toward the slender hair by which it was suspended, mo- 
mentarily expecting my fate! | 

What if I magnified my danger from this direction ?j 
Did I suffer the less? No! } 


CHAPTER XXL. 
UT I must no longer dwell here with minute particu- 
larity. Enough has been told to give the reader a 
clear idea of my situation, the perils by which I was sur- 
rounded, and my dishonest recklessness. 

Mrs. Barton prospered in her little venture, more 
through the watchful care, advice and help of Mr. and 
Mrs. Martindale, than from any peculiar fitness for the 
business she had undertaken. I never returned her the | 
five hundred dollars she placed in my hands under a mis- | 
taken idea that her husband owed me that sum; though 
the latent purpose to do so never wholly left me. Still, if 
Martindale had not known about the transaction, I am 
not sure that it would have troubled me a great deal. 

Year after year passed, and Martindale’s appearance | 
did not suggest a man with his nose to the grindstone. | 
His face, whenever I happened to meet him, had a grave | 
but serene aspect, like the face of a man in earnest with 
life, but not burdened orin trouble. It was rarely that | 
any of our customers had his notes to offer for discount | 
or to deposit for collection. Whenever his paper did | 
happen to pass under my inspection, [ knew it, by unmis- 
takable indications, to be what is called business, and not 
accommodation paper. He was content to work on safely 
and prudently within the limit of his capital and credit, | 

| 





and not to strain the latter te a degree that might make | 
payments difficult, or drive him to ask a friendly endorse- 
ment in order to raise money beyond the proper reeeipts 
ef trade. 

He never ventured on speculative risks, but kept him- 
self rigidly within the lines of regular trade. “I do not 
gamble,” he said, when advised to put a thousand dollars 
in a certain line of goods, and hold on for a rise, as many 
of his neighbors were doing. He bought for his custom- 
ers, and not in larger quantities than his business war- 
ranted. For this reason he never had an over-stock of 
anything on his shelves, nor the money needed for regu- | 
lar payments locked up in unsaleable goods. He was, in 
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' a horse and carriage. 
| gant, and our window-curtains on good understanding 


| showy paintings and gilt 


. 
s+ 


funds and credit of our institution in a way that made 
disaster certain should anything affect its standing with 
the public. A run of a single day would destroy us hope 
lessly. 

The “ring” operations were chiefly in property spocu 
lations, the deeds for which were made out in the name. 
of Baldwin and the two directors, Under their advice 
and for prudential reasons, ny name did not appear, as 
it might create a suspicion that | was using the funds of 
the institutien in the purchase of property. 

*“ Besides,” Baldwin had “should anything go 
wrong with the bank, there will be no proof ef your being 
mixed up in any of these real estate operations.” 

I did not see below this specious statement, and a 
cepted, as best, the views of my associates. 

I was living in very handsome style now, and keeping 
Our furniture was costly and ele 


said, 


with nearly all their neighbors. I had been tempted int 
buying pictures—though I had no true art-culture—and 
had already expended over two thousand dollars for 
frames, in which I found av 
real pleasure. 

And what of Marion? Ah me! 
sorbed in the vanities of this world. 
had been almest as disastrous to her as to me—moral! 
disastrous, [ mean, All her fine sensibilities~all the 
sweetness of her young womanhood—all of her wifel) 
or so buried out of sight that | 

My house was filled with fine 


she had become ab 
Window-curtains 


tendernesses, were gone; 
could no longer see them. 
furniture, rich carpets and mirrors, bronzes and pictures 
—but it was no longer a home. [ did not come baek t 

it, after my days of scheming work and anxious plettings 
and plannings, with any hope of rest and comfort, My 
daughter, now in her thirteenth year, was going to a 
fashionable school, and coming in daily contaet with girls 
of her own age whose parents were among the richest 
people in the city. As a natural result, her mind was 
filled with ideas entirely out of harmony with her cendi 

tion. The staple of conversation among these girls was 
not such as to give her true or healthy views of life. It is 
dificult for full-grown men and women to stand socially 
higher than their neighbors without betraying their con- 


sciousness of the fact—difficult for the rich not to esteem 











the true sense of the words, a wise and prudent merchant ; themselves better than poorer people, because of thei: 

and he had not been many years in trade before it was riches; or not to think their flesh and blood finer and 

plain to all who knew anything of his business that he | purer because of the silks and laces and costly jewels that 

had laid for it a safe and strong foundation, and was | cover and bedeck them. What can we expect of their 

building it up steadily and surely. Little by little it | children but weak reflections of themselves. A child 

grew; and what was at first despised became, in due time, | naturally takes the tone of thought and feeling by which 
he is surrounded. 


respectable. 
I had opposed sending Marion to this school, because 


Nearly ten years had glided away since I became trea- 
surer of the Tradesman’s and Mechanic’s Savings Fund, | I knew that it weuld bring her into association with girls 
and [I still held my place in the institution. The manage-| whose position in life would offer them temptations t 
ment of its affairs was chiefly in my hands; or, to speak | humiliate her. I could not afford the rich silks and laces 
more truly, in the hands of a “ring” composed of Bald- | that were common attire to them, nor the costly jewelry 
win, two directors—corrupt men who had got into the | with which many of them were permitted daily to adorn 
Mr, Garnish, the president, had be- | themselves. But my wife had set her heart on it, and [ 
let her have her way. The legitimate consequences fol- 

lowed quickly enough. It was not long before the 

humiliations I had looked for came. Marion’s style ot 
dressing was not up to the standard of the school, and 
her fine young lady associates were quick to make he 
feel the contrast. 

What was the remedy ? 
dependence of character—if my wife had been the simple 
hearted, clear-seeing, right-thinking woman of ten or 


board—and myself 
come too deeply absorbed in his private property specu- 
lations for any intelligent supervision of the bank. 
that he was permitted to borrow the deposits of poor 
mechanics and widows on real estate security, he was 
content to leave the direction of everything else in my 
hands. In all this he understood himself and the situa- 
tion of affairs much better than I supposed. As for the | 
“ring,” I was its tool; the executor of its will. Under 
the lead of Baldwin, our master spirit, we were using the 


So 


Tf T had possessed my old in 
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twelve years before, the remedy would have been plain. 
But we were neither of us what we were before that dis 
astrous investment in window-curtains; and were no 
longer able to do what our honest convictions told us was 
right. 3So, instead of promptly removing our daughter, 
we said to each other, in a spirit of wounded pride. 
* She’s as good as the best, and shall hold her head as 

igh as any one there.” 

But Marion coula not do this without a diamond ring. 

“ There isn’t a girl in school, whose father is anybody, 
who hasn’t a diamond ring,” said our unhappy daughter, 
who, in spite of silks and laces, and many costly changes 
of raiment, did not find herself accepted as on a social 
level with certain of the young ladies. There must be a 
diamond ring. I 
dollars. But it wouldn’t do. 
Marion came home crying from mortification because 
Miss Millionaire had turned up her nose at the mean, 


After wearing it for a week, 


little thing. 
a thousand dollars a piece, which she wore at school every 
day. 

In a fit of weak pride, I went to a jeweller’s and bought 
a handsome cluster ring for five hundred dollars, so 
staunching my poor child’s tears, and enabling her again 
to hold up her head at school. 
way. 

“Why «don’t we have a pair 
man?” asked our daughter, breaking im upon the silence 
were 


of our six o’clock dinner, one day. Our meals 


generally taken in silenee now. I had too much business 
on my mind for social talk at home; and my wife had 
found me so curt and unsympathetic when she came in 


with the topics most interesting to her, that she had 


grown almost as silent as myself when we were together. 
There was a querulous dissatisfaction in Marion’s voice, 
as it broke the constrained silence that rested upon us. 
I glanced at my | 
But neither of us made a reply. 
“It looks so mean to ride out with one horse, as if we 
were too poor to keep two,” said Marion, pressing the 


The question gave me a kind of start. 


wife, and she at me. 


subject. 


. » | 
Another glance passed between my wife and myself. | 


I saw in her eyes enough to satisfy me as to where she 
stood on the question of a pair of horses and a coach- 
iInan, 

“In for a lamb, in for a sheep,’ 
desperately, as I took my way to the bank next morning. 
{ fortnight afterward, my wife and daughter held their 
heads up bravely, sitting behind a colored coachman, 
ind a pair of horses for which I had paid a thousand 
dollars. They were in high feather when we met at the 
six o’eloek dinner, and were full of remark and criticism 


said I to myself, 


on the various turn-outs they had seen. 
“Who do you think we met on the road?” 
wife, the corners of her moath dropping a little, in a halt 


asked my 


amused way. 

I looked, but did not speak the query that was in my 
mind, 

* Martindale and his wife.” 

“Ah?” I felt a quickening interest. 
turn-out had they ?” 

“Not a Park phaeton, you may be sure.” 

“Nor a pair of thousand dollar horses,” said I. 

My wife laughed a proud, self-satisfied laugh, in which 
contempt for the Martindales was but poorly concealed. 

T was about replying, when our new coachman and 


waiter, who had gone te the door to answer a ring, came 
‘ 


“ What sort ofa 


bought a solitaire for one hundred | 


Miss Millionaire had two cluster rings worth 
j 


[ paid for it in the usual | 
our president, completely on guard, come what might. 
f horses and a ceach-| 


| rested in my affairs. 
| or four years; and I can’t see anything very remarkable 
| in owning two. 
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back with a note. I recognized in the address the hand 
writing of Mr, Garnish, and a sudden anxiety dropped 
into my heart. 
“TI want to see you at the bank this evening. 
at eight o'clock.” 
“ What is it?” asked my wife, who had been watching 


Opening it I read; 
Be there 


my face as I read the note. 

“ The president wishes to see me at the bank to-night,” 
I replied. 

“To-night! That’s unusual. Nothing wrong, I hope.” 
She had read more in my sudden change of countenance 
than I wished to betray. 

“TI don’t know of anything that can go wrong,” I re- 
Be- 


yond this, the meal passed in silence; at least so on my 


plied, in a tone meant to stop further questioning. 


part. 

I was at the bank before eight o’clock. Mr. Garnish 
was already there. His face was grave almost to severity. 
Ten years of practice had given me great skill in the art 


of masking. I had learned self-control under trying con 


| ditions—could my modulate my voice to indifference, or 
steady it so as not to betray a heart-beat, while my feel 


ings were oppressed with anxiety, or agitated by alarm 
I could utter a lie, and eorroborate it by a dezen more, 
and not falter on a single word. So I was ready to meet 

“You wish to see me,” I said, affecting an easy, almost 
indifferent air. 

“Yes, Mr. Melchor,” he replied, speaking in a quicker 
voice than usual, and betraying a degree of agitation I 
had never seer before. He fixed his cold, keen eyes upon 
me with a severe scrutiny. I met his gaze without 
flinching. 

“ For what purpose?” I calmly asked. 

“There are some things that don’t loek well, Mr. Mel- 
chor; and I’m afraid of their effect on our bank.” The 
smeoth brow of Mr. Garnish had an unusual contraetion 

“What are they?” I inquired, keeping up an appear- 
ance of coolness. 

“A gentleman told me to-day that you had bought # 
pair of thousand-dollar horses and set up a coachman.” 

I felt a movement of the blood teward my face, but was 
able to keep back every superfluous drop. 

“Indeed! The gentleman must be very much inte 
I’ve kept a horse for the last three 


And as for the coachman, that’s only a 
fancy way of putting the thing. We have a man-servant 
who drives out my wife and daughter when I can’t go 
with them ; and you know my duties here give but few 
opportunities for that sort of recreation, much as I need 
it.” 

I stood my ground, cool and collected; but there was 
no change in the president’s manner. 

“Your daughter,” he went on, “ wears a five-hundred 
dollar diamond ring, and boasts, at school, that she is to 
have one worth a thousand next Christmas.” 

“Psha!” I exclaimed, impatiently, and with an affecta 


| tion of anger. “Is it only to hear the silly talk of school- 


girls that you have summoned me to-night? If I choose 
to give my daughter a diamond ring, that is my own 


| affair.”’ 


I was defmnt, taking that role by a kind of intuition. 

‘Not alone your affair,” Mr. Garnish replied, with 
more of appeal than accusation in his manner now. My 
way of treating the affair had evidently disappointed: 


him. I saw a troubled expression coming into. his face. 
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“Not alone your affair, Mr. Melehor,” he said. “Our | know to a dot how we stand. Go home and get the keys 
institution must be considered. Anything that throws | I will remain here until you come back.” 
suspicion on an officer of the bank—” [ went out, but did not go home. There was no need 
“Suspicion!” I echoed the word indignantly. “ Sus- of that, forthe keys of the vault were in my pocket 
picion, sir! What do you mean?” For nearly half an hour I walked up one street and down 
I grew excited, overacting my part. Mr. Garnish never | another in a state of blind bewilderment and fear. Such 
for an instant teok his cold, steady eyes from my face. | an éxamination as Mr. Garnish proposed to make could 
He was searching for some loophole in my defences | hardly fail to expose frauds and robberies that would set 
through which he could see into my very soul. |me over to the side of defaulters and criminals. Ou 
“An officer in a bank,” he replied, speaking slowly, | institution was only a shell. The bonds and mortgages 
and keeping his eyes on my face, “whose salary is only | and certificates of stock, representing nearly three quarters 
three thousand dollars a year, cannot indulge in fast | of a million of dollars, supposed to be safely in the vaults 
horses and diamonds without attracting remark; and the | of the bank, had all been removed by me, and gold or 
remarks occasioned cannot but be invidious and hurtful hypothicated to raise money for the grand speculations 
‘to the institution he represents. That is the plain A, B, | into which I had been drawn by Baldwin and the “ ring’ 
C, Mr. Melchor. You know this as well as I do, and I | of which he was the leading spirit. These speculations 
must express great surprise at your want of due considera- | were multiform in their character. We controlled a rail 
Your thousand-dollar pair of horses may ruin | road; were working a silver mine; and owned a town of 


tion. 
‘a | ten houses, with any number of building lots, which we 


everything ! 
Mr. Garnish lost a measure of his self-poise with the | expected to sell off at a little below city prices. On paper, 
closing sentence. Both voice and manner betrayed con-| we counted ourselves wofth almost fabulous sums. We 
siderable agitation. I felt a chill creep along my veins | had only to work and wait, to scheme and speculate on 
as the thought of a break in public confidence flashed | public credulity, and in a few years we would all by 
through my mind. I could not look that issue in the face | millionaires. Somebody would lose, of course; but what 
without a shiver of fear. The day of reckoning, if ever | was that to us? If we could get up, what cared we who 

‘it came to me, would be a day of dire disaster—of hope- | was dragged down? 
less ruin. I was holding that day off; setting it, I vainly| And now, suddenly, and without a breath of warning. 
believed, far away in the future; working night and day |T stood face to face with a danger I had believed afa 
with desperate men to compass by desperate means im- | off—a danger so appalling that its presence completels 
weakly counting on their possi-| unnerved me. But time passed, and I must act. If 1 


possible ends—yet 
| did not return to the bank that night, it would be folly to 


‘bility. 
!” The sentence echoed through | go there in the morning. My failure to meet Mr. Garnie! 


“ May ruin everything! 
my mind like a kneH. | with the keys of the vault, would but eonfirm his ens 


“Two of our directors called on me to-day,” said Mr. | picions, and the dread exposure of my defaleatiofs only 
Garnish. have a few hours postponement. 
“What about?” I asked, with a start. I was standing at a street corner, with thoughts of 
“They are not satisfied about some things.” | flight, suicide, and kindred desperate expedients crowd 
“What things ?” ing each other in my mind, when a hand was laid on my 
“T was not able to draw them out. They had heard of | shoulder, causing me to start and spring half across the 
your fine horses, and the diamonds, and I don’t know pavement. 
wliat all, and say that a good deal of talk is afloat that “Heavens! Man! what ails vou?” exclaimed a fa 
may hurt the bank. It’s most unfortunate, Melchor! If | miliar voice. It was that of Bal iwin. 
anything should cause a run on our deposits, we couldn't (To be continued.) 


stand a single day.” is 
“T’ll sell my horses to-morrow,” said I, “if that’s the 


TRONG MEN.—Strength of character consists of two 
things—power of will, and power of self-restraint 


It requires two things, therefore, for its existence— 
Now, 


trouble. People are wonderfully sensitive.” 

“ About their money, of course; and they have a right 
to be,” said Mr. Garnish. “ But selling your horses will | strong feelings and strong command over them. 
not, I fear, repair the damage your buying them has/ we all very often mistake strong feelings for strong 
done, A hun ired will know of the purchase where one | charweter. A man who bears all before him, under 
will know of the sale. Have you the keys of the | whose wild bursts of fury the children of the household 
vault ?” | quake, because he has his own way in all things, we cal! 

I moved back a step at this sudden question as if a him a strong man, The truth is, that he is a weak man: 
I think the color must all | it is his passions that are strong: he, mastered by them. 

|is weak. You must measure the strength of a man by the 


“JT never carry them | power of the feeling he subdues, not by the power of 


those that subdue him. And hence composure is often 

“T wish to examine, alone with you, the general affairs | the highest result of strength. Did we ever see a man 
of the bank. There is no telling what a day may bring | receive a flagrant injury, and then reply calmly? That 
forth, and I want to be in possession of certain facts and is a man morally strong. Or did we ever see a man in 
figures of which Tam now ignorant. I have trusted you | anguish stand as if carved out of solid rock, mastering 
very largely, Mr. Melchor; and would have trusted you himself? Or one bearing a hopeless daily trial remain 
still farther but for this note of alarm, which has made | silent, and never tell the world what cankered his home 
me feel nervous. Now I must get down to the bottom of | peace? That is strength. He who, with stromg pas 
things, and know for myself exactly on what basis the | sions, remains chaste; he who, indignation within him. 
bank is resting. It will take us some hours: half the | can be ‘provoked and yet restrain himself and forgive, 


night, it may be; but before to-morrow morning I must | those are strong Yad the moral heroes. 


hand had pushed me away. 

have gone out of my face 
“They are at home,” T replied. 

about me. What do you wish to see?” 
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WHO WAS TO BLAME? 


BY MADGE CARROL. 


t 


4 ON’T you think Mr. Lillebraugh made a special 

1) effort to be entertaining as we walked home to- 
“ night?” 

This remark came from Jessica Seacroft, a nun in a 
night-cap, about to seek her pillow, and was addressed to 
her cousin, Jessie Seacroft, a Rebecca, not at the well, but 
the window, dipping her midnight tresses and jewelled 
hands in the spray of the moonlight tossed from the green 
billow of a giant eli. 

“ Perhaps,” was the indifferent answer. “ As it was for 
your benefit, solely, I paid little attention to his goings 
on.” 

“His goings on! Mr. Lillebraugh’s goings on! Why, 
Jessie, how you talk, as if he harangued, like a harle 
quin.” 

“They say a girl is tolerably far gone when one must 
pick for phrases pretty enough to fit her lover.” 

“Mr. Lillebraugh has not declared his intentions, and 
I’m not so unmaidenly as to give my heart unasked,” re 
turned Jessica, with all the dignity of sweet eighteen. 

“ Nonsense,” exclaimed Jessie, far more sharply than | 
vecasion seemed to warrant, “a woman’s heart waits 
no such ceremony; maidenliness consists in keeping 

the matter to yourself, that’s all. Your society has been 
sought with considerable ardor some three weeks, what 
more do you want before you give your valuable heart 
away?” 

“Nothing more, were I sure of this,” too sweetly thrilled 
to heed the hardness of the stinging tones, the girl's Voice 
stole softly out through the summer gloom enwrapping 
the chamber, “but, until very, very recently, Jessie, I 
thought you were the favorite, and,” she added timidly, 
‘the favored one.” 

The soft hands, cream-tinted in the moonlight, started, 
and struck together, as if they had been stabbed. he 
face above them gave little sign, however, and the voice 
answered, steadily: “ It is one of the easiest things in the 
world to be mistaken before a gentleman makes up his 
mind.” 

There was a swift, noiseless rush toward her, a warm 
face upon her breast, and a broken vog@e murmuring, con- 
fusedivy, something about a visit of eight weeks, such a 
surprise should she go home engaged, ending with, “ And 
so you really, really think—O Jessie!” 

“ Really think you had better find a pillow more safe 
from ‘evening dews and damps,’” pushing her fiercely 
trom her, then, striving to hide her emotion under a light 
exterior, she added: ~ At this rate, I shall never succeed | 
in composing my semnet to the moon. I believe in self- 
defence, [ must go down and open the parlor.” 

In spite of Jessica's remonstrances and promises, she | 
went. Arrived there, the darkness and silence sent a| 
chill to her heart. A passing footstep on the pavement 
outside sounded clese to her shoulder. She dared not 
open the window, but must have some light on the scene. 
Striking a mateb, she filled with pale amber the bell of a| 
pink hyacinth, pendant over the piano, then gave herself 
up to such stormy emotion as is felt by those only who 


are capable of marvellous self-control, and, for the an 


fling it to the winds. 

“Thought I was the favorite and the favored,” was the | 
first coherent utterance of the passion that lashed her to | 
trenzy: “so I was, and so I might have continued, had 
she not come with her pink cheeke and blonde hair to win 
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him from me. The mischief is done now—done, and I 
have not sufficient craft to undo it.” 

At that very instant her eyes lighted on a tiny note on 
the mantel. Some one had slipped it between a purple 


veined vase and the golden lilies of the valley gleaming 

from the papere iwall. Jessica’s offer of marriage already§ 
awaited her, was Jessie’s swift conclusion as even in that 

dim light she recognized Mr. Lillebraugh’s handwriting 

in the bold dashes forming the J and &. 

She stood there as if riveted to the spot, her mind ar 
apparent blank, refusing to realize the tuation, and 
strangely enough, revolving around a single thought that 
seemed entirely unconnected with it. 

Mr. Lillebraugh had never heard of the erack betwee1 
the polished marble and the wall; it was odd how nar 
rowly his communication escaped it. That was the 
thought. It smouldered for one moment in her gore 
strained heart and brain, then set her very soul on fire. 

“Not sufficient craft to unde it,” she whispered, her 
black eyes glittering, her dark cheeks in flame; “ but I 
mnay stay it. At least, until I am better able to endure. 

she spoke, there wa , seratehing 
it might have been a mouse under the surbase 
whatever it was, the golden lilies on the wall no longe 
bent to a violet-scented notelet. 

The soft shadows of summer eventide came and went, 
came and went, bringing no brown-bearded lover to the 
Sea ft homestead. Occasior ally he would pase on the 

side: oceasionally the girls would meet him at some 

| gathering; always gentlemanly, genial, never atten- 
rned te ker home a [ittle paler, and Jessie 
ended in secluding herself rather more 1 society, and 
that was all Time closed over the secret hid in the Sea 
croft w 

Only an old Trishman eame to knock away the bricks 
and lift out the mantel: he wouldn't mind, thought Jessic 
Seacroft. hovering bebind him. 

The golden lilies had faded since the day a tiny notelet 
slid below their bending bells, and so had Jessie. The 


| peachen bloom vanished, the creamy, brunette complexion 


was settling into a sickly yellow, the glory of her Hebrew 
hair was gone. Life had nothing left in it fair enougl 
to keep her bright and young. Only the hopeful and the 
beloved retain their freshness despite advancing years. 

Yes, there was the unanswered note, sealed with violet 
wax, the breath of violets around it still. Should she 
open and read it? Where was the harm? Mr. Lille- 
braugh had married happily and gone East: Jessiea had 
married happily and gone West. Probably she was the 
only living being to whom those unread lines would pos 
sess more than a passing interest. ‘ And after all,” she 
reasoned, “it may not be a proposal of marriage.” Yet 
such it proved. Turning the dusty missive face upward 
in the full splendor of a July noon, she read thereon her 
own name, Jessie Seacroft! It was her own hope her 
rash hand slew. Hers and not another's. 


In the name of God advancing, 
Sow thy seed at morning light, 
Cheerily the furrows turning, 
Labor on with all thy might. 
Look not to the far off future, 
Do the work which nearest lies : 
Sow thou must before thou reapest, 
Rest at last is labor’s prize. 
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Home-Jeike and Character. 


THE DEACON’S HOUSEHOLD. 
SECOND SERIES.—No. 10. 
BY PLPSISSIWAY POTTS. 


ARNISHES are composed of different gums and 
rosins which are generally soluble in alcohol. Many 
of them are made by dissolving the materials in 
aleohol 80 as to 
nishes are applied the alcohol evaporates, leaving the 
gum or rosin in 
Therefore when any alcoholic substance comes upon such 
surface the varnish is attacked, a portion of it dissolved, 
and the brilliancy destroyed. Oils will not attack either 
marble or varnished surfaces, and will do no injury ex 
cept to naked wo Water 
affects no substances except such as have open pores ex- 


xl or other porous substances. 
posed, in which case it enters and causes the substance to 
swell; or it affects such as are soluble in water, as glue in 
joints, and mucilage or gum arabic. 

The practical lesson to be learned from this is, that 
housekeepers must take care in dealing with furniture to 
keep water away from everything soluble in water, oil 
from everything porous, alcohol from varnish and acid 
from marble. 

When dusting a piano or any finely-varnished surface, 
for fear of particles that might 


use a feather duster, 
seratch. Wher pping on a chair, no matter how great 
your hurry, take time to lay a paper on the chair first. 
It may save a blemish that would meet you every day of 


your life. 


How often we have seen the collars of overcoats nicked 
with hanging on a sharp nail, or drawn out of shape by 


hanging them on a nail while wet and heavy. It is a very | 
good plan if you drive a nail upon your back porch for | 


this purpose, or if you are living in your old house yet 
and use nails instead of hooks, to run the nail through a 
spool when you drive it in the wall. 

Another little thing that may not be new to every wo- 
man. After your gaiters are half worn out, they can be 
mended by a neat and careful shoemaker s0 as to last as 
long as you have already worn them. For one dollar 
they can be soled and a nice, substantial trimming of 
bronze’ moroeco put on to hide the worn toes and sides. 
The great advantage in this is that you will not have to 
break a new pair, but will still wear your soft, easy-fitting, 


“ never-saw-better” gaiters, 


To make sweet pickles, take twelve pounds of fruit, 
six pounds of sagar and one quart of cider vinegar: 
cloves and cinnamon to suit your own taste. Let the 
fruit boil in the above until soft, take out carefully on a 
dish, let the syrup boil down, then put on the fruit again 
and boil a few minutes; fill your jars, and seal with thick 
paper dipped in white of egg. 


The deacon and granny and I are so fond of raw 
tomatoes, that we try every plan to keep this wholesome 
fruit as long as we can. A sister in Goose Creek Church 
sent me word the other day that she can keep them 
almost any length of time in pure cider vinegar diluted 
with water—two parts of water to one of vinegar. Pick 
when ripe, but not very soft; leave the stems on, and do 


juify them, and then when these var- 


| 
a thin coating over the whole surface. | 


| not break or bruise the skin; lay them in weak brine for 
| forty-eight hours. Then pack, without pressing, in wood 
or stone, and put the liquid on them cold. After they are 
j all put in, place something on them to keep them under 
| the liquid—nothing any heavier though than is posi- 

tively required to keep them under. They can be used 
as tomatoes fresh from the vines. 

Another sister in the same church packs hers down in 
} Sand. 

I pick up a good many items of interest while I an 
around through the neighborhood ‘tending meetings, 
visiting among the brethren, etc. We do not always tal! 
about church matters, and foreign missions, and the d: 
ings of the State conventions, and the sound doctrines of 
the Baptist church; temporal as well as spiritual matters 
The sisters and I talk about the children, 
We can 


are discussed. 
and cooking, and domesti¢ things in general. 
learn a great deal from one another in this way. 

Now the day that the deacons and the trustees met at 
Pottsville church to see about increasing Brother Jen- 
kins’s salary, I took two bundles of rags, a firkin of butter 
and a cake of mutton tallow along in the hind end of the 
buggy, and went as far as town with father. I told him 
I'd hang round there, and thereabouts, do my trading, 

| get one of the whalebones in my umbrella mended, run 
into the weaver’s and look at my carpet, and be ready to 

go home when he came along. 

| None of the clerks saw me when I got out of the buggy, 
and it was just as much as I could do to waddle along and 
earry all my produce. 

Just as I got inside of the door, King, the big black 
dog happened to be lying a-near, and of course, with both 
my arms full, and my umbrella outside of all, I could not 
see where I was going, and I fell headlong over the dog, 
stabbing him in the neck with the nozzle of the umbarel. 
Oh, there was dire confusion fora little while! I screamed, 

| and the dog barked, and a baby on the counter cried, and 
my firkin rolled, and the tallow cake started in swift pur- 
| suit; and while ope bag of rags was on my back, the 
other was under me. The Yankee clerk yelled: “Git 
eout! giteout!” thinking the dog had attacked me; anda 
little black Dutchman, with his hair standing straight up, 
| blustered out: “ You tam dang!” 
| Mr. Ricketts came and assisted me to arise. He kicked 
King, the dog, off out of the store, and said he was always 
| stretched out full length right in the way. Then Mr. 
Ricketts went over behind a pile of muslins and coughed 
| severely. We did raise a dust, that is certain! I don't 
| know whether the Ricketts family inherit weak lungs or 
not; it is quite likely they do. 

The clerks picked up my produce. 
| bags had burst open, and a snow-white old night-cap of 
| granny’s, stuffed full of small pieces, had rolled out. At 
first view it looked exactly like granny’s head. Every- 
bedy in the store coughed. 

I was so mortified that I could hardly keep from ery- 
ing. I sat right down on a stool to steady my nerves, for 
| I was dreadfully flustrated. After I got somewhat over 
| my fright, I happened to look across the counter, and 
| there was a mirror, in which I saw poor, scared, buttered 
| Pipsey Potts full size. Oh, it wastoo bad! My ecalash 
| was nearly turned inside out, and the wire was bent until 
i 


One of the rag- 








he bonnet looked like the three-cornered hats we see in 


yietures of General Washington and officers who lived in 


day. My collar was twisted around, my hair was 
wn, and by faithful little yellow horn comb was on the 


rat my feet. Everybody pitied me; so that was some 


nsolation. I was so nervous that one of the clerks had 


e kindness to put up my hair for me. 


Sister Blnett, the woman who was we aving my web 
home-made carpet, was busy earing for her erab upples 
n I wentin. She was making jelly and marmalade. 
~he cooked the crab-apples in just water enough to cover 
hem, boiled them until they were soft, mashed them and 
She took 


trained them through a coarse sieve. 


iled 


a pound 
f apples toa pound of sugar, bi half an hour and 
put in jars. 

People who have a patent presser will 


ery thing to use in making all kinds of marm 


The jelly was made like any kind of je 


iice to a pound of sugar, boiled twenty n 
, 
l 


Sister Bluett had pickled a gallon jar of plums the day 


ht, gall 


She put the plums in a new, aig 
rock, a layer of plams and a layer of sugar 
n with the layer of sugar a few cloves, sticl 
The proport 


two pounds to three. Then she put on vinegar enough to 


ud allspice. sugar was in 


moisten it nicely, set the crock in the stove oven until the 
took them out. She 
be 
, and there must be juice enor 
This is 


out the vinegar, and using a pound of 


mtents boiled, then lid this three 


filled too full or it will 


igh toc 


The crock must not 
yver the 


} 
DOLL OVE 


grapes, ieaving 


for 


plums. * ny way of preserving 


sugar every 
pound of g 
[am getting a very nice web of carpet woven, and as 


rapes. 


this is about the time in the year that a good many 


furmers’ wives are making carpet, I will tell some little 


things that I have picked up from « thers, and learned in 


my own experience. We have all sorts of rag carpet in 


eur house, some that was made before we knew much 


coarse, uneven, but it was 


knobby and narrow, 


ng, long ago, when the deacon and his four sons 


and their hired man all wore red 


1 shirts, and coats and pantaloons made of drab, 
We women folks wore plaid 


red flanr 
the deacon’s favorite color. 
flannel dresses—flannel was as plenty then as nine-pence 
muslin is now. You will not wonder if I tell you that | 
the first piece of rag carpet we made, the three prominent | 
lrab and barred flannel, is by far the prettiest 

Those red flannel stripes—honest madder 


. red, 
in color 
red 
of times, as they 

Green woollen is a substantial color and holds good for 
llen never 


now. 


—are just as bright to-day, after being swept hundreds 


were at first. 
ways. A brown or purple on delaine or w 
grows dim with age. 

To 
two pounds of cuteh and two ounces of blue vitriol, boil 
Have your 


color brown: for five pounds of cotton goods take 
. * 


ls of water until dissolved. 


them in two pai 
goods well wet and wrung out of warm water, then put 
em in the dye and turn them about for a while to pre- 
ent coloring in spots, then take off the fire and, after 
fting up and airing and stirring them around well, let 
them remain in the dye over night. In the morning take | 
ut and drain. Then in two pails full of clean water dis- 

lve six ounces of bichromate of potash, put in the 
goods and work well for half an hour, then take out and 
wash well in soap-suds. Different may be ob- 
tained by varying the quantities, while preserving the | 
A smal] quantity will make a nice fawn | 


shades 


vroportions. 
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color. This is a good dye with which to color old merino 
or delaine dresses. Flowered worsted dresses can be made 


to look like new dresses, for the raised figures on them 
take different shades of brown. Brown is a pretty color 


in rag carpet, provided it is no e main color. 


lo color 


white cotton goods blue: for five pounds of 


five ounce in suffi 


‘lean water 
it stand thirty 
add two ounces of vit 


col 


iol 
riol, 


suits you, d water, 
i handful of 1 rinsing. 
blue with aniline, but it is not 


an be colored 


permanent, 
A common blue dye for woollen goods is made by pow- 
i in ounce unish indigo, and pouring 


ialf of Sp 


pound of the oil of vitriol, stir well to- 
t lump of pearlash the size of a pea, and as 
s ended, bottle and it will be fit for 
Make the dye to suit the fancy 


Wash the articles 


gether, add 
soon az fermentation i 


use In twenty-four hours. 


putting the solution in warm water. 
well that are to be colored, and after remaining in the 
warm dye long enough to get the desired shade, take out 
the fabric and dry it, then wash in warm suds and rinse 


Toe to one pound of goods dis- 


of bi- 


mate of potash in separate kettles; dip first in the 


lor yellow on cotton: 


Ive two ounces of sugar of lead, and one ounce 


sugar of lead, then in the bichromate of potash, repeat 


until the color suits you, let it come to a boil in each 
ive, 
to color orange, color yellow first, then di 


If you wish 


1 lime-water. To prepare the lime-water, take a piece 
f stone lime as large as your fist, pour on boiling water; 
let it settle, heat some water boiling hot, and add a little 
of the lime-water, let it come to a boil, then test it by 
trying a piece, if not strong enough, add more lime- 
water, dip one piece at a time, and do not let it remain in 
the dye a moment. 

To yr two shades of green, first color yellow, then 


dip in the blue dye; and for dark green, color blue and 


col 


dip in the yellow dye; rinse the above colors in cold 
water, adding a handful of salt to each rinsing; should 
be colored in brass, tin or copper. 

Logwood broken up into small chips or reduced to 
powder, is employed in dyeing reds, and when associated 
with yields 
If you want to experiment in coloring an old blanket, 
something pretty and new with which to make a telling 


other substances purples, violets and blues. 


| stripe in your new carpet, try logwoods, camwoods, mad- 


ders, cudbears, sumach and shellac, not all at once, but 
try a couple of them together, or three, experiment in a 
I tried 
camwood and madder once, with a pinch of something 
else, I forget what, and the color that came was a reddish, 


tin-cup with a white woollen string, if you like. 


brownish, purple; beautiful and fadeless. 

Quer-citron yields a rich orange-yellow, or yellow-red 
iye; tumeric a fine yellow, but it fades; drab is made 
from decoctions of fustic, sumach, logwood, and more or 
less copperas, according to the depth of shade required. 
Butter-nut bark dyes a beautiful brown; nut-galls ditto. 
Green is made from steeping in decoctions of fustic and 
sulphate of indigo, along with a little alum. The darker 
shades have copperas and logwood added. 

Previous to the application of any color, the cloth must 
be well cleansed from grease, oil, etc., by being washed 
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in hot soap-sud« 
color, the good 
bleaching. 

Every woman should know how to dye a good black. 
I have always found that, in coloring, goods should be 
lifted and exposed frequently to the air. It sets the 
color and prevents clouding. If coloring with any kind 
of chips, sce that the dye is strained, if you would have 
no dark spots made on your cloth. Dingy white rags 
will look well dyed hemlock cojor, and set with a mordant 
of lime-water; or add the lime-water to the dye. White 
rags can likewise be tied to keep from tangling and laid 
in a tan-yard vat in the ooze of oak bark. 
this color, however, give a carpet a dingy appearance 
I find it a good plan to enliven the stripe of 
oak or hemlock by mixing in a little pink calico; the 
If you are obliged to use 


afterwhile. 
colors harmonize beautifully. 
rags, hardly worth using, you can 
doubling. While winding your 
vid another strip alongside of that ; 
the other colk 


vld, thin, worn, ding 
make this all rig 
ball of dubious hi 
wind the two toget! 
contrasts 
white. Any old | 


DY 
but be sure that ir 
finely blue, or pink, or purple, or even 
l or faded striped goode are very 
much improved by dipping in red dye or cudbear. Plaiti 
will make a very pretty show. 
A haphazard carpet is nice, if you manage to get in 
bright bits o d he 
come oftener than every yard, and then only once across. 
They will seem 
and you may feel 
will show wonder 


e 
‘ 


re re and there, no matter if they don't 
little while you are sewing the rags, 
sorry that you have not more, but they 
fully when you see the new bit-and-miss 
on the floor. 

If your r: 
yard ; if the é Ile 
hay 


light. allow a pound and a half fora 


If 


KNOY 


n or coarse, it may take more. 


you only il ball of one color, and you v 


the width of irpet and the length, you ean figure 


on it and sc¢ ften the weaver may put in a thread 


; 


of your ch illing to make it last all the way through. 
, strong, prepared yarn is the best, and 


ytton, and one time hemp—spun, 


For war) 
much used to make all our own—some- 
flax, 
doubled, twist 
deal of hard lal 
heavy, colored, we 
The last web, I 
| 


i 


SUuVer 
times wi 
lyed at home. It required a great 
nd 
prepared cotton yarn we buy. 

red old Sister Noodles to twist the 


the dear old soul made a mistake and 


] 
warp for me, an 


twisted it all th ong way! Sister Noodles and I were 
both mem be 
walked together peaceably as lambs for ¢ 
t the heart to let 


he would have been “tarrably morti- 


of the regular Baptist church, and had 


ver sev 
rs, and I hadr 
the money to her for pay, and the deacon 
and all of us kept the joke to ourselves, and when I had 
time I twisted it all over again. That cured me of making 
carpet-warp Ww! 

thirty-five yards | 


t 


it was better to buy it. 


® wide, 


witl 


reed, and five-qua 

Make allowance 
enough at the end of each breadth for binding. Have an 
inch or so filled with thread. Measure the inside of the 
room, and let the weaver know how long to make each 
breadth. will shrink » little in length from the 
weavers measure after they come out of the loom, but 
After a carpet is worn 
Be sure and not make the 


Carpe ts 
will stretch in width. 
will stretch longer. 
nvenient to double under, and if the carpet 


strips too 


long, it is in 
is woollen it makes a hiding-place for moths. 
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Too many of 


then did not last so long as the | 
] 


enteen 


her know of the mis- | 


} 


ng, « thread between every split in the | gone and left out the salt 


| half knit them. 


———EE — ee 


If the material is to be dyed a dark The strips will always match the best if the edges on 
must be subjected to the process of | the same side of the loom are sewed together, as the 
| different sides of the loom sometimes vary a little. | 
have often heard of women complaining about the weav: 


| not trying to match the stripe in her carpet, when th 
| fault lay with herself in not putting the right sides of t! 
carget together. 
In putting down carpet, lay newspapers all over thi 

| floor; it prevents moths from attacking it if they are i: 
| the cracks of the floor, and likewise prevents the dirt t! 
| works through from grinding on the the threads. Alway- 
| lay a mat or rug, or even a bit of another kind of carpet 

near the door, the stove, the tab 
| frequently into use. Rugs look pretty always. If the inl 


le, OF places brought mit 


is spilt on the carpet, or a lamp tipped over, a rug wi 
| hide the unsightly place, and appear well, too. If moth- 
get about the edges, or under your piano, or writing 


j - 
lightly out of water; lay it 


desk, wring a coarse tows 
over the suspected places, and run a bot flat-iron ever it 
| several times. 

Never sweep carpet s if 


as to sweep off the nap; you 


| are doing that, you are wea 

}and your carpet. When 
your broom and draw it lightly toward you, with a light 
airy, gentle, drawing motion—that's the way. Not one 
half of the weight of the broom should be allowed to press 
on the earpet; let the dirt be 

| lightly. Searcely one housekeeper in fifty knows how to 


sweep a carpet well. 


ing out yourself, your broom 


you sweep, stand in front 


moved and rolled along 


dried in that, when 


B 


e a 


Sweet potatocs can | 
cooked, they will be fou 


way 
good as 
und place the slices on 


i "W ta 4 new. 

the potatoes, and then slice them 
| plates and dry in the oven. Before cooking, soak then 
three or four hours, and then stew slowly on top of the 
stove in a little wate ugh for use. Add 


| pepper, salt, butter, and fix them as you would to make 


r until ft en 


any potatoes palatable. 


I am afraid there is nothing that will positively pre 


vent our white home-knit h« 
They will 


ce from shrinking unless we 
shrink if very loosely 
A 


summer told me 


n 
good, and warm. 
last 


firm, and 


d 


knit, but we want them 


lady who was visiting in Scotlar 


| that stocking-boards were common there—a thin board 


a stocking—so that when new 
ld be stretched and kept 


I 


eut out in the shape of 
yarn hose were washed they 
in the right size and shap« yards. 


An’ old lady taught me 
pies. First 
milk, eggs and fine white sug: 
pumpkin stewed dry and press 


mako good pumpkin 
ich 


then 


custard with new 
add sufficient 


d through a sieve or 


make a 


good, 


colander. Season with cinnamon and ginger; and then, 


the old lady said, women generally stop and think they've 


The web was | done all they can to make the pie good, and there they've 


for a pumpkin pie is flat, in 


sipid, lacking something very materially, if a good pinch 


awhile, it 


your warp, so that you can spare | of salt is not added; that gives body to the pie. 


The old neighbor is correct; the pie ix ten times better 
if a generous pinch of salt is added. 

I used to think her lemon pies were delicious ; 
childhood, either, as these mature 
years furnish the same testimony. 

She took the yelks of three eggs, 
four powdered crackers, and beat them together; then 
added a cup and a half of milk, and, just before pouring 
into the pie-plates, the juice of three lemons. Baked in 


and it 


was no fancy of my 


‘ 


yf two cups of sugar, 
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plates or on tins like custard pies. When baked, covered 


with the whites of three eggs and two tablespoonfuls of 


fine white sugar beaten to a froth. Placed in the oven 
about one minute. 

This old lady is very economical: nothing is wasted 
shout her house. She makes a nice little breakfast dish 
often out of odds and ends that other women would throw 

, ut te the chickens. She will take all the little bits of 
boiled and fried ham—fat and lean—a cold baked potat 
1 two, a few spoonfuls of fried mush if there be any in 
the cupboar 1, a bit of mutton, chicken, squirrel, beef or 
veal, a cold remnant of hominy, and chop it all up to 

gether in the chopping-bowl, then add as many eggs as 
here are persons to eat, a sprinkle of flour and a few 
poonfuls of cream. She beats this all up together, and 
then makes it into little cakes and fries them to a golden 
brown in hot melted butter. She will get up a rare break 
fast dish where another woman would go to the cupboard 


ind say: “Oh dear, a little drib here, and a little dal 
there! Why here’s stuff enough here to feed a pack of 
jloodhounds, and there's not less than a dozen plates to 
he emptied and washed. It is really too bad!” 

The conversation of last evening comes hack to me this 

ning, and I cannot quit thinking about it. The dea 

n was sitting by the table reading the Bible; Lily sat 
it the other side enjoying Arthur Bonnicastle. One lamp 
stood between them. Ida and I sat beside a stand a little 
listance off; I was sitting in the rocking-chair reading 
Kittoe’s History of the Bible, and she was finishing a new 
shirt for Bub. Granny had gone to bed; everything was 
cosey and home-like. I had t@ speak: I was so full of 
infignation I could not help it. Isaid: “ Father, how 
ould God say David was a man after His own heart?” 

“Because He was God, and He knew David's heart; 
and though David was really a very human man, God 
understood him and loved him: He knew him to be a 
sincere man, and heartily sorry for his transgressions. 
He is the same loving, forgiving, pitying God to-night 
that He was then,” said father, looking up from the broad 
pages on his knee. “ [am reading about him now: are 
you, too?” and he smiled at the singular coincidence. 

Ida is our Bible reader; she is as familiar with sacred 
lore now as she was with the jingling rhymes of Mother 
Goose in her childhood. So we talked about David, and 
his sons, and his kinsmen, and his enemies, and the con 
versation ran in this direction, and then in that, like little 

each one taking all the liberty she chose. One 
would read awhile from the Bible, and another from 
Kittoe, and at last Ida said: “ How much like a good, 
sensible, positive, clear-seeing woman of to-day was that 
noble Abigail, the wife of Nabal, and later the wife of 
David. She knew precisely what to do to restore peace 
ind good-will, to build up what her i : 1 husband 
had torn down. Seems to me, th 1, if I'd been pack 
ing up provisions for a lot of hungry men, [ should have 
provided more mutton, and left out the wine, and figs, 


and bunches of raisins.” 


ing and tidying-up were g 
1 


his visit was not dampened by 


were brought up on 
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I wish I had that 


power, I'd visit the haunts of the rumeellers and talk them 


other cause died of a broken heart. 


to death, and people would find them lying around in their 
dens like dead rats!" 
rut, tut!” said father. “ Abigail w » instrument 

in Giod’s hands to bring about the desir _ 

The world is fall of women now who are 
of doing good and great work as 
trouble is, they all look too high; they a 
things. _They would be willing to ride ¢ 
cavaleade to meet a royal personage, foll 
reds of men, and see the whole procession | on their 
faces before them to do them reverence : honor, but 
they would not be illing to wash shirts, and seour tin 
ware, and clear i vimg duties 


for their vld fathers ras others in the poor old 


log kitchens a 


MY GIRLS AND lI. 
BY CHATTY BROOKS. 
No, 10. 
“Y EORGE NELSON’S brother, Levi Jackson, came 
' and visited me from Thursday till Monday. He re- 
sembles my George somewhat—especially when I 


eaught a side view of his face. He has a Roman nose, 


| his hair curls about his ears, and he carries his head 

ittle back, in a fearless, honest way. 

On Saturday m ing, as soon as the dishes were 
washed, he took his hat and said: “I spose you women 
folks want the man about the house to clear out, so you 
ean have a chance to tear up things, and splash the suds, 
and storm around generally. Fact is, I don’t like to be 
about when the women have cl’arin’ up spells. I am as 
afraid of them as the house eat is,” and he began smooth- 
ing his hat and getting ready to go down to Simpson’s 
store and sit on the counter. 

* Now, Levi Jackson Brooks,” said I, 


stay here and see the management of our household on a 


lo you just 


casion to be seared 


hat.” 


Saturday, and then if you have any o 
away there will be time enough after t 

He opened his gray eyes in astonishment. Our pantry 
and kitchen had been scrubbed the day before. We 
ilways do that on Friday to save time and to lessen the 
work on Saturday. We manage to have the whole after 
noon and evening to ourselves without feeling too much 
tired out with work. That allows us time to make and 


receive calls, and get our Bible lessons. 


Well, we managed so that while the dusting and arrang- 
Levi Jackson 
ip-stairs, or in the parlor, ut i 1e garden, so that 


sapsuds 


at all, 


We always endeavor to do such work in a quiet way 


when men are about, for they so dislike what they call a 


*muss,” 
He and I 


ig, on which were five 


We had a little fun while Levi was here. 


Oh, they were meant especially for David's sick | large eugar camps. : * Oh, Lee, how good it would 


men,” said father; “the bread, probably, was in honest | be to sit down 


big loaves like you make, and the mutton would be con- | ¢ 

verted into savory soups.” 
“Only think,” said Lily, “ how eloquent Abigail must | « 

have been if she could so soon change David's wrath into 


praise to God! How powerful, when she held up her | while, Char-rity—just fo 


were little children, and wore red flannel 


wide-spreading maples, and 
njoy an old-time sugaring-off such as we had when we 


r: } 


oaties and bib 


aprons buttoned at the back of the neck !” 


“ Ah, I would like to go back to those days for a little 
one little hour even!" he said, 


husband’s misdeeds before him in such a light that he | and sighed; “but that ean never be. Charlotte Ann is 
sank under the shame and mortification. and from no | gone, and Harriet Amanda, and Mary Jane’s gone, and 


SPAS NE rages 


nga Neceina te 
eae 


me 
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tieorge Nelson's 
things away ba 
hay-mow, and t skiff, 


} 


singin’ school, : the catechism, and we can never see 


thom any more in our remembrance.” 
I was sorry that 
things, fot his voice trembled and the tears came in his 


eyes. Levi did not for 


however, for in the evening he came in with a cake of 
We 
wood-lot beyond the 
there we had a sugar 
with us, and really it 

Now sound silly for me, Charity Brooks, 
widow, mother of ten 


maple sugar. melted it and carried 
institute, girls and all of us, and 

ng-off, 
was the next best thing to a reality. 
this n ay 
boarding-school girls, a woman 
who has mourned and refused to be comforted, but I will 
tell the truth—it was very, very enjoyable! Levi Jack 
son made a dozen little sugar paddles out of clean, sweet 
pine, and we had a dozen saucers, and—oh, it was very 
pleasant! Wh 
the long, long ago 
Lee proposed a game of tag, and we all took part with 


in our far-away childhood. 


a zest-that was Tudie and 


Midget screamed and laughed in their unbounded enjoy 


very rare and unthought of. 


ment. From shop, and kitchen, and parlor, and recita 


tion hall, blackboard and school-room apparatus, we all 


eame with a buoyancy and a joy that surprised, and re 


and the coasting-hill, and the | 


[ had been led to speak of these | 
get these old-time reminiscences, | 
it out into the | 


We took a pail of ice water 


| couple of cigar-boxes and 


we made it taste quite like it used to in | 


| knife—and after marking 


| Every little while there would 
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| 
and you and I have left all these | 
here with the sugar camp, and the | 


Sylvia came in saying: “Aunt Chatty, I do 


could help me think up some sort of a niec litth I 


made with my own hands, to give to a niece of mine 


was married lately and has gone to housekeeping. 8} 
would prize it more if it were something that I had mad 
myself.” 

So we ran over the list of mats, rugs, wall-baskets, } 
cushions, phantom bouquets, picture frames, floral eros 
brackets—then I stopped and asked her if she had ev: 
made a bracket. 

No; she didn’t know that peoy 
brackets, unless, like Arthur Stan 


’ 


at home could mak 
. they had all the t 
and machinery required for the b 

I told her to call at Fulmer’s 


siness, 
grocery and bring up 
we W what could b 


nuld see 
l-chamber in the evening 
that 
one that suited me 
knife, that 


= nails with, was in the 


done in the privacy of my coun i 
I looked old patterr 
George's things in his desk, ar 
His 
used to cut his tobacco and pare |} 
till of chest. I took it t 


over some were among 


1 found 
bladed he 


knife, his dear threes always 


my reverently—George’ 
it the pattern of the pretty 
bracket we went to work like beavers. 

operations 


We fastened our door bef mmenced 


* a Trap-te-tap-tap at our 
admittance to visitors.’ 


had both blistered our 


door, but we cheerily said: 


Before the work was half done we 


freshed, and rejoiced all of us. We laughed and romped |hands. Then we opened the door and let the other girls 


like veritable children. After tag, we played all our old | come in and whittle awhile. 


et 


es ssieeiieies Ss 
a gg nn > Sees ———— 
i ee 


forgotten plays, such as poison, steal partner, lost-my-| When it is done we will varnish it, and I will buy a 


It | 
made us all feel like little children stand on 





' 


little imitation bronze figure of Schiller or Goethe, t 
it. I am so Plad we chanced to think of this 


little remembrance for Sylvia's married niece, it will help 


glove, craney-crow, black man and crack-the-whip. 


was very funny and 
again. 
Levi Jack 


4 
; 


Se eaten Hingtng 





n, the good old brother-in-law who came | her in her new housekeeping arrangements exceedingly. 


ere ts 


es 











all the way from Yerk State to visit “Char-rity, George's | 
widow,” went home from her house on Monday morning | 


a good deal younger and brighter than when he first 
came. 

The next 
stay a week. 
liked them, and that made our visit so much pleasanter 


time 


than if there had been a degree of formality among them. 
Even the state 
self a child again and forgot the full bloom of her beau- 
tiful years, that she might add to his happiness. 

Before Levi Jackson left, he took my hand and said, in 
substance, “ Char-rity, I do believe the Lord has trained, 
and led, and When 
He was leading you through dark ways of sorrow and 
pain, and days that 
you were going up to the mountain top, and being girded 
for this work of yours. 
woman in a thousand could fill this place as well as you 
fill it. You the Moses into whose hands a charmed 
mission is giver 
great harvest wi 

July 2d.—The 
council-cham ber. 
that I would reserv 
unless in 
hold—but their love and caresses and sweet girlish ways 
before I was aware of it one after an- 


iplined you for this very work. 


| ripen in eternity.” 

girls call the little bedroom of mine the 
I did think, when they first came here, 
e this as my most private room—that, 
sickness, no other feet should cross its thres- 
overcame me, and 
other came tip-toeing or running or romping into it, and 
mow, I speak the truth, if none of them are in it, it is as 
lonely as a garden without flowers, or a thicket without | 
bird-songs. | 


[ was squaring 


he will bring his wife and babies and | 
All my girls took a liking to him, and he | 


y Josephine, my queenly one, made her- | 


had no sunshine or beauty in them, | 


Stick to it, Char-rity; not one | 


don’t grow weary, but labor on, your | 
| says: 


Evening.—Professor McWilliams and his wife came 
over awhile this evening to make arrangements for com 
When 
said: 


mencement, which will take place next Thursday. 


they were starting home he looked round and 
“ Where's my little Minnie 
Now, Mary MeWilliams weighs no 


dred and forty, while the professor himself is at least one 


less than two hun 


| hundred less than that, and yet he always calls her “ little 


Minnie.” 

It raised a laugh among the girls, and they thought he 
was only jesting, but our Josephine knew why he called 
her that. She says that everybody calls that little which 
they love best. 
in his heart, and have room for 


She says the professor could put his wife 
ther things besides, and 
what was she but precious, and what could she be but 
little ? 

Life is made of littles. Nature deals in little, and death 
is what remains of them all. Day is made up of little 
beams, and night is glorious with little stars. Much in 
little, is the great beauty of all that we love best, hope 
for most and remember longest. Taylor, I think it is, 
“Little words the sweetest to little 
charities fly farthest and stay little 
lakes are the stillest; little hearts the fullest; little farms 
the best tilled; little books the most read: and little songs 
And wher 


are hear, 


longest on the wing: 


the dearest loved. nature would make 
thing especially rare and beautiful, she always makes it 
little; little pearls, little diamonds, little dews. Little 


fortunes bring the most content, and little hopes the least 


any 


disappointment.” 
Mrs. McWilliams isa very agreeable, intelligent woman. 


Her health is of the finest quality; her good blood, with 


up my account-book to-day, when | her sweet, sunny temper, clear thought, her brave purpose 
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in life, her words full of good cheer and sparkling with 
fun, are all necessary to this result 


~good health. 


[ said to her once: “ Do you never have trouble? Have 
you no gloomy days in which to you the heavens are as 
brass, and the earth a desert?” 
She said: “ Never; I am constitutionally happy.” 
Though she is Jarge and plump, her flesh does not clog 
.. distract her spirit, as is often the case with that class 
of women. 


) life-work 
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I often look at the professor and his wife, and I always 
admire the woman and the work she does through her 
noble husband. I often think he owes bis swecess in his 
to the woman who walks beside him, and who 
holds up his hands and bids him God-speed in his daily 
avocation as a teacher, and one who patiently and vigi- 
lantly bears upward and onward this work of his, so full 


of promise and usefulness. 


eliqtans 


TEMPTATION. 


“TF it wasn’t for temptation,” said a young convert, 


speaking to one who had been for many years try 
ing to walk in the narrow way, “I could get along 
at un 


well. But the enemy is always taking me 


awa I start out in the morning, resolved that my 
walk and conversation shall, in all things, adorn my pro- 


fession; but ere Iam half through the day, temptations 


res. 


assail me, and I fall.” 
“I trust not, my young brother,” 
“To fall in temptation is a most dreadful 


was the gravely 
spoken reply. 
} Every man who is regenerating falls into tempta- | 
ons. Without them, we could not know the evil quali- 
ties of our hearts, nor be able to rise above them into the | 
life of good affections. ‘Count it all joy,’ says the Apos- 
tle James, ‘ when ye fall into divers temptations 
this, that the trying of your faith worketh patience.’ And 
‘ Blessed is the man that endureth temp- 


knowing 


again he says: 
tation.’ Itis by means of temptations that spiritual life 
is formed, and through the conflicts that temptations 
bring that this life gains manly vigor. It is not falling 
into temptation that harms us, but falling in temptation— 
not the conflict, but the loss in battle. We must conquer, 
if we would have peace and rest. Can you not see that, | 
my brother?” 

“T see it,” was answered in atroubied voice. “ But 
your words form themselves into sentences of condemna- 
tion. Alas! I fall in every temptation.” 

“Do not hastily write bitter things against yourself,” 
was the encouraging response to this. a Perhaps itis not 
so bad. If you will confide to me a day’s experience, | 
perhaps I can give you some aid and some encourage- | 
ment.” 

“Most gladly; for Iam in need of help. This morn- 

g. before I left my room, I prayed most fervently that 
I might be kept stainless through the day—that a guard 
might be set upon my lips, and that all my actions might 
lo honor to His name. Conscious of my own weakness, | 
I wished to depend on Him solely; and so prayed, that 
He would substitute His strength for my weakness. Thus 
armed, as I thought, I went forth; but, ere the first hour 
had passed, I fell. A sudden assault upon my feelings 
was repelled by sharp words, instead of a meek reply; | 
and so I dishonored my Lord.” . 

“Will you state the occasion.” 

“Tt happened in this wise. I was attending upon a 
customer who was captious and troublesome, She an- 
noyed me greatly by some of her remarks. At last she 
called my word in question, which threw me off my guard, | 
and extorted an angry response. Of course, she got angry | 
in return, and left the store. 


| natural 


| person, the case would have 


It made me unhappy for | 


Reading. 


and trifling 
and next, so far forgot myself as to indulge 
Then I would 
discover that my thoughts were runming on worldly and 


the day. Next, I was betrayed into light 
conversation ; 
in evil speaking and uncharitableness. 
forbidden things; and onee I actually caught myself 
working out a secret scheme for overreaching in trade. I 
shocked at this, that I felt almost like abandoning 
Isn’t it dreadful to think of? 


was 80 


my Christian profession. 


| I believed my heart changed; but now am sorely afraid 


that I am worse instead of better. Oh, these tempta- 


tions! Why is it that we are subjected to them ?” 
“It is by temptation that our evil quality is revealed 
“ Now, as I regard your 


to us,” was mildly answered. 


experience during the day, I think you have reason to be 
thankful for the oceurrences which have shown you that 
there are things in your heart which must be removed ere 
you can advance in the regenerate life.” 

‘But I fell in temptation,” said the young man, in a 
troubled tone of voice. 
not sure of that. 
~and sin is some violation of God’s law 


Temptation is an allure- 
; and 


‘T am 80 
ment to sin 
we fail in temptation, when the right and the wrong are 
both clearly presented to our minds, and in freedom to do 
the right or the wrong, we do the wrong, because our 

it. 
First, as to the angry words to a 


Would you have said them if you 


affections love Now, let us try your actions 


to-day -by this rule. 
troublesome customer. 
had taken time for reflection 7?” 

‘No. Iwas pained the moment I gave them utter- 
ance.” 

“ Enough; If 
you had felt pleased at having wounded or annoyed the 


been different; and if you 


the pain showed the spiritual vitality. 


have resolved to be still more guarded in future, the lapse 


on this occasion is only a stepping-stone, as it were, to 
better conditions of mind. Both you and the lady, it 
strikes me, will gain something by the incident. And let 


me help you to look a little deeper. Which gave you 


most pain, a consciousness of having wronged the lady, 


| or of appearing unmanly in her eyes ?—of having sinned 


before God, or of having disgraced yourself before men ? 
Get at the truth, if possible.” 
The young convert tufned his thoughts inward in close 


| self-examination. 


“You have helped me to look deeper’’—he lifted a 
pair of sober-looking eyes to the face of his friend—* but 


| I do not like what I see.” 


“ Why ?” 
“Tt was not the sin that really troubled me. 


I thought 


| more of man’s estimate than God’s.” 


“ Which was wrong.” 
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“Oh, yes.” 

“So much really gained by this loss of temper. 
you see that the trial was for your good, and the fall, in 
a sudden assault, ere 
armor, permitted, in order that you might be enabled to 
see deeper into your heart. You are on your feet again, 
and stronger than before. 

“The next thing complained of, is light and trifling 
conversation; and the next, evil speaking; then your 
thoughts ran on worldly and forbidden things. Now, as 
to the light and trifling conversation, I have only to say, 
that religion does not bind a man to solemn speech at all 
Pleasant words not evil, 
hurtful 


profane—then they have a soul-cde 


times and in all places. are 


unless they involve some thing, as what is 


obscene, wicked 
stroying quality. Bring your conversation to this test 
As to the evil speaking, and pondering on for 
If the dis 


covery has pained you, that is another advance in the 


always. 
bidden things, they are to be repented of. 
right direction. But, the most serious discovery you 
have made during the day, is the fact that dishonesty 
lurks in your heart. 
thanks be to God, who giveth us the victory, you were 
able to meet the enemy of your soul on the very threshold, 
and hurl him back with more than a giant's strength. 
Now, think for a moment, my young friend, and then say 
whether the experiences a little while ago complained of 
80 bitterly, are not really a day’s stepping-stone toward 
Heaven / 
morning dawned? Is not the way plainer? 
“Temptations help us onward, if we but overcome in 
them; because they are revelations of our evil qualities, 
the existence of which we could not know without them. 
But if in the strife we fall, then we grow worse instead of 
better; then our steps lead downward instead of upward. 
Your morning prayer, to be kept from evil during the 
day, is well; but d 
lead you to negle 


Prayer will not weaken your enemies, but render them, it 


t watchfulness for a single moment. 
may be, more determined and malignant. Watch through 
all the succeeding hours of the day, and keep your armor 
tightly girded. 
inroad; and then, as a true Christian warrior, you shall 


Be ready for sudden assault, or stealthy 


come off victorious.” 
“Thanks! thar 
have helped me 


was the earnest reply. “You 
and feel 


have not really 


wonderfully. I see clearer, 
both strength and encouragement. [| 
fallen in tempt 
tliets.” 

* These,” said the more experienced Christian soldier, 
“are but light skirmishings before the shock of battle. 


tion, but am stronger for the brief con 


Your real temptations are in the future; but you will not 
be admitted to these until you have overcome the outposts 
and vanguards of the enemy. 
struggles and wilder e 
you have only the chi 


Then will come the fiercer 
Now 
strength, and none but feebler 


nflicts of the strong man. 
ld’s 
foes are suffered to approach ; but as you grow up toward 
the full a Christian hero, the strongest and 
most malignant enemies of your soul will array them 
selves, and then y: 


stature of 


Fear not; for divine 
courage and divine skill will be yours, if you go bravely 


u must conquer, 


into the fight: and when you have conquered, there will 
be rest and peace. Count it all joy, therefore, when you 
fall into divers temptations; for they are the trials of 
your faith, and the means by which you are enabled to 
put off the old man of sin, and to put on the likeness of | 
the new man, Chriet Jesus our Lord,” 


you had time to buckle on your | ~ 


Here was a real temptation, but, | 


Are you not wiser and stronger than when the | 


not let the utterance of this prayer | 


| recover, * 
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SAUL CHARMED BY DAVID’S HARP, 


BY 


Can't | 


REV. J. BAYLEY. 


N the course of every individual life there are periods 
of struggle and trial. 
variance. 


Duty and inclination are at 
Religion says, Do right; self-interest say 
Do wrong. Innocence calls us to be pure; sensuality j 
stigates to self-indulgence and pollution. Times come in 
which life and death, salvation and everlasting ruin d 
The Lord say 


ut all opposition to diving 


pend upon the result of the struggle. 
Destroy Amalek utterly ; root 

goodness and truth; spare no inclination that rises against 
the divine will; no imagination that intrudes itself in th 
riy 


rd. 
desire of opposing the 


place of divine wisdom; destroy utts the very purpos 


of resisting the commands of the L« However bitter 
it may seem, surrender forever al! 
order and purity of Heaven, especially the very essence 


of such desire—its king. If we do this truly, praying 
ardently to the Lord for help, resting upon His Word, 
supporting our feeble strength by love and faith, we shal 
be like Moses when he sat upon the stone, with his arms 
supported by Aaron and Hur, and like him we shall be 
victorious over Amalek. 

If, on the contrary, we make reserves; if we cannot 
submit some darling sin, some dear indulgence, some 


like 


We are entering upon a down 


secret lawless delight te the divine authority, we are 
Saul preserving Agag. 
ward course of secret disobedience which will result in 
utter ruin. Our evil may seem to us delicate, as Agag 
appeared when called for by Samuel, but only one course 
is open to the true servant of the Lord—whatever is found 
to be really an enemy to God and goodness, must be 
utterly cast out; Agag must be hewed in pieces before 
the Lord. 
made in our regeneration. 


Unless we do this, there is no real progress 
One of the most fertile sources 
of error in self-knowledge is this: find we are not 
guilty of the same kind of sins we condemn in our neigh 


we 


bor; we are not drunkards, perhaps, we are not misers, 
we do not defraud, and we conclude that we have nothing 
particular to blame or to change, although, perhaps, we 
may have other sins equally distant from the purity and 
the love of Heaven; we are quite ready to condemn the 
vices to which we are not prone, but this darling sin of 
ours we cannot bear to have touched—it is an Agag that 
moves delicately. But in such case we fail in the very 
testing point; we are unsound in the essential particular 
where we should have been faithful; and because all other 
evil persons do the same, the kingdom of darkness is 
peopled. Each person’s reservation of his darling evil is 
portrayed in this divine representation of Saul’s presery 
ing Agag. Thousands like Saul are quite willing to offer 
sacrifices and burnt offerings, but not willing implicitly 
to obey just where obedience is really wanted, and so they 
are ruined like Saul. They should heed the great lesson 
given to the mistaken king by Samuel: “ Hath the Lord 
as great delight in burnt offerings and sacrifices as in 
rd’ Behold, to obey i« 
hearken, than the fat o 


obeying the voice of the Le 


better than sacrifice, and to 


rams.” 

The fixst consequence of Saul’s want of obedience was, 
that he lost the Spirit of the Lord, and an evil spirit took 
its place, * # When he felt his soul disturbed by this 
unwonted influence, his advisers counselled him to obtain 
one who could play well upon the harp, and while the 
state would be 
induced, the evil spirit would depart and the king would 


music fell softly on his soul, a change of 


* * The harp is a stringed instrument, and 
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wing played with the fingers, its musie expresses more 
if the precision of the intelleet, than of the fullness of 
the heart. The understanding, animated by the love of 
ruth, is like the golden frame of the harp, the spiritual 
truths of religion are its strings, and praise to the Lord 
ind hope and joy for man are its music. * * * * 
Saul is the representative of the natural man disturbed 
y evil influences under the operation of evil spirita, to 
vyhom he has laid himself open. David represents the 
spiritual man with his grateful and cultivated intellect. 
Saul is troubled with discontent, with distaste for the 
things of Heaven, with ill-humor, with melancholy, with 
vlvom at the present, and with a fearful looking forward 
, judgment. But David is brought forward; his better 
‘nial is brought to view; he has his harp with him; he 
it speaks of gratitude to 


ne 


touches its various strings ; t 
Lord as our Father, our Saviour and Friend; the sweet 
notes swell with adoration, love, praise and hope, and as 
the music rises, the discontent and gloom give way, and 
Saul is refreshed and well. 

To teach this lesson, it was that, in the time of types 
and shadows with the Jewish nation, this event took 
lace, and was recorded in the Word of (od. 

Are we not all occasionally like Saul? Do we not all 
it times hesitate to sacrifice some principle which, like 
our true progress, 


Oh, let us 


(vag the Amalekite, is an enemy to 
ind watches our weak moments to betray us ? 
ve faithful! Whatever the Divine Word, our Samuel in 
these days, tells us to destroy in our hearts, let us fear 
lessly extirpate. But if, and 
wickedness, we have compelled our good angels to depart, 
ind the evil spirit has come again to trouble and afflict 


from our weakness our 


is; if we are in anxiety and dismay, as was Saul; fretful 
in ourselves, and discontented with all around us, let us 
Let our spiritual, 
let the strings of 


be sure to call for David and his harp. 

ur better nature, be brought forward; 
thé harp each be touched, and the music of the soul be 
heard; let our 
hearts; and, rest assured, the evil spirit will depart, and 


blessings be numbered with grateful 


we shall be refreshed and be well. 

Sometimes we are discontented and churlish because 
some cherished plan of worldly success has failed—some 
bject upon which we had fixed our hearts has not fully 
ealized our expectations, and the evil spirit troubles us. 
Let even the earthly 

Let 


Gut let David's harp be heard. 
blessings we enjoy be enumerated. us be reminded 
f what we receive daily and hourly; of our health, 
vhereas disease is possible at every point, from the head 
othe heel; of our food, of our clothes, of our domestic 
nuforts; of our possession of sound faculties, bodily and 
nental; of our having the blessings and privileges of two 
worlds—the natural and the spiritual; and if this string 
~ound out in proper fulness, our discontent will disappear 
ke a mote in the sunbeam, and we shall be refreshed 
ind be well, 
But some one has been unkind, has spoken a harsh 
vord, or treated us ill: and we resent, and think we do 
angry. Let f Redemption be 
What had become of man if God had not been 
Let it speak of Him who forgave His mur 


vell to he the string 
rou hed, 

forgiving ? 
lerers ; of Him who was reviled but who reviled not again: 
who was led like a Jamb to the slaughter: and as a sheep 
before its shearers is dumb, so he opened not His mouth. 
(nd from His life and from His cross, let us learn to be 
As God in Christ forgave 


Thus may we be led to 


patient, gentle and forgiving. 
us, 80 let us forgive each other. 


realize those gracious words of His: “ Love ve your ene 


) powerful to be overcome. 


| day is 
ness for all mercies past, and trust Him for every state t 
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mies, and do good, and lend, hoping for nothing again 
and your reward shall be great; and ye shall be the ebil- 
dren of the Highest; for He is kind to the unthankfu! 
He is kind to us who have been so often 


Let us be kind to each other. 


and the evil.” 
forgetful of Him. Surely, 


| while this sweet music is heard, the evil spirit will depart, 


and we shall be refreshed and be well. 

We are impatient, perhaps, at our spiritual progress. 
We thought we were more advanced than we really are. 
We think our trials have been long enough. We scarcely 
know what to make of ourselves. We find much that we 
thought finally discarded only asleep—not cast out and 
dead. We doubt in regard to our states, and are un 
happy. Amalekites, which we thought were all subdued 
and expelled, have crossed our path again, and we find 
we have not been as faithful as we thought, and we are 
Let the harp be struck again, and we shal! 
“The Lord is my Shepherd; I 


melancholy. 
hear its blessed notes: 
shall not want. He maketh me to lie down in green pas 
tures, He leadeth me beside the still waters, He restoreth 
my soul; He leadeth me in the paths of righteousness for 
Yea, though I walk through the valley 
of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil; for Thou art 
Thy rod and Thy staff they comfort me.” Ah, 


The divine eare 


His name's sake. 


with me; 
no, we will neither complain nor fear. 
has®been sufficient for us so far, and will surely be our 
We know not our precise position ir 
It is 


he Lord invites us to cust our care upor 


safeguard onward. 
the-regenerate life, nor is it good for us to know. 
enough that 
him. He has brought us through a thousand dangers, 
and He will not leave us now. He is too good to forsake 
what is best for us, and tox 
We 


confide in the mercy of our God and Saviour, and do well! 


us, too wise not to know 


will banish every fear, 


the duty of to-day, ever mindful that sufficient unto the 


} 


the evil thereof. We will praise the Divine Good 


come. In all the changing scenes of life and death, our 
harp shall still tremble with His praise who brought us 
from darkness into His marvellous light, and we are 
assured will make us victorious at last. Thus shall our 
harp resound, like the golden harps of Heaven, with 


“Strains that love and hope impart, 
Strains that chase away our fear, 
heart.” 


Strains that elevate the 


And the evil spirit will assuredly depart, and we shall fx 
refreshed and be well. 

All 
mourning and depression for all. 


experience teaches that there will be times of 


Sorrow comes fron 


outward and from inward cause. Night follows day in 


our spiritual as well as in our natural world. Sometimes 
darkness from afflictions, 


health, loss ef dear relatives, loss of property ; and ocea- 


is induced outward loss of 
sionally these follow quickly upon each other; for sor- 
rows, as well as joys, goin groups. These are not them 
selves temptations, but sometimes they are the occasions 
of very bitter temptations indeed. Discontent will set in 
upon the soul; a feeling that we are hardly dealt with will 
deepen within us, and the gloom will thicken upon us 
even to despair. And in such nights how blessed is it to 
have the spirit furnished with a harp—a harp of God to 
cheer us! When we hear the divine counsel, “ Come, my 
people, enter thou into thy chamber and shut thy doors 
about thee; hide thyself, as it were for a little moment, 
until the indignation be overpast;” how salutary is it in 
our loneliness to have a spiritual harp to cheer us, and to 
sing those songs of comfort which have been given to 
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cheer us in our spiritual gloom. 


“Thy statutes have 
I have 
Lord, in the night, and have 


been 


remembered ‘Ih I 
kept Thy law lo be furnished then with a spiritual | 
harp—to bring out it 
praise—to utt 


my e house of my pilgrimage. 


ume, O 


s varied tones of gratitude and | 
m our depths of loneliness and sorrow 
faith in our God, ow 
fondly cling 
viction that 


Saviour, and our Father, love still 
ng to Him and to His divine law; and con 
His ways are right, and in due time we 


shall see and acknowledge their surpassing rectitude; a 


remembrance of past mercies, and a Job-like trust that at 
last our deliver 


into joy; these 


nee will appear and turn our mourning 
ind a thousand other topics will cheer our 
dark night, and help us to look forward to a coming morn- 
ing in which sorrow 
Make, then, f 

it with divine trut 
and adorat 

the | 
Lord with ti 


ind sighing shall flee away. 
each of youa heavenly harp. String 
Have it ready for tones of prais« 
with thank 


‘Sing unto the 


rht in acknowledging, 


fulness, yu daily receive. 


rp; with the harp and the voice of a 
music of the soul when thus honor 
Giver of all But still 


nes m times of sorrow; the spirit needs 


Sweet is the 


psalm.” 


ing and i¢ the blessings. 
sweeter are its t 
it then. W 
ciful unto 1 
trusteth in 


thongh wee} 


nting from fear, we exclaim: “ Be mer 


unto me! 


O God! be merciful for my soul 
And shall find, 


endureth for a night, joy cometh in the 


Thee.” if we do this, 


we 
morning. © sh will pass away, and in the morn 
ing of a new state, the beams of the sun of heaven will 
cleave through 
disappear. The 
and 


harp; I m 


the 


gloom and the murky shadows will 
n can we take a joyful note once more 
sing, 


Awake up, my glory, awake psaltery and 


yself will awake early. I will praise Thee, O 


Qathers’ 


TALKS TO MOTHERS. 


BY EDITH W. 
No. 9. 


1 I do with that boy?” is a problem 


KENT. 


THAT shal 
/ uny a perplexed mother has been trying 

te 
st began to make music and confusion 


» solve, ever since the busy, noisy 

tongue and 

in her quiet h 
Oh, that Ic 

comprehensivel) 
To those who, in the anxiety of their hearts, are gravely 


i answer this question satisfactorily 


—fully! 


pondering this intricate problem, “what shall I do with 


we would say: Do not let him drift away from 


he 


my boy ?’ 
It ist 
thing—not « 


yon. presumed that there is a time when no 


a shadow—comes between the true, loving 


mother’s heart and that of her child—a time when its 


only light, al is the light of love within her eyes, the 


most, 


loving smile upon her face; and it should be her study 
to keep (in so far as is possible and right,) this mysterious 
hold upon its affections and confidence—to preserve, 80 
far as is possible, this sacred tie in all its beautiful com- 
ths 


and from boyhood to manhood, her influence | 


pleteness, so as the years glide on, from babyhood 
to boyhood 
over his mind may ever be a potent power for good. 

There better earthly friend than a true, a wise | 
and loving mother; and it is a matter of vital importance 
that your boy should feel this to be so, and feel, too, that | 


is I 
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| We wish 


Thee 
unto the heaver 


Lord, among the people; I will sing unto umong 


the nations. For Thy mer 
and Thy truth unto the cloud 


vis great 


THE LUST OF RICHES. 


HE lust of becoming rich is 
evils of the present 


A ne of the most prevaler 
It 


ss speculation, to a rest 


lay gives rise to wild ar 


dishonest schemes, to reckle 


less mania for anything promises extraordin 


gain, and ultimately to wide-spread ruin. There unde 


lies this a desire for self-indulge an aversion to healt 


nce, 


ful, plodding industry, ar for our neighbor's ¢g 
not to ler 


subservient to « 


ren others, but only to n 


them Such a course is re; 


u 
We 
but in ourselves. eace, but an over-agitat 
We walk hol rr T 


ment it will sink under us 


with anxiety and with rest not in the L 


We 


mind. on i, and fear every r 


sis a painful uncertaint 
ur constant compant 


result. Oh, ho 


t unfrequently insanity 
it be to 

iy be slower, but what 
and 


m 


the wii h better would 


patiently for Him. 17 
that? All 
supplied, and what want 
the : 1 nee of 


; 
‘ 


of life 


mans ile 


comforts 
A 
the things which 


the real ne 


are 


re? 
consisteth not in 


possesseth.” 


The prosperity of the w 1 is often the only mean 


of making them useful to Outward success w 


stimulate them to make 


ty. 
often gigantic efforts for hum 
t benefit themselves with 
f div 


order and wisdom, that selfishness is compelled to ministé 


improvement, and they cann 


benefitting others. Such are the admirable laws o 


to the public good, and this willingly. 


Department. 


spot You cannot 


of rendering home attracti 


home is the best and dearest on earth. 


rk 


too early begin the w 


and pleasant to him. me should be cheerful—a pla 

where peace and comfort “reign supreme,” where cross: 

looks and tones, where bitter words and ungenerous acts 

find no place. A mother should carefully avoid drifting 

into the habit of fretting and scolding for every littl 

faulf, real or imaginary; for it cannot be denied that 

where the temper is not of the coolest, or where the nerves ] 

are not over-strong, and therefore easily irritated, there 

is a tendency to exaggerate trifles—things that are in 

reality far less than they would seem. I believe that P 

scolding never yet did any good; and there is “a mor ' 

excellent way.” t 
Do you not think we are t apt to judge a child from 

our own standpoint? I know a little boy whose childis 

pranks frequently try his grandpa’s patience very much t 

and then I often say, in a conciliatory way: “Oh, wel 

pa, we cannot expect a little boy like him to be an 

man.” } 
And we cannot; for impossible for him who has ' 

seen but a single decade less, perhaps,) to be ir 

actions and judgment the same with him of riper years, 

whose mind has been matured and sobered by long cor t 

tact with the world, by stern experience, care, disappoint 

ment, joy and sorrow—in a word, by all the shade and 

sunshine of life. Let us bear this fact in mind, and | t 


very patient with our boys, and very diligent in ou! 


MOTHERS’ 


endeavors to guide them aright—to do our utmost to 


st them in forming correct life-principles; let us not 


idge them too harshly, nor condemn them too readily 
r their youthful indiscretions. 

1 think we do not fully understand or appreciate the 

Bless them! they need only to be shown the right, 

to be encouraged and appreciated, in order to have them 


ctundily resolve to be right noble, manly boys. Just once 
convince them in what true nobility really does consist, 
nd there is scarcely one who will not aim to attai 


al 
va You sec, I have 
faith in the right-mindedness of the boys. Only have 


n to 
t high standard of excellence. great 
in them, give them a fair chance, and they will not 
We may win and hold them to the right 
That's my belief. 


lisappoint you. 


by gentle, kindly teaching. 
But you complain that you boy is noisy 
fun, and that he institutes disorder, and “ whittlings,” 


n, 
onee tidy ? 


roo 


ms 


and merey knows what not, in your 


Then remember that it is only for a little while at the 


most, that all this will soon pass away, and that in a few, 
a very few years these things which now delight him and 
occupy his mind will possess no attraction for him; he 
will have left them far behind him, while other pursuits 
and interests shall have taken their place, absorbing his 
The days of light-hearted- 


ue and attention instead. 


ss are soon over, and (God pity us!) the time of ach- 


ing and breaking hearts comes full soon; so, seek to 
nake their childhood as bright as you can, for it may be 
that the time will come when, to the world-weary man 
with heart full of sorrow, and mayhap of bitterness, the 
sweet memory of happy and peaceful hours in the inno- 


of childhood shall 
powerful to keep him from the darkness of despair— 


cency be the one blessed influence 
when the memory that once more brings back fresh t 
his mind the home of his childhood, and the mother, tried 

nd trne, who so often held his head close to her tender 
heart and soothed his childish grief, shall alone possess 
the power to still the troubled mind and excited brain— 
to comfort the wounded heart, and restore the faith that 
all hearts are not false and hollow, though some may be. 

Count no pains-taking as “trouble,” if so be that by if 
you may so richly bless him in his future. It is better to 
take a little trouble, and endure some noise nor, than by 
and by with an aching heart, with tears of sorrow and 
harvest that may 
result from turning him off, from neglecting him and 
To bitter 


in a matter like this, 


bitter repentance, to reap the terrible 


leaving him to run the streets. reap “the 
rvest” of one’s “own device” 
must indeed be terrible. 
I once knew an old lady whose sons, grown to man’s 
estate, were “ bringing down her gray hairs with sorrow 
Poor Mrs. Mar- 


to the grave.” 
tin 


Poor misguided sons! 
poor broken-hearted old mother! 

Once when visiting Mrs. Marks, she heard that lady 
sharply reprove her little boy s for their noise, threaten 

to whip them and send them off out of doors, unless they 
kept quiet. She gave a start, as though some one had 
dealt her a sudden blow, and exclaimed : “Oh, do let them 
play! Don’t mind the noise; do let them enjoy them 
selves. I sometimes think that perhaps if T had been 
more lenient with my little boys, and had allowed them 
to play in and about the house more, they would have 


turned out differently—I sometimes think they might 


lave made better men than they have. 
And then, with tears rolling down her face, and with 


+ 


e pathos of deep emotiom in her voice, she went on to 


s}} . ; 
tell how, years and years agone, when her children were | 
{ 


and full of 


DEPARTMENT. 


small, she had been nervous and irritab! 


annoyed by her noisy, wide-awake boys. She had little 


sympathy and patience with them; so that, instead of 


trying to accustom herself to their presence, with its 
accompanying noise and clatter, she made up her mind 
that she could not endure it; and so she would drive them 
all out of doors with a broomstick—out of doors, out of 
the yard, and into the village street, with the parting in 
“not show their heads back there again until 
night 
And it was at a fearful cost that she thus obtained rest 
and quiet for the excited nerves and aching head—a 
fearful, fearful cost; for, as the years glided on, her boys 
‘w to manhood, their street education having fitted 
for the society of the reckless and profane, and for 
the life of the miserable drunkard. Those little faces 
she had seen them grow bearded and hardened, and some 
of them she had at last seen go down into the drunkard’s 
grave, while others were following in their footsteps; not 
one to whom men might look up and honor as good, and 
true, and worthy. 
O mothers! take warning by this, and at all costs keep 
your boy near you, a willing captive, as 


long and as 
ean. It i 


much as you must be a willing captive, if you 


would keep him for long, or with good results. 
Blessed in 


nfidence in 


leed are irents who can place im- 
the 


Some there be who know something of this 


those } 
plicit « honor of their grown-up sons. 
blessedness. 
It is beautiful to see what perfect trust Dr. Noble has in 
his two sons. I shall never forget the characteristic reply 
he once made to the question of a friend. 

There had been some disturbance of a very grave nature 
down on Madison Street—a sort of riot by a set of excited 
and reckless young men; and in dwelling on the matter, 
in conversation with the doctor, Mr. May inquired if he 
did not feel afraid that be found 
among them. 


his sons would also 


“Oh, no!” said he; “I am not at all afraid of that. 


Instead of allowing them to run the streets, as many do, 
we kept them at home until they were old enough to know 


from wrong; and (thanks to the wise teaching of 


right 
their mother!) they are possessed of correct ideas of life 
have firm, true principles of right and 


I am not afraid to trust my boys any- 


and character 


honor; and now 
where.” 
And they do richly deserve the confidence reposed in 


them by their parents. 


This mother’s influence, and the home she made for her 


sons, won their affections and their willing presence, 


while some boys of their acquaintance were locked up in 
their rooms by their unwise parents in order to keep them 
at home. “But what good did it do?” 
sons; “they would climb out at the window, laughing at 


said one of the 


‘restraint,’ and go wherever they pleased.” 
By this we see how much a project of this kind 


‘ 


pends for its suecess on the way in which it is carried 


out. Nothing, as we may say, can be accomplished by 


ree in a matter like this. Let the long winter evenings, 
especially, be made so bright to your growing boys that 
f 


they will pass by the dram-shop and saloon, eager for a 


sight 


come; for the firelight’s ruddy glow, and the bright room 
Remember that 


f “mother’s” cheery face with its smile of wel 
at home so cosey and full of good cheer. 
if you are a good, true woman, the best thing you can 
give your child is your companionship, while that found 
in the streets might be his ruin. 


Who ever saw an active, healthy boy who did not de- 
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light in noise! I believe it is their nature. Do not, then, 


chide them too much for this, though, of course, there is 
“a time and a place’ 
boys should be taught that there are times when they 


should be quiet and able to restrain their exuberant | 


spirits; for- to be indiscriminately noisy is to be some- 


times immensely disagreeable. But to deprive a child of 
all liberty of action—to compel it to sit for hours ina 


day with no occupation for the busy hands and brain, no 


action for the restless feet, is extremely cruel. 

Do not understand me as meaning that he should be 
allowed to be so boisterous as to spoil the comfort of the 
whole family cirele—that were no kindness even to him- 
self; he should be taught to entertain a thoughtful and 
tender regard for the happiness and eomfort of those 


about him. Devise still plays for him to occupy his mind 


during those hours when it is absolutely necessary that he | 
be kept quiet. Give him pencil and seissors, with plenty | 


of paper and a piece of the “glue” referred to in the 
May number of Home Macazine. He cannot be thoroughly 
happy without a knife; and he “needs” string—plenty 
of string. Indeed, I think that if “Santa Claus” were 
to “manufacture” more twine and bring all little boys a 
whole ball of it, he would add very much to thei 
happiness. 

Many amusements may be provided for children—some 
still and some noisy—of which (in regard to lack of 
space,) I can only mention a few; but whatever else you 
have, don’t forget the books with pictures and the chil- 
dren’s papers. A good temperance paper one cannot 
well afford to dispense with; there is too much at stake. 
Then, a set of alphabetical blocks, with letters painted 
on every side of each block, is a fine thing to amuse them, 
as, by putting the different blocks together they may spell 
many short words: and it is what little Ben calls “just 
fun” to learn to read in that way. They learn to spell 
words so without knowing it! And other uses to which 
these blocks may be put are obvious. 

A set of good “ building bloeks ” is almost indispensable. 
The two dollars expended in their purchase will bring 
you good “interest ;” and, if there be a natural tendency 
that way, who knows but that it may serve to direct the 
mind to the thorough study of architecture and to its 
practice as a life-business ? 

Most little boys could not have a more acceptable pre- 
sent on their sixth birthday than a nice tool-chest. And 
if you have a good microscope there is, as the saying is, 
“no end” to the hours they may spend pleasantly and 
profitably in searching for curiosities—for new objects— 


for examination. You can seareely do better than to | 


direct their minds in this channel; it is good to draw 
their attention to the wonderful works of the Creator in 
even the minutest things of nature; and always reveren- 
tially. 

A stereoscope, too, will afford them pleasure for hours ; 
and it may be made a source of great profit to them, if 
you take a given view (one at a time,) and get them inte- 
rested in its study: that is, let each find out something— 
and all that is possible—concerning it, by reading, and 
by other means, and at a given time assemble and * com- 
pare notes "—see what each has learned that the others 
have not, who knows the most about it, and how much 
information in regard to it all together have gained. 

Then there is something else—a home-made contriv- 


ance—with which children will sometimes amuse them- | 


selves for an hour or two atatime. To make this, take 


’ for this as well as other things, and | 


r | extend only “ just below the knee. 


LL 


somewhere near an inch in thickness—and in one side 9 
| these make small gimlet holes, at distances of a few inches 
apart, but always two at each place, these being perhaps 
| two inches or so apart and slanting a little toward ego), 
other, so the “stakes” or “ posts’ will cross; then, wit) 
small sticks for stakes and with slender strips of wood fo; 

boards, they will be able to “ make fence ” to their heart’: 
content. If part of the strips for holding the “ stakes 
are shorter than others, it aids them materially in making 
their “lots” of the required sizes. This will be found 

almost inexhaustible source of amusement for children 5 
| certain age, as they will find it necessary to make s 

many new “ stakes,” and “ gates,” and “ bars,” and “ fence 
boards.” 

Children need plenty of out-door air. Encourage them 
to be much out of doors in pleasant weather, but be sur: 
that it is in safe places, among safe companions. Drea; 
them warmly (in co/d weather,) and in a manner suited 
to their needs and to their place of residence. Is your 
home in the country, where your little boys will be 
| playing in the snow, wading knee-deep through snow 

drifts? Then, do be sensible, and defy Dame Fashion 
| when she foolishly decrees that little boy’s pants shai! 
Make them down t 
the ankle; and then, with other suitable clothing and 
good, stout Juots, they need not be kept in prison a 
winter, nor suffer from a mother’s foolish pride when the 
do go out. Have the courage to be independent 

custom, if custom will persist in absurdities. 

It is “not good” for a child “to be alone,” nor to haye 
| grown people, only, for companions; so, if you have but 
one, the best thing for that one would be to provide it a 
least one playmate: there are plenty of poor, motherless, 
little ones whom you could take to your heart and home 

Every boy should have a good trade by which he ma 
earn a competent livelihood, if he does not have he is le 
frauded of his rights. And I think every boy should } 
taught the skilful use of a needle; it is an art that may 
be of untold setvice to him if, when a man grown, 
should be far away from home, with no woman’s skilful! 
fingers on which to depend; so let him be taught that it 
ig & real accomplishment to be able to set a patch on s 
yourself or his sisters (if he 


| 





| garment equally as well as 
| has any); and his ability to do this may save you many 
|a moment’s work, during his boyhood. Do not refuse 
' him needle and thread when he wishes to try his hand at 
patchwork, with his sisters. Boys should also be taught 
that it is not unmanly to help “ mother” about her dish- 
|washing or other housework 
and right to do whatever they can to lighten the burdens 
of mother or sisters, who must toil many hours when bus 
band and brothers are at rest; teach your boy that it is 
right and just for him to do all he can to lighten those 
| burdens, and to always avoid adding unnecessarily to 
| them by obliging them to be forever “ picking up” after 


net unmanly, but noble 


him. 
Teach him that goodness, and Jove, and truth, and 
purity are better far than riches or fame. Teach him to 
| value his truth—his integrity and honor—as life itself; 
to be gentlemanly toward all, to respect old age and to 
entertain such chivalry for the name of woman as shal] 
|lead him to treat the poor, the deformed, the old and 
infirm with the same gentle deference as that shown the 
| young and beautiful, 

Influence him, from his earliest years, te shun the wine- 
cup as his deadly enemy—an enemy whe would drag him 


narrow strips of wood (smoothly planed)—they should be | down to perdition ; that “ moderate use” is only one of its 
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idle of seductive, alluring and deceitful voices, and that| Give your boy a room with a pleasant, sunny view 


| many 

inches “touch not, taste not, handle not,” must be his motto a from its windows, and make it bright and home-like. 
Thaps he would secure safety. And let him take out into life| Give him a wash-stand there, with all its accompani 
| each with him the remembrance of a mother's never-failing | ments, and teach him that “cleanliness is next to godli 


, With 
vd for 
eart’s 
ikes 

iking 


ad an 


good-night kiss, of the nightly prayer repeated at her | ness ’—cleanliness of person. 
and the knowledge of her prayers for him—of her | hang pictures and a nice mirror on the neatly papered 
well as the dear Saviour’s) “daily intercession” for walls, put books, flowers, etc., on the table; and then, 
| with 


side, 
as 
him. 


I must speak of one thing more—something that puz- | stove to keep all warm 


zles me exceedingly. Did you never notice the difference 


Put « carpet on the floor. 


little 


and cheery in “chilly weather, 


bureau and other suitable furniture, and a 


(he will willingly chop that wood!) you will have given 


there usually is in the home-like atmosphere, in the ap- | him a place to stay and call his very own, to which hi- 


pointments and pleasantness, of boy’s and girl’s rooms? 
[ would like to know why the boys are usually put off 


with the darkest, smallest, most lonesome and bare-look- | of their power. 
| awaiting him there will 


ing rooms the house affords. It is no wonder that most 
boys seldom look into their room except as 
merely sleep in and get away from as soun and for as 
long as possible. Who could love such an old square box, 
with just four bare sides, which the rooms of many boys 
more than anything else resemble ? 
couldn’t; and how can they be expected to? 


a place to 


I couldn’t, and you | 


mind can revert with pleasure through the day, and 
which may help to disarm dangerous places of allurement 
Pleasant 


greatly aid you in winning hin 


little surprises now and then 


from those 
interests upon home and his pleasant, comfortable “ den. 


places, and in centering his affections and 
If it is not in your power to make it all you could wish, 


still let it be said of you, “She hath done what she 
could.” 


ays’ and Girls’ Grensury. 


MORE ABOUT STEVEN COOK, DOG. 


BY ROSELLA RICE. 


] HEN I wrote that other story about our dog. 

Steven Cook, I thought after he was dead I'd 

write a sequel; but I can’t wait that long. I 

want to tell about him now. Ina great many ways he 

has grown to be quite human. He does not talk yet, but 

he understands common, plain language quite as well as 

a little boy would. 

and the wag of his tail speaks volumes. 

favorite among the neighbors; everybody knows Steven 
Cook, and every one has a kind word to say to him. 


His yellow eyes are very expressive, 


He is a great 


One would think he was gluttonous from the way he | 


eats; there are no less than seven places where he goes to 
pick up whatever he may happen to find. He eats at 
home, then comes over to our house, and we generally 
have a plate full set aside waiting for him. (One day he 
eae here and sat on the porch a good while, and when 
he saw that we had nothing for him, his lower lip fell, 
his head drooped, and the curl went out of his tail until 
it quite dragged on the ground. He walked off slowly in 
the direction of the village. Two kind women, whom we 
call Beck and Lovey, live in pretty little homes near each 
other. Steven went to Beck's house first; he smelt of a 
brass kettle that stood in the back yard, then nosed over 
an old fish-tub, then crawled between two barrels an4 
sniffed, but nothing like a bone or a crust rewarded his 
search. Then he leaped over the fence between the lots 
into Lovey’s yard, and, lo! there was a savory smell 
upon the ambient air! A beef’s head lay near a pig- 
pen, 

“Behold my recompense!” said Steven. “ How tempt- 
ing looks the yellow fat and the red lean, full a quarter 
of an inch thick, on these luscious jaws! How fortunate 
it was that I happened to come along before Jowler 
Chapel or Carlo Taylor; although I have no doubt but 
my friend Lovey was saving this purposely for me. How 
true it is that none but the brave deserve the fat cow's 
bead.” 


I was out on the porch when Steven came along with a 
very high head, bearing his prize. 

“ Why, Stevie.” I said. “did somebody give you a good 
dinner—a great big load of nice dinner?” 

He gay 


looked up at me, as much as to 


e a long sniff of disdain, and curled his lip, and 
say: “ I’m sure I’m under 
no obligations to you for this fine, fat, cow's head.” 

He felt very important. He threw back his shoulders. 
and carried his burden out to the rock beside the fence: 
it was a little two windy there, so he took it to the wood 
but found that to 
travelled about seeking fora picnic ground that combined 


shed, be too dark a place, and he 


all the necessary requirements. Steven is as particular 
as any old prude. 

The widow Hazlett’s little dog, Pink, likes tc 
him. I’m sure I don’t know why she called that ugly 
black and tan with a snub nose, and pointed ears, and 
such a faney There is 
sweet flower about that frolic 


plague 


jutting teeth, name as Pink. 
nothing suggestive of the 
some pup. Pink likes to 
and if Steven happens to 
well enough; but if he 

thoughtful, and don’t want to be bothered, he will coil 
his yellow tail all up into a wad and sit on it. Then 
Pink will scratch and nip after the tail, and if he can get 
hold of a little bite of it he will soon bring it forth. He 
will bark, and whine, and snip with his teeth, and scratch 


pull and nip at Steven's tail. 
be in a playful mood, it is all 
has the blues, or is sober and 


with his longest nails, and make just such a fuss as a dog 
does when he is trying to get a rabbit out from under a 
Steven will be angry then, and will start off 
Then Steven will 


pile of rails. 
with his tail, and Pink will follow. 
coil it up and sit down on it, and try to look as though 
he didn’t know what tail was. Oh! he will look so inno- 
cent and green, and will stare at the clouds and mumble, 
“nimbua, cirrus, cumulus ;” but what does Pink care, he 
will go a-mousing around until he brings the tail to the 
surface. We have a good deal of fun watching these two 
dogs play. 

One day last fall we went with our friends up to Mifflin 
Lake, a beautiful body of water surrounded by trees, and 
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low brush, and luxuriant grasses. 
shoes and sunbonnets and calico dresses, and we did feel 
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We wore our coarse | beyond the railroad, and all we have to do is to 


| 


Sat 


“Steven, look down to the lower field.” His tai! and 


a little sorry when we drove up and halted in the breezy | ears will stick up that instant, and he will snort oy 


woodland, and found three gay parties there before us; 
ladies in silk dresses and white, and wearing exquisite 
finery, and ger 
with their gold chains and their dainty mustaches. Of 
course we would not get to make all the noise, or do all 
the laughing, and we would have to be courteous and not 
keep the one boat long at atime. As we got ou% of the 
wagon I said in w tone of yoice: “ Now remember all 
of you, we are the Smiths from Smith’s Run, don’t forget | 
if anybody inquires as to who we are and whence we | 
came.” 
Now Steven liked that part of the arrangement; his | 
eyes would twinkle whenever he heard any one speak of 
1's yaller dog,” and he would curl his lower | 
lip and look as though he knew some things that other | 
Boys would throw sticks out into the lake, 


People | 


him as “ Smit! 
people didn’t. 
and Steven would go in and bring them back. 
praised him and patted him, and he felt flattered. One | 
lady said, “ Oh, I do wish our Towzah had come to-day ; 

he is such an intelligent dogh—he is the delight of every 

bodah.” Steven looked up at her from under his heavy 
eyebrows, and then lay down near her and pretended to 
go to sleep wit th paws crossed before his eyes. He 
looked as pretty as a baby taking its last morning nap 
before rising. 

After while a dozen ladies and gentlemen went out on 
the lake, and among them was Towzah’s mistress. Steven | 
peeped out and watched her from the corner of one eye; 
then as it twinkled, he closed the lid, and I saw a smile 
dimpling his chin. 
way across the lake, Steven stretched himself, woke, 
rubbed his eyes, yawned, looked around to see if the 
numerous Smith family from Smith’s Run were present, | 
looked across the lake, and then without any preparation 
plunged in and steadily swam in the direction of the 
loaded boat. Every gentleman and lady in it hailed and 
piped, “here, Steven! here, Steven!” the men cheered 
him, and chucked and whistled and hurrahed, and did 
everything to encourage him, and as he reached the boat, 
almost exhausted, a dozen hands met him and pulled him 
in dripping with water. Steven caught a long breath or 
two, stepped across the boat to where Towzer’s admirer 
sat, and then he gave himself a tremendous shaking. 
Why, the dear lady arrayed in spotless white looked like 
a wilted lily after her punishment was over. Oh, it was 
too bad! The filmy white settled down flat and hung 
limp, her curls strung out straight, her sash was no longer 
bright and airy, and the unmistakable wet-dog smell 
attended her the rest of the day. With a real human 
ha! ha! Steven plunged overboard and turned his jolly 
face shoreward. He was very tired by the time he 
landed. I guess he could not have reached the green 
bank, only because he was sustained by the encouraging 
cheers from all the Smiths, and the exultant calls and 
flattering names from the other picnic parties. It is 
astonishing what feats and wonders a dog will perform 
when sustained by the cheer in the voice of one he loves. 
He swam across the 


When the company were about half- 


we 


Steven was the hero of the day. 
lake once after that, and not a man present believed that 
a dog could have done so. We tried to coax him to ride 
in the wagon coming home, but he sniffed his disapproval 
very decidedly. He seemed to think that it looked weak 
and unmanly to ride. 


} 


itlemen lolling in snowy vests and toying | 


| Steven and Jowler concluded 





The cows from the village often break into the fields 


“huh!” as much as to say, “Oh, that’s nothing! that’s 
mere child’s play!” and away he will go and drive the, 
out. The word “Steven,” these cows interpret to mean 


“run! danger! flee! escape! pursued! hurra!” and | 


shouldn’t wonder if the wandering street cows, given t 


pillaging and such a loose Arab life, sometimes use word 
a good deal stronger than these nouns, verbs and inte; 
jections. 

But really the funniest thing I know of Steven, ha, 
pened one day last week. He has a cousin Jowiler, a big, 
lubberly, black dog, and they visit each other, and some 
times they go out calling together. Steven called on his 
cousin Jowler the other day, to invite him to go with hi: 
to see Towzer Tompkins, a lame dog that don’t go away 
from home very often. He had one of his legs broken 
several years ago while out coon-hunting, and the 
He told 


him to keep inside of his kennel for nine days, and t 


quack dog who set it did more harm than good. 


have his leg curled up all the time, then it wouldn't hurt 
him so much, 

Well, just before our Steven reached Jowler’s comfort. 
able quarters in the back part of the cow-shed, wh 
should he see going there but Bull Milligan, a dog he 
never could endure. He smiled though, and lay dowr 
on the straw near Bull and Jowler, and commenced 
talking about the weather. 

“This is exceedingly muddy weather,” aaid Steven, 
looking down at his white stockings and the bosom of his 
snowy vest. 

“T’ve seen muddier winters and springs than this,” 
said Bull. “ When I was a carriage dog and lived with 
the old master in New York City, if it had not been for 
the pavements, travel on foot would have been impossible; 
it was not much that I went on foot, however; my master 
always liked my company—he'd pat my head and smooth 
my ears, and pull me up on the velvet cushions beside 
him ;” and here Bull slid his paw down over his cheeks 
in @ caressing way. 

Now old Prince Seedy, one of Bull’s uncles on his 
mother’s side, declared that Bull never had been the 
favorite of a rich man in the city; that he belonged to a 
vagrant tribe of gypsies, and rode with his sallow, black- 
bearded master in the front end of an old, dingy-covered, 
creaking wagon, and that the scar on his back came from 
being scalded. He was half-starved and was prowling 
around a farm-house kitchen, when a cross old woman, 
whose weapon was “ b’ilin’ water,” dashed a potful on the 
sneaking dog. Bull said the sear came from 
fighting for his master when burglars had stolen into the 
house. He said his master promoted him from a watch- 
dog to a carriage-dog immediately. 

After Bull Milligan had made his call and gone away, 
to go calling down to 
Neighbor Portz’s, to see his old Lion, a sterling old 
pointer. On the way they passed Mr. Riblet’s house, 
and out came his young pup Tickle and walked along 
with them. 
wanted the company of a little soft-footed puppy—they 
hadn’t invited him and didn’t want him along; so they 
said, “we are going down to see Lion Ports, and you 
can’t go with us. You better run back home.” 

“T can walk that far just as easy as either of you 
dogs,” said the little round wrinkled puppy, and the 
rough road hurt his feet that very moment so badly that 


always 


Now neither of these middle-aged degs 
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walked like an old shack. Now this is true that I am 


ing, for more than one pair of interested eyes were 


tell 
watching the dogs. 


of our big, woody hill, just where the Mifflin road 


There they all sat on a culvert at the 
ot 
osses the railroad. 
dear little snub-nosed puppy in the middle, sitting 


Jowler and Steven on each end and 
e up 
: trim and straight as a fat, little boy-baby. 
“T never get to go any place like other dogs do,” whined 
Tickle. 

‘Well, old 
vour Whiskers haven't even began to grow; y 


said J 


u're } 


you are not enough yet,” wler: 


oung 
fa big dog like Samson, down at the 


} ] 
nara 


i tender, and if 


would seize you and give you a good, 


ocery, 
shaking, you'd fall apart, bones in one place, skin in an 
ther, milk-teeth in another, not even a wrinkle 


mple would be left for the little Liblets to cry ove mn” 

“ I'd run,” whined Tickle, and he kind of sobbed and 
irew his mouth down at the corners, while his preci 
ttle nosey looked like an old shrivelled potato. 

‘A dog with one particle of grit never runs,” 


Steven, with a sneer at the puppy; “I'd be torn into ra 


efyre 'd run. When you get a little tougher, and have 
good dog-sense, and quit your babyish whining, then you 
may go with Cousin Jowler and me every place we g: 

and we'll teach you how to climb trees, and catch rabbits, 


and rats, and chipmunks, and play roley in the hay 


ows, and we will take you with us when we go calling, 
and if old Uncle Harry kills a sheep we'll send you word, 
ind, oh, we'll have splendid times!” 

It took a good deal of hard and kind coaxing to per 
uade the little fellow to go home again. At one time 
the two dogs thought really they would be obliged to run 
ff and leave Tickle, but they didn’t like to doit. At 
last he turned and walked home slowly, but his head 
lrooped, and his tail had no inclination to curl, because 
his owner was grieved at heart. 

We have no doubt but the call was pleasant, because 
the Portz family, from the “man of the house,” down to 
the dog in the kennel, are so agreeable and given to hos 
pitality. 

Last fall we boarded a half dozen students, and they 
made the acquaintance of Steven Cook as soon as they 
It was not a fortnight until 
If one of the 


did the rest of the family. 
Steven believed himself to be a student. 


boys sat down in the grassy orchard to eat an apple, | 


Steven lay down beside him, took an apple in his two 
paws, and began eating it, occasionally glancing up to 
see if he were doing as the other young man did. 

It was not long until the boys would offer him a quarter, 
nicely pared and cored. That suited himexactly. When 
they cracked hickory-nuts, the dog lay beside the stove, 
with his paws reached out, waiting until they would crack 

ne for him. He would take it into his mouth, and by 
sundry hustlings, would manage to spit out an empty 
Why he knew that he was a 
Couldn't 


shell in a few minutes. 
student of Greentown Academy, then! he eat 
apples and nuts like they did? He became so attached 
to them that he would slip into the house, and if the stair 
door was open, he would stand at the foot of the stairs, 
and tip his head sidewise, and listen intently, waiting for 
the boys to come down. If he would hear a laugh, he 
would say, “Oh!” and stick his ears up straight, and his 
eyes would gleam like diamonds. He seemed to know 
every step, and would almost hold his breath listening to 
the footfalls, as a studious one would be pacing the floor, 


backward and forward, preparing for recitation. It did 


seem to me, sometimes, that Steven was fired with the | 
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same laudable ambition, or that he was ambitious for his 
friends. 
One day, the boys and girls made taffy, and he hung 


around so, prancing about, and laughing when_ they 


laughed, 


that one of the boys suggested that perhaps 


Steven liked taffy. He went out on the flag-stones and 


gave him own. 


a lump, at the same time working his 
Steven commenced pulling his taffy, he held the lump in 
his teeth and took hold witb his paws, and drew it out, 
the His teeth 


he would try to make one paw 


ind then fun began. wouldn’t let go, 


neither would his paws; 


pick it off the other, and then try to make his teeth drop 


it, and the dilemma had more horns than ever dilemma 


re! Whatcould he do? He was tangled 


that would not be broken; the more he tried 


; more he couldn't! 
rt off it; he his 
paws down over his eyes, he rubbed his nose, he scratched 


I 


he sticky taffy, the 


the ground mingled with drew 
, he licked his breast and Jegs, he reached around 
I his tail, he shook 

xd on his hind legs, he whined and howled, and at last, 

behind the 


He stopped and shook his head and rubbed his 


innocent his head, he 


in a paroxysm of anger, he started to run 


house, 
ran with all his might for the 


paws over it, and then he 


woods. What he did there we never knew, but when he 
came back in the evening, it was as much as we could do 
to recognize our dog, Steven Cook. He was covered in 
dead leaves, and twigs, and 


He 


any 


leaf mould, 
: rich, black 

tried look 

change. 


I think he didn’t like the students very well for laugh- 


spots with 


al 


and 
] 
l 


over his nose and head. 
of 


soil was 


to very innocent and unconscious 


ing at him, and perhaps he felt reveageful, for their store 
They 


were large nuts with a thin shell, and every day Steven 


of hickory-nuts disappeared very fast after that. 
would go the box and help himself. He could crack them 
in his teeth. 

Steven is 
old 


family, on 


in his prime yet, and bids fair to live to a 
age. He is like the rest of the 
ly that he don’t like beggars or ragged people. 
He 


esteems a well-dressed man above 


good very much 
If he finds a tramp in the barn, he drives him out. 
likes fine clothes and 
one plainly clad, even though he is a raseal. Steven is a 
very human dog. 


DAISY LEE AND PEGGY BROWN. 


BY G. px B. 

AISY LEE was four years old. She had two bright, 
blue eyes, a little dot of a white nose and a pair of 
rosy lips. When she was in a good humor, she was 

a very sweet, pretty little girl, and everybody loved her. 
But, oh, sometimes there were two little, ugly, crooked 

lines came right between the bright eyes, and the little 

nose wrinkled itself up into a scowling face to match the 
crooked lines, and from the rosy lips there came shrill 
screams and cries of temper. 

Her 
she would say then: “ My little Daisy has disappeared! 


mamma would feel very sorry at such times, and 


I don’t see her anywhere. This little girl must be naughty 


Peggy Brown. I don’t love Peggy; and if my little 
Daisy don’t came back pretty soon I shall have to punish 
Peggy.” 

Then Daisy would break out into a laugh; all the 
wrinkles would smooth out, and dimples come out in 
and then her mamma would exclaim : “ Why, 


How 


their stead ; 


here is Daisy! I see her smiling face. de do, 
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There has been such a 
I hope she won't ever 


Daisy! I’m so glad to see you. 
bad little girl here in your place. 
come again.” 

One day, however, Peggy came back, and stayed a long 
time. The two little crooked lines were very crooked 
indeed, and the wrinkles in the little nose were very 
wrinkled, and the screains from the rosy mouth very loud 
and shrill. 
are 


“Daisy! Daisy! where 


and I 


you ? 


to 


Mamma called: 
Naughty Peggy 
punish her.” 

But Daisy did not hear. The screams only grew louder 
and shriller. Then mamma took the naughty little girl 
by the hand and led her up-stairs to the nursery, where | 
she took off the pretty white dress and cherry ribbons, 
and put on the little nightgown, and said to Daisy as she 
‘I will not Jet Peggy Brown wear my 


has come again, am going 


undressed her: 
little Daisy’s pretty dress and sash. 
child, and must be put to bed; and if she does not stop 
shall have to whip 


Peggy is a very bad 


her screaming pretty soon, I her, 
too.” 

Daisy felt very sorry then that she had allowed the bad 
little girl to come and take her place, and she begged her 


mamma not to put her to bed, but let her go down to the 
tea-table. 

“No,” said mamma, “TI don’t eare to let Peggy Brown 
sit in the little walnut high chair—that is my little 
Daisy’s chair.” 
I’m Daisy. I'll never be 


Peggy again, mamma—'deed and double!” and poor little 


“T ain't Peggy Brown! 
Daisy wept bitterly. 
But 
Daisy had ¢ 


not listen. 
ne away, and that the little girl in the crib 
But she kissed her good-night; and 


mamma would She persisted that 
was Peggy Brown. 
when she heard Daisy say her prayers, she joined in with 
her, and asked God to send back her own good little girl 
the next day. 
Daisy cried herself to sleep. 
one, for never since that day has naughty Peggy Brown 


Sut the lesson wus a good 


come to take the place of Daisy Lee. 


JAMIE AND THE FROG. 


B. 


BY 


MKS. E. DUPPEY. 


ASTER JAMIE went a-walking one bright summer 
morning: 
In the garden flowers were blooming 
Re 
Humming-birds, the busy bees, their humble neighbors, | 
seorning, 
Hovered o’er the honeysuckles, tasted all the flowers. 
3irds and bees and ants were busy, 
All, save Jamie. Ah, why is he 
Wasting like the butterflies the sunny morning hours? 


Se 


were the air perfuming ; 


Jamie stopped before the fountain in whose marble 
basin, 
Filled with water, fish were glancing 
Now retreating, now advancing. 
Minnows, tadpoles, water-beetles there all found a place 
in, 
While the reeds and leaves and grasses bent their tall | 
tops over. 
When at him the fish were frighted, 
Jamie was the most delighted, 
Though what pleasure he thus found I never could dis- | 


cover. i 


| 
f 
j 
| 
} 
! 


Jamie said, “ Good-morning,’ 


To my family in future, 


* Really, I am very sorry, 


| 
Suddenly a frog upon the basin’s edge alighted, 


Said, “ Good-morning,” most sedately, 

With an air polite and stately; 

too, although somewh»: 
affrighted ; 

Adding, as in duty bound, * I'm very glad to se you 


Said the frog: “ I risk offending, 


But from need of all attending 


willingly I free you. 


* You have quite demoralized my children, Master Jami. 


They're curious at sight of you; 
They run in dreadful fright of you; 
And so you see the naughty creatures will no more oby 
me.” 
Jamie was beginning. 
“Oh, of course,” the frog repeated, 
Kre the sentence was completed ; 
* People always are, you know, when they are done th« 
sinning. 
“| regret to see your manners have been so neglected 
True, my Master Jame 
And I know you've lacked advantage 


, you want age, 


Such as only can be found in frog-land quite perfected 
Still, you will to my request in future give attention.’ 
Then he waved his hand most bravely, 
And he looked at Jamie gravely, 
To assure himself his words received full comprehensior 
* Here my house is in this basin; yours is over yonder 
Now you never see me hopping, 
In your private parlor stopping. 
Every frog’s pond is his castle—please that saying pen 
der.” . 
Saying this, he jumped back in the basin at his leisure 
As he hid the water under, 
Master James was left to wonder 


If to 


anything he'd cruel been for his own pleasure. 


SLOW BUT SURE. 


BY J. BE. MOC, 


FRIEND who has for 
book-store in New York, was asked one day what 


as years kept a down-town 
rent he paid for the large room he occupied, whict 
of the md floor of the building. His 
answer was, “ Five thous 

“ How is it possible for the business to pay such a rent.” 


covered most Serr 


nd dollars.” 
“A continual dropping,” replied the old gentleman. 
with a smile. “ Five cents profit on a book does not count 
much toward it, but that repeated often enough will mak« 
up the sum.” 

Besides the rent, there was the living to make for a 
large family, and the salaries of three or four clerks to be 
paid. 

It is these small, steady incomes, managed with pru 
dence, that build up the most substantial fortunes. Few 
suddenly-acquired fortunes are permanent. They often 
fly away as suddenly and mysteriously. Besides this, 
“He that hasteth to be rich shall not be innocent.” It 
is a very hard matter to steer straight, morally, when the 
eyes are dazzled by a sudden blaze of what the world calls 
prosperity. : 

Do not sigh for Aladdin's lamp, boys. You have a 
better talisman in your hands. Steady, persevering labor 
will win for you far better and more satisfying riches. 





THE HOME CIRCLE. 


Po not despise a small income, and feel that you are 
giving too much hard work for it. A gentleman of wealth 
and high position said that he laid the foundation of his 
fortune chopping wood at twenty-five cents acord. He 
earned his first forty dollars by that means. Whenever 
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to himself, “ There goes a cord of wood.” He learned a 


lesson of economy and industry that lasted all his life. 


He was able, also, to give sound, practical advice to many 


he was tempted to foolishly spend a quarter, he would say | 


FROM MY WINDOW. 


BY 
No. 7. 


LICHEN, 


in his employ, which he could illustrate by personal 
example. 


Remember the fable of the tortoise and hare. 


prose, Irving’s well written, but, to me, rather prosy 
sketches, the pure, genial humor of Hood, and our own 
spicy, original Holmes, whose “ Autocrat of the Break- 


fast-Table ” is one of my favorite books to take up for an 


CTOBER again, and the beautiful Indian summer is | odd hour's reading. But being something of a poet, I 


here. Come look through the window with me, dear 


artists has spread before us. Yonder on the hillside, the 
forest trees stand in serried ranks, waving their crimson 
and golden banners against the autumn sky. They are 
out on full dress parade to-day, for the Grand Marshal, 
Frost, has come to inspect them, and at his bidding they 
quickly donned their best. To be sure, their uniforms 
are not uniform at all, but all the more pleasing to the 
eye because of their variety~ 

Deep crimson, brilliant yellow, rich brown, and purple, 
and green, mingled in an exquisite blending of color, 
that no human painter could rival. As the ground rises 
higher and higher, great ledges of old gray rock loom up 
between the trees. Here the young folks love to ramble, 
gathering scarlet berries and green vine leaves to crown 
their heads—the broad, flat ledges affording splendid 
places to sit and crack nuts, tell stories of romantic 
danger and make the woods ring with merry mountain 
songs. Some of these rocks form small, sheltered nooks, 
and even caves, in the hillside, which make very good 
hiding places, and stories are told of a band of robbers, 
who long ago made their abode in the largest one of them, 
and committed not a few depredations upon the nearest 
dwellings, before they could be found and routed, so well 
concealed was the entrance to their retreat. It is now 
many years sinee, and the fox and rabbit are about the 
nly living things whose feet frequent the spot, save when 
a party of ramblers stop there for rest ; but very few of the 
more timid sex care to venture far inside the gloomy recess. 

Down in the valley at the foot of this ridge, runs a 
little, murmuring brook, whose waters “twinkle in the 
smoky light.” Yes, the “golden rod” and “aster,” and 
the “ yellow sunflower,” are there, too. 
handsful of them in days agone, in just such places. 


friend, at the splendid picture which the queen of | 


| Suppose only poetry would suit you for such an occasion. 


Well, there are a plenty more from whom to select— 
Byron, Scott, Shelley, Goldsmith, Moore, exquisite in his 
description of Oriental scenes and vivid portrayal of the 
deepest emotions of the heart; Mrs. Browning, strong 
and original, queen among poetesses; Jean Ingelow, 
simple and tender, or lofty in thought and expression, by 
turns, though sometimes, like Tennyson, indulging too 
much in obscurity of meaning. All of these are enjoy- 


| able at times, yet you think of nothing in them just now 


which seems to exactly fit the present occasion and your 
mood. “Aurora Leigh” is lent, or we might find it 
amongst some of its pages of beautiful moralizings. 
Longfellow’s sweet “ Evangeline” is too sad; neither 
would J want the dreamy “ Lotus Eaters,” and ‘tis too 
early in the season for Bryant's chant over the “ Death of 
Flowers,” with all this brightness and glory still 
around us. After all, I believe 7 will have to choose, and 
we must go back to prose, and take Johnson’s “ Rosselas,’ 


the 


which some call the most elegant piece of prose composi- 
tion ever written in English. If ever one could appre- 
ciate the description of that “ Happy Valley,” it would 
be under the spell of the delicious, subdued atmosphere 
of such an Indian summer day. Surely nothing can sur- 
pass it in the Old World, with its sunny, English land- 
scapes, its soft, Italian skies; and this little valley, partly 
shut in by hills, has been thought by some to be almost 
beautifal enough for that fabled one. 

Now alight breeze sweeps down the hillside, and stirs 
the leaves into soft, sweet music. It may sing many a 
different song to different ears; to mine it set itself, at 
the moment, to those old, inspired words of prophecy, “ The 


| mountains and the hills shall break forth before you into 


I have gathered | 


And over al] the golden autumn sunlight shines, and a | 


transparent veil. 
of peacefulness and stillness which no other season knows. 
It may well be called “the Sabbath of the year,” when it 


singing, and all the trees of the field shall clap their hands.” 
Was ever a grander anthem chanted for nature than is 
contained in that chapter from Isaiah, which comes down 


soft haze envelops everything beneath in its dreamy, | to us through the ages, with its mingled simplicity and 


The very air is pervaded with a sense | 


sublimity, undimmed, unlessened by time? Truly Isaiah 


| was a grand old poet, equal—though so different in style— 


rests from its labors and looks with happy content on the | 
| grander measures fall from his lips as he moves among 


sweet fruition of its work. 
Shall we take an imaginary walk to that shady spot by 
the brookside? I see from here a large rock that will 


i 


to any of later times. 
The half of his prophecy is a song. I wonder, do still 


the beatified scenes of the other world. Our minds must 


always work on, our loves and tastes must surely be the 


make our resting-place, and we will take a book along, same there as here, only higher and purer, if they have 


with which to while away an hour or two. 
be? 
you. 


quaint old Chaucer, Spenser, saintly George Herbert and | it might be so much more perfected. 
Then there is De Quincy’s finished | there some day, and know.” 


“rare Ben Johnson.” 
VoL. xiu. —46. 


What shall it | been high and 
Choose for yourself from those shelves just behind | seems to me) if 
On the upper one you will find gleanings from | here, should lose that precious gift there, where, perhaps, 


ure at all; and hard it would be (it 
ose whose souls breathe out in poesy 


Well, “ we shall go 





is Nee Sm ots pat Re rng we 
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Meanwhile let us not lose the dying splendor of this 
earthly day. The sun now nearing the horizon—no 
shadow of a cloud around it—seems a ball of liquid fire, 
ready to drop any moment upon the summit of that hill. 


Over yonder the maples and hickories are al! aflame, as 
its slanting rays fall across their heads, The atmosphere 
grows more hazy as nightfall approaches; the brook still 
sings its low song for the birds who will sleep beside its 
banks, and the d sinks to rest in perfect peace. Oh, 
that such beauty « 

But the frost is already doing its work, and a rich 


ysuld Jonger remain with us! 


mosaic carpet is spread beneath the trees, soon to fade 
into russet brown, and serve henceforth only as a cover- 
ing for next year’s violets, and the glorious Indian 
summer will be but a beautiful memory. 


A DAY AT DEACON POTTS'S. 
BY KATY CRANE. 

Y grandfather, ’Liphalet Crane, is somehow distantly 
{i related toold Granny Potts. We kind of let the rela- 
tionship die out, or something ; but when our Dicky 
went down to Pottsville to attend Presbytery, I put on my 
best clothes and went along and stopped at Cousin Potts's. 
I told my family that now since Pipsey wrote for the papers, 
it was an honor to call them cousins. None of my family 
were ever distinguished in any way, not a preacher, or 
lawyer, or doctor among all the kin. Some of them can 
keep school, but that is about all. Oh, I had a jolly day 
down there! Pipsey is not half so homely as she tells of, 
and she is as sprightly as a kitten. I really liked cousin. 

The deacon had just put ona new suit—pepper-and-salt 
that the girls had made. He isa well-preserved old man, 
contented and happy and seeing. his best days now. 
Granny is a motherly-looking old woman, who talks 
through her nose and peers over her spectacles. The 
girls are splendid—they go singing about their work with 


bright eyes and rosy cheeks, and are so happy that they 


say they will never leave their home and take a co-part- 
nership in another. 

Pipsey wore a brown calico wrapper, loose, a little 
linen,collar fastened with a small garnet cross, and she 
wears her hair combed back smoothly from her temples 
and forehead and twisted up in a loose coil at the back of 


her head. She has sad, gray eyes and her face is sad- | 


looking, too. I should think she was about forty years 
old. She has no old-woman ways about her, though. I 
presume that comes from her making associates of her 
younger sisters. The three are close companions. I 
noticed when they walked out that they all linked their 
arms together. I observed, too, that if one of them was 
talking and hesitated for the proper word, one of the 
others supplied it immediately. Indeed, sometimes, as I 
watched their ensy intercourse together, I thought it took 
all three to make one—they seemed so necessary to one 
another. If Pipsey is writing poetry and needs a rhym- 
ing word, she calls out, and the girl that is nearest sup- 
plies the word, or gives a suggestion that helps Pipsey 
instantly. If she is writing and is not certain how a 
word is spelled, she speaks out, and the right answer 
comes hailing back from parlor, pantry, bedroom. or 
cellar. 

I was very hungry that day, and I thought the dinner 
excellent. Lily cooked the cabbage and fried the meat, 
Ida cooked the tomatoes and made the coffee, and Pipsey 
brought a dish to the table that I thought was very nice 
and new, too. The day before they had chicken for 


dinner. Pipsey had sliced some dry bread and put into 
the gravy, and when it cooked a little while, she poured 
it out into a deep dish and set it aside for another meal. 
She put a little lump of butter in the spider and when it 
was all melted and hot, she cut the contents of the de p 
dish in slices and fried them slowly until they wer 
brown, then turned them carefully and browned the other 
side. It made a delicious dish—enough better than a 
baked chicken-pie. 

She says she contrived up that dish because it was soft 
food, and the deacon and granny could eat of it with 
relish and pleasure. It is a real old folks’s dish. She 
says sometimes she cooks a chicken very tender, picks all 
the bones out and then makes a gravy, adds the dry 
bread, and sets it away to fry for another meal. It is as 
good as newly-baked chicken-pie. But all this is Pipsey 
talk, and like enough she'll tell these things herself, so | 
will tell all about my visit there. 

There was one good thing about my visit to Deacon 
Potts’s; a body don’t have to behave there; their mother 
died a good many years ago, and since her rigid rules 
are abolished, they eut up a good deal. Now, for instance, 
there was one thing happened while I was there that 
would never have transpired in a home where a mother 
stood at the helm. 

The day before, Ida had done the baking. She set the 
loaves to rise on the lower shelf in the pantry, and as 
there was not quite room enough for all, she placed one 
on the upper shelf, and because it was out of sight, she 
forgot it. While I was there she found it, but it had 
soured and was not good. 

Pipsey looked at it a minute, and instead of screaming 
out: “ Why you good-for-nothing! 
wasteful trick!” like some mothers would be apt te do, 


what a very careless, 


she said: ‘‘ Why that’s a pity, child; we might fuss over 
it, I suppose, and put soda in it, and sweeten, and make 
a tolerable loaf out of it, but we don’t need it, and I guess 
we won't bother with it.” 

Then she brightened up charmingly at the new idea, 
and said: “Oh, do let us have a little fun! it will be 
splendid sport! Call Lily and Cousin Katy, and we'll go 
out into the back-yard and feed it to the chickens.” 

She did not know that I was standing in the dining- 
room and hearing every word. So we all went out into 
the yard under the old apple-trees, and Pipsey laid down 
a board and poured the deugh out upon it, and ealled : 
“Chicky! chicky! chicky!’ and here they came by the 
dozen, flying, and running, and squalling, and tumbling 
over each other in their haste. She tapped on the board, 
and they attacked the soft, stringy dough voraciously. 
They would try to take up a bit of it and run off to a 
secluded place, but the dough would string out and get on 
the others and plaster their backs over, then those that 
could not reach the mess would try to dine off them, and 
that would make a fight. It was the funniest sight I 
ever did see! One greedy, old black hen stepped into 
the middle of the dough, gobbled up a mouthful and 
started to run off with it, but her feet were fast and the 
forward momentum threw her back suddenly and she 
found herself sitting down fast enough in the sticky mass. 
She leaned forward and jerked and squalled, but the 
effort only tightened her chains. At last, by twisting to 
one side, she broke her shackles and was free, but her 
elothing was in a sad plight. Her neighbors and ac- 
quaintances ‘ite from her back, and sides, and legs, until 


|she was free enough to begin locomotion again. You 


may be sure we all laughed over this. 





There was one large white cockerel that Ida called her 
own. 
-tood back and said; “ Help yourselves, ladies, help your- 
selves; lunch is free.” And yet if an old hen would start 
ff with a sticky morsel, he would manage to meet her in 
, corner or in a close place and snatch a bite, making 
believe that the string chanced to cross his mouth, and 
he merely bit it off through gallantry. 

Oh, he was as tricky as an old fox, but we couldn't 
make Ida believe it! She said he had all the manners of 
a gentleman. He would stand up bravely and call out: 
“ Tucky-tuek-tuek ! 
“Mrs. Gray, don’t forget to carry a string home to 
give it to her with my com- 


Come forward, Mrs, Black, and par- 


take. 
your old brooding mother ; 
pliments, please—tucky-tuck tuck! Jenny Golden, do 


' 


walk up, my dear; don’t be so shy! Ruth, love, you are 


iting a bit of dead grass; let me pick it off—tucky-tuck 


tuck!” And here he puckered up his m 


the dough, leaving only the dry blade of grass sticking 


muth and took 


ut of the side of her withered old mouth. 
Then he would straighten up, and whenever a fresh 
irst of laughter from us would reach him, he would say : 
‘Some people wear their manners only on Sunday. But 
n't mind them, my dears; eat away—tucky-tuck-tuck !” 
Presently a young black rooster came sneaking up with 
iis tail down like a sheep dog's, and just as he thrust his 
ead in among the hens to purloin one juicy morsel, the 
ivalier cockerel saw him, and seizing him by the root of 
the tail swung him round as lightly as he would a little 
field mouse, and, tossing him to one side, said: “ The lit 
tle upstart! I'll show him not to intrude in such com 
pany as this—tucky-tuck-tuck! Nobody but me and the 
gentle ones under my protection shall be here on this 
But, my dear Mrs. Top-Knot, do pray wipe 
Why some of the pastry is sticking on it, 


casion, 

yur nose! 
and before you are aware of it you'll get it on your polon 
ise. That's the way, madam, wipe it on the grass; that 
: what grass is made for—tucky-tuck-tuck !” 

[his was rare good fun, and you may be sure we all 
ijoyed it, Pipsey especially. She ha-ha’d like a boy 
ver the sport. 

Then, after the chickens had eaten, we all put on our 
mnets and went to * Joe's straw pile.” Now I supposed 
t was the name of a rock, or ledge, or some wild place, 
ut when we arrived at it it was a veritable straw pile, 
ut at one side of an upland field, bounded on two sides 
As soon as we came near the straw pile, 
Pipsey called out: “ I'll be there first!” and started and 
ran with all her might. Then we all ran as hard as we 
ould, but she had the start, and did get there first. She 
ran and jumped on it, and was half buried in the loose, 


y timber land. 


-weet-smelling straw. 

The view from this place was as charming and pic 
turesque as any scenic view in the State. We could see 
for many, many miles, and into three counties. We could 
tullow the track of the railroad for five miles, and could 
see trains when they first came in sight. We sat and 
watched four until they swept into the depot at Potts- 

ille, and then a deep curve hid them from our view. 

he girls said they often sat there in the twilight and saw 
the fiery eye of the engine when it first gleamed like a 
twinkling star in the dim distance. The creck could be 
traced as far as the railway, by the willows and alders 
that fringed its green banks, 
miles of southern slope that were spread out before us 


like a map. 


He was either cowardly or very cavalierly, for he | 


Beautiful farms lay on the | 
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something interesting, and Pipsey, who knew all about 
them, told us in her own peculiar way. It was as good 
as a book to sit there and listen to her. 
beautiful farm in the distance, which she told us the boy- 
He was young 


I remember one 


owner traded, fifty years ago, for a gun. 
and enthusiastic, and was pining for a gun of his own 
with which to kill the wild game that so abounded in 
those early days. To-day the farm is well worth many 
thousands of dollars, and the boy-owner is an old, old 
man, living among his relatives. 

She pointed out a house in the distance that supersti- 
tious people believe to be haunted by its former owner. 
His gay young wife married a few months after his death. 
Tradition says that the dying man detected his wife and 
her husband to be, winking joyfully at each other at his 
bedside, in view of the fair prospect before them. 

Then she pointed and showed us the low, humble home 
of a good girl, the daughter of a blind, widowed mother. 
Just the two lived alone in the little cottage. The girl’s 
betrothed objected to letting her mother live with them 
after marriage, and she very nobly and wisely decided to 
share her mother’s poverty and loneliness, and let him 
solace his heart as best he might. I asked what became 
of him. “Oh! he married another girl, but his life is 
lonely and unblest; his children die at the sweetest and 
most attractive baby-age, and his wife cares for little but 
setting the whole 

rhood together by the ears. Mella and her old 
mother are very happy, though—happier, I think, than 


ng, and gadding about, and 


if they were members of Tom Hill's family.” 

We had a very pleasant visit together that soft, dreamy 
afternoon in May > four, sitting upon “Joe's straw 
pile,” with the glorious landscape spread out around us. 
The tall trees behind us were casting long shadows, and 
the soft breeze bore on its breath all the balm, and 
fragrance, and promise of the beautiful spring-time and 
the summer that was drawing near. 

It was with regret that brother and I took the eight 
o'clock train to return to Wadsworth. We promised to 
visit each other frequently, and to renew the old rela- 
tionship between the Cranes and the Pottses. Granny 
‘ooked at me more than once, and said; “ Oh, you are a 
Crane! You have the very dodge and the very toss of 
the head that ’Liphalet had when he was a young man 
‘Liphalet’s 


teaching singin’-schoo) 
Yours is that way 


and went about 
laugh was so jolly and good-natured. 
exactly—so Crane-y-like, and so free and full o’ fun.” 

Dick took quite a liking to the three girls, and says he 
means to go down to Cousin Pottses and become better 
acquainted. 

I thought your many readers would like to know more 
of Pipsey is why I wrote this for you. I do not suppose 


it will be good enough to print. Use your own pleasure. 


RvskiN utters a great truth when he says “ that it is no 
man’s business whether he has genius or not; work he 
must, whatever he is, but quietly and steadily; and the 
natural and unforced results of such work will be always 
the thing God meant him te de, and will be his best. No 
agonies or heart-rendings will enable him to do any better. 


| If he is a great man they will be great things, but always, 


if thus peacefully done, good and right; always, if rest- 
lessly and ambitiously done, false, hollow and despicable.” 


Were it not for the scorching drought we should not 


appreciate the refreshing shower. With less conflict, we 


Nearly every farm-house had its story, or suggested | would have less victories; with less trial, less joy. 
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DRIFTING. 
BY MRS. E. B. DUFFEY. 
( See 
RIFTING, slowly drifting, on a placid sea, 
But the idle plaything of the wind and tide, 
Listening to the waves’ perpetual monody, 
Aimlessly, through all the summer day, I ride. 


7 a 
rontispiece. ) 


Rudderless and oarless, patiently I wait, 
Hands in quiet folded, watch the waves recede ; 
Vain it is to strive and struggle with my fate! 
Heaven alone can help me in this hour of need. 


Soft the rippling wavelets beat against my boat, 
Making plaintive song that charms my listening ears; 
Peaceful calm comes over me as thus I listless float, 
A sort of quiet sadness, not deep enough for tears. 


Soft and fleecy clouds, with strange, fantastic forme, 
Float across the blue, by gentle breezes led ; 

Ah, those clouds! I know not what terrific storms 
They may hold, to break on my unsheltered head! 


Down into the green, transparent depths I gaze, 
Fascinated long with what I seem to see; 

Quiet though they are, if they in fury raise, 
I can guess how wild those angry depths can be: 


Bits of sea-weed float upon the curling waves ; 
Waifs like me they are both drifting, drifting still, 

Me from distant home and they from ocean caves, 
Hither, thither float at the mad waters’ will. 


Far away I sce a softly gliding boat, 
Lo, the friendly wind the gleaming white sail fills, 
To her port she speeds, while still I idly float— 
May I land at last, if thus the Father wills! 


Summer day so long, so calm, so bright, so fair, 
Day so full of perils, wilt thou never end ? 
Peace! I know I'm in a loving Father's care; 


Fold my hands and wait, till He His help shall send! 


FINDING EACH OTHER OUT. 

NE of the experiences of married life, through which 
most conjugal partners have to pass, is thus referred 
to by Re 

Some married 
of mariners finding out the polar world. 
shores of their single life in the spring days, with tears 
eail on awhile in sunshine and fair 


tobert Collyer: 
folks find each other out, as I have heard 
They leave the 


and benedictions, 
weather, and then find their way little by little into the 
cold latitudes, where they see the sun sink day by day, 
and feel the frost creep in, until they give up at last, and 
turn to ice sitting at the same table. 


Others again find each other out as we have been find- | 


ing out this continent. They nestle down at first among 
the meadows close by the clear streams; then they go on 
through a belt of shadow, lose their way, and find it 
again the best they know, and come out into a larger 
horizon and a better land; they meet there difficult hills, 
and climb them together; strike deserts and dismal 
places, and cross them together ; and so at last they stand 
on the further reaches of the mountains, and see the other 
Ocean, sunning itself, sweet and still, and then their jour- 
neyings end. But through shadows and shine, this is the 
gospel for the day ; they keep together right on to the end. 
They allow no danger, disaster or difference to divide 
‘them, and no third person to interfere; for if they do, it 





| other, by consequence, 


| den, two men went 


| ‘ 
| know? 


| wife was the woman of a 


i 
| woman, and when she began t 


may be as if William and Mary, of England, had per. 
mitted the great Louis to divide their throne by first 
dividing their hearts. 

Did you ever hear my definition of marriage? A wise 


and witty man says: “It resembles a pair of shears, so 


| joined that they cannot be separated; often moving in 


opposite directions, yet always punishing any one who 
comes between them.” The definition is as witty as it is 
wise; and he might have added, Part the shears, and 
then all you have left is two poor daggers. 

So it is possible we may grow aged in finding each other 


| out, and wondering why we never saw that trait before, or 
| struck that temper; but if there be between us a true 


heart, tf the rivet holds, then the added years will only 
bring added reasons for a perfect union, and the sweet, 


| old ballad will be our psalm of life: 


“John Anderson, my Jo, John, 
We clamb the hill togither; 
And many a canty day, John, 
We've had wi’ ane anither; 
toddle down, John, 
But hand ind we’el go, 
And slee pt wither at the foot, 
John Anderson, my Jo.” 


Now we ma 


We must find each other out, and then it is possible 


| that, like my mother’s old shears, over which I used to 


ponder when I was a child, one side is greater, and the 
] 


i@ss. 


I found James Mott delighted, one evening, when I went 


| to call on him, because, while he was working in his gar- 


one said: “That is James 

Mott?” “Why, don’t you 
tt’s husband.” Now James Mott 
with a lesser half, he 


by, and 


“And who is James 
He is Lucretia M 


was by no means & common man; 


Mott.” 


and he was great in his 


truth and goodness—but his 


would have seemed a great man: 
steady and perfect loyalty to 
, while he was so noble and 


entur’s 


of soul as to be glad and proud of her greatness, 


great 


and at the same time he seemed all the greater for his 
worship, a feat, I notice, few men are able to accomplish, 

Audubon, our great naturalist, married a good, sweet 
find him out she found he 
would wander off a thousand miles in quest of a bird. She 
said “ Amen!” and went with him, 


lived in log huts and shanties on the frontier, anywhere to 


camped in the woods, 


be with him. She entered into his enthutiasm, shared his 


things but loss 


for the excellency 
When the children 


labors, and counted all 
of the glory of being Audubon’s wife. 
began to come to them, he had to wander off alone, but he 
could not go into a valley so deep or a wilderness so dis- 
tant that the light would not shine on him out of their win- 
He knew exactly where he would find her, and how 


she would look, for while, as Ruskin reminds us, the clouds 


dows. 


| are never twice alike, the sunshine was always familiar, 


and it was sunshine he saw when he looked homeward. 
So, if you have read his notes, you will remember how his 
heart breaks forth into singing in all sorts of unexpected 


| times and places, as he thinks of the wife and children 
| waiting his return; and in that way they lived their life 
| until they dropped into the lap of God, like mellow fruit. 


Tt was laid on the man to do this curious, wild work. 


How the woman’s heart yearned to have him home we may 


well imagine, and how gladly she would have given’ up 
some of his greatness to keep her children’s father at her 
side, but she did hot tell him so, if she was the woman I 
think she was; and so she is changed into the same image, 
from glory to glory. Growing aged together in the body, 
they are touched now in the spirit with immortal youth. 
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_ There are still some few remaining 
Who remind us of the past, 

Some upon the we rid of waters But they change as all things change here 
All their lives are forced to roam ; Nothing in this world can last. 

gone from us forever Years roll on and pass forever, 


2. Some have gone to lan aby r distant, 
And with strangers made their home; 


Some are 
Longer here they might not stay, 
: They have reached a fairer region, 


Far away, far away. :] 


What is coming who can say? 
Ere this closes many may be 
Far away, far away. :;) 
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Feenings wilh thy Poets. 





TWO SONNETS. 


BY ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
No. 1. 
WORK. 
HAT are we set on earth for? Say to toil— 
Nor seek to leave thy tending of the vines, 
For all the heat o’ day, till it declines, 
And Death's mild curfew shall from work assoil, 
God did anoint thee with His odorous oil, 
To wrestle, not to reign; and He assigns 
All thy tears over, like pure erystallines, 
For younger fellow-workers of the soil 
To wear for amulets. So others shall 
Take patience, labor, to their heart and hand, 
From thy hand,.and thy heart, and thy brave cheer, 
And God's grace fractify through thee to all. 
The least flower, with a brimming cup, may stand 
And share its dew-drops with another near. 


No. 2. 
CONSOLATION. 


LL are not taken! there are left behind 
Living beloveds, tender looks to bring 

And make the daylight still a happy thing, 
And tender voices, to make soft the wind. 
But if it were not so—if I could find 
No love in all the world for comforting, 
Nor any path but hollowly did ring, 
Where “ dust to dust” the love from life disjoined, 
And if before these sepulchres, unmoving, 
I stood alone, (as some forsaken lamb 
Goes bleeting up the moors in weary dearth,) 
Crying, “ Where are ye, oh, my loved and loving ?” 
I know a Voice would sound, ** Daughter, I Am. 
Can I suffice for Heaven and not for earth ?” 





“CURFEW MUST NOT RING TO-NIGHT.” 
—. sun was setting o’er the hills so far 
away, 

Filled the land with misty beauty, at the close of one sad 
day ; 

And the last rays kissed the forehead of aman and maiden 
fair,— 

He with step so slow and weary; she with sunny, floating 
hair ; 

He with bowed head, sad and thoughtful; she, with lips 
so.cold and wl 4 

Struggled to keep back the murmur, “ Curfew must not 
ring to-night.” 


“Sexton,” Bessie’s white lips faltered, pointing to the | 


prison old, 

With its walls so tall and gloomy, walls so dark and damp 
and cold,— 

“T’ve a lover in that prison, doomed this very night to die 

At the ringing of the curfew; and no earthly help is nigh. 

Cromwell will not come till sunset,” and her face grew 
strangely white, 

As she spoke in husky whispers: “curfew must not ring 
to-night.” 


“ Bessie,” calmly spoke the sexton (every word pierced 
her young heart 

Like a thousand gleaming arrows,—like a deadly-poisoned 
dart), 

“Long, long years I’ve rung the curfew from that gloomy, 
shadowed tower; 

Every evening, just at sunset, it has told the twilight hour: 

I have done my duty ever, tried to do it just and right : 

Now I'm old, I will not miss it. Girl, the curfew rings 
to-night !” 


Wild her eyes, and pale her features, stern and white her 
thoughtful brow; 
And, within her heart's deep centre, Bessie made a solemy 
vow. 
She had listened, while the judges read, without a tear 
sigh,—- 
“ At the ringing of the curfew Basil Underwood must dic.’ 
And her breath came fast and faster; and her eyes grew 
large and bright ; 
One low murmur, seareely spoken, “ Curfew must not ring 
to-night.” 


| 


| 
She with light step bounded forward, sprang within t! 
| old church-door, 
Left the old man coming slowly, paths he'd trod so of 
before : 
Not one moment paused the maiden, but, with cheek ani 
| brow aglow, 
Staggered up the gloomy tower, where the bell swung t 
and fro; 
Then she climbed the slimy ladder, dark, without one ray 
of light, 
Upward still, her pale lips saying, “ Curfew shall wot ring 
to-night.” 


She has reached the topmost ladder; o’er her hangs the 
great, dark bell; 
And the awful gloom beneath her, like the pathway down 
to hell; 
See! the ponderous tongue is swinging; ’tis the hour of 
| curfew now; 
And the sight has chilled her bosom, stopped her breath, 
and paled her brow. 
Shall she let it ring? No, never! Her eyes flash with 
| sudden light, 
| As she springs, and grasps it firmly: “Curfew shall not 
| ring to-night.” 





Out she swung,—far out: the city seemed a tiny speck 
below,— 

There ‘twixt heaven and earth suspended, as the bell 
swung to and fro; 

And the half-deaf sexton ringing (years he had not heard 
the bell); 

And he thought the twilight curfew rang young Basil's 
funeral knell : 

Still the maiden, clinging firmly, cheek and brow so pale 
and white, 

Stilled her frightened heart’s wild beating: “ Curfew shall 
not ring to-n ight.” 


It was o’er: the bell ceased swaying; and the maiden 
stepped once more 

Firmly on the damp old ladder, where, for hundred years 

} before, 

Human foot had not been planted ; and what she this night 

| had done 

Should be told long ages after. As the rays of setting sun 

Light the sky with mellow beauty, aged sires, with heads 
of white, 

Tell the children why the curfew did not ring that one sad 
night. 


O’er the distant hills came Cromwell: Bessie saw him; and 
her brow, 

Lately white with sickening horror, glows with sudden 
beauty now; 

At his feet she told her story, showed her hands all bruised 

| and torn; 

| And her sweet young face so haggard, with a look so sad 
and worn, 

Touched his heart with sudden pity, lit his eyes with 
misty light: 

“Go! your lover lives,” cried Cromwell: “ curfew shall not 
ring to-night.” Anonymous, 








EVENINGS WITH THE POETS. 


MY CUP. 


BY ROSE TERRY COOKE. 


The blood-red sunset over me, 
And heard the tides roll heavily, 
Then from a eloud of purple slid the moon, 
And flooded that wide sea with silver noon, 
Whereat the surf grew white, as in a swoon. 


Z SAT beside a darkened sea, 


And on the path of rippled shine 

Came unto me a shape divine, 

Bearing a chalice of clear wine, 
And saying, “ Drink.! thy life is past and gone, 
But God returns it, for he hath not done 
His use of thee, nor heard thy coward moan. 


“ Drink, and arise! thy lips shall speak 
Low words of comfort to the meek, 
And strength to souls afraid and weak. 

Thou shalt not suffer idly or in vain; 
Array thee from the armory of pain, 
And do brave battle with the world again.” 


But I, dismayed as snows in spring, 
Cried out, “ The lips that drink must sing; 
Ask thou from me some other thing! 
If I see sorrow, and interpret it, 
The rude world crieth shame that I should quit 
The grief I feel and speak to ears unfit. 


“Tf T speak pain, then I must be 
Like her who rode through Coventry, 
But shamed by eyes that peer and see. 
I breathe the thoughts I gather in my soul, 
And scorn and curious eyes the leaf unroll, 
To find my life hid in that traitorous scroll. 
“ Better to die and pass away 
From the wide eyes of mortal day, 
Than be a lute for all to play. 
Better to hide my lips in grass and mold, 
Where the wild blossoms pour their cups of gold, 
Than sing of tropics to this wintry cold.” 


But tranquilly the angel said: 
“ Thou livest not to die of dread 
For any words the world hath said. 
Thou art a cup held in another hand, 
And if He pour thy life out on the.sand, 
Shall it not waste, if so He give command? 


“‘ What if thy heart be bared to see— 
If thy pain serves one misery 
To patient hope, why let it be! 
One whom thou darest not liken to thy dust 
Groaned in His death with anguish and mistrust 
For the whole world to hear; art thou more just? 


“‘He made His soul a sacrifice 
To human pangs, and paid their price 
In open day; art thou more nice? 
Tf, from the millions born and dead in pain, 
Thine inmost sacred sorrow wept one stain, 
Couldst thou dare veil it, suffer it in vain? 


“Tf this were Fame’s immortal drink, 
What instant wouldst thou pause and think 
Before thy lips assailed the brink ? 
But thy poer serviee is no longer thine, 
If He shall use it for His ends divine 
Who turned mere water into festal wine. 


“ Arise, and put thy fears aside, 
Obey, amd let the end abide, 
Thou hast a legion on thy side!” 

Sc from the sand I rose and took the draught, 
And while my lips the bitter bubbies quaffed, 
Low at my feet the soft gray billows laughed. 





TO A SEA BIRD. 


BY BRET HARTE. 


CV\AUNTERING hither on listless wings, 

kK) Careless vagabond of the sea, 

Little thou heedest the surf that sings, 

The bar that thunders, the shale that rings— 
Give me to keep thy company. : 


Little thou hast, old friend, that’s new, 
Storms and wrecks are old things to thee; 
Sick am I of these changes, too; 
Little to care for, little to ruae— 
I on the shore and thou on the sea. 


All of thy wanderings, far and near, 
Bring thee at last to shore and me; 
All of my journeyings end them here, 
This our tether must be our cheer— 
I on the shore and thou on the sea. 


Lazily rocking on ocean's breast, 

Something in common, old friend, have we; 
Thou on the shingle seeks thy nest, 
I to the waters look for rest— 

I on the shore and thou on the sea. 


AN ODE. 


BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


AR back in ages 
The plow with wreaths was crowned, 
The hands of kings and sages 
Entwined the chaplets round, 
Till men of spoil 
Disdained the toil 
By which the world was nourished, 
And blood and pillage were the soil 
In which the Jaurels flourished. 
Now the world her fault despairs— 
The guilt that stains her story, 
And weeps her crimes amid the cares 
That form her earliest glory. 


The throne shall crumble, 

The throne shall wane, 

The tribes of earth shall humble 

The pride of those who reign; 

And war shall la) 
His pomp away ; 
The fame that heroes cherish, 

The glory earned in deadly fray 
Shall fade, deeay and perish, 
Honor waits o'er all the earth, 

Through endless generation, 
The art that calls the harvest forth, 

And feeds the expectant nations. 


THROUGH LIFE, 


WwW. slight the gifts that every season bears, 

\ And let them fall unheeded from our grasp, 
In our great eagerness to reach and clasp 

The promised treasure of the coming years; 


Or else we mourn some great good passed away, 
And, in the shadow of our grief shut in, 
Refuse the lesser good we yet might win, 

The offered peace and gladness of to-day. 


So through the chambers of our life we pass, 

And leave them one by one, and never stay, 
Not knowing how much pleasantness there was 
In each until the closing of the door 

Has sounded through the house and died away, 
And in our hearts we sigh, “ Forevermore.” 

Chambers’ Journal. 
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Elpral Department. 


WHAT | KNOW ABOUT GARDENING. 


BY CHARITY L, MABBETT. 
CHAPTER X. 
KEEPING BULBS AND PLANTS THROUGH THE WINTER. 


HE tubers of the maderia vine may be kept over the 
winter, and treated in the spring precisely the same 
as the dahlia. This fine vine will uniformly pay, 

making itself useful in almost any situation. 

north as Albany, the growth is vigorous and the foliage 
large and most abundant. 
branches like most runners, but is so regular in its growth 

that it may be trained in very many pretty devices. I 


onee saw a piazza draped with it, trained eurtain-like, 
There were five good strong sets, | 


which I will describe. 
or eyes, planted in a row, about six inches apart, at each 
end of the piazza next the house, and on each side of the 
posts in front, except next the steps. Strings were fast- 
ened at the ground by each root, and gathered through a 
hoop, five inches in diameter, which was fastened to a 
post about three feet above the piazza floor. Wires were 


As far | 


It does not send off side | 


customers, however, so I suppose it was more as an ac- 
commodation than for the profit of the barter. Where 
this can be effected, it is very well to do so, otherwise [ 
should advise to throw away the /itile chicks, and buy the 
number of bulbs wanted, ready for bloom in the spring, 
the more especially as the bulbs are not expensive. 
Gladioli bulbs or corms, which ever they may or should 





be called, will need attention in the early spring; and 
| should in no case be left with the dried husk or coating 
over the point where the young shoots are to appear. If 
this is not taken off in time, the sprout will take a slant- 
ing direction, and will not submit so readily to be “ trained 
| in the way it should go” 
The old corm at the bottom should also be removed ecare- 
fully, before the new roots begin to grow, which they will 
do, quite early, if the place is not perfectly dry where 
they are kept. The gladioli root should be handled care- 
fully. Remove the old bulb gently and split the husk off 


when planted out in the ground. 


| in small portions with the thumb nail, beginning at the 


top and removing smal! portions at a time. Save the 
‘ittle bulbs, as they will, if properly cared for, come into 
| bloom sooner than seed, and choice kinds can be multi- 


hung at equal distances from the cornice of the piazza, | plied in this way, though it often seems that they do not 


and fastened to the hoops. The wires were of different 


come exactly true, from the same old roots even, still the 


lengths, so as to represent a curtain looped back grace- | chances are, where good ones are used the majority will 
fully and were attached at both ends, by an inch or two! be satisfactory. After cleaning them as directed, wrap 
of double cord, put through a ring bent in the end of the | them in papers separately, with names attached, and hang 


wire for that purpose. 


This allowed them to sway in the | them in baskets in a cool, dry place, out of the reach of 


winds, without displacing the fold-like arrangement, and frosts. Unless you wish to retard the blooming season, it 


the regular growth of the vines made the symmetry very 
perfect and pleasing. 


Near Philadelphia this vine is not so luxuriant or sym- | 


metrical, but its mignonette scented flowers, are so abun- 
dant and fragrant as to more than repay what may be 
wanting in foliage. 

The roots of the common four-o’clock, mirabilis, may 


be kept over the winter, the same as dahlias. The same 


is true of the orange-colored amaranth in all respects. 
The only point gained by keeping these roots, is earlier 
blossoms. The carrot-like roots of both the above may 
be laid underneath the dahlias for early sprouting. 
Abroba, datura, commelyna, ete., are also wintered in 
this way, as well as many other plants, named and de- 
seribed in catalogues as annuals. It would be well to try 


all fleshy roots that are in general considered annuals | 


by new beginners; as a success would be a gain, and a 
failure, nothing lost. 
Many bulbs are kept in this way through the winter, 


amaryllis, tuberose, tigridias, and gladiolus, if the last | 


named are bulbs, which some are not inclined to admit. 
Bulbs, if small, should be wrapped in paper separately 


and in general may keep best when hung up in baskets | 


near the upper floor in the cellar, as they are less liable 
It is well 
to look to these occasionally in the winter to make sure 
they are all right. 

The tuberose is much prized, but its admirers will have 


to sprout, which they will do, if at all moist. 


| will do to put out gladiolus earlier than most tender 
| bulbs, as they are less sensitive to cold, and less liable to 
rot before sprouting. 
Where they are to be planted in rows care should be 
taken to place the bulb in such a way that the side shoots 
| will come up ina straight line. This may be done by ob- 
serving the eyes, or little points where the growth will 
commence, and arranging them straight with the line. 
A narrow strip of board, or rod, should be applied as soon 
as the shoots are up, to which they can be fastened lightly, 
by a soft, narrow strip of cloth, wound backward and 
| forward around them, and it. This may be removed when 
the plants are high enough to admit of further support 
but it will prevent their getting a start in the wrong 
| direction at first. Shoyld one get the advantage in this 
way it can be straightened by digging carefully below the 
root on the upper side and turning it back in its proper 
place. An attempt to remedy this difficulty without this 
precaution is pretty sure to result in breaking the bloom- 
stalk from its base. The gladiolus has taken long strides 
| in the march of improvement in the past few years, doubt- 
less, the acme is not yet reached. 
In the Horticulturist of 1848, Mr. Downing says of the 
gladiolus; “This new bulb, gladiolus gandavensis, is a 
great ornament to our flower gardens from July to Octo- 


ber.” “We received a dozen bulbs” (of that variety) 


|“Jast season from Mr. Van Houtte, of Ghent, which 


to be zealous, if they keep up an annual supply, as a root 


once flowering, does not with the best of culture, repeat 
its bloom for a long time. 


I have known gardeners to | allowed as one amongst them. 


bloomed superbly in our garden for six weeks, and were 
greatly admired by all who saw them.” Now our florists 
name them by hundreds and the famous gandavensis is not 


The bloom-stalks are, 


take the little bulblets after blooming, and supply others | some of them five feet high and if cut for vases in the 
in exchange, that were ready grown; only with regular | early stages of bloom and put in water will open perfect 
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flowers to the tips, which is a rare attainment in the 
flural kingdom. 

Geraniums, especially the Zonale varieties, keep well 
in the cellar over winter. Where they are grown as bed- 
ding-plants, nothing further is needed than taking them 
up before frost, and setting them close together, with the 
dirt that may hang about their roots; in a damp corner of 
the cellar, where there will be air and light in some 
de They will need no during the winter. 


Many ladies keep the common sorts hanging up in the 


rree. water 
cellar by the roots, without any earth at all attached to 
them. 1 have tried it, and they lived, but did not start 
into growth as soon after planting out in the spring 
i the roots closely packed, or crowded side by side in 
Indeed the 
ts were, to all appearance, dead, and I looked upon 
plant as a large slip, with the lower end nicely cal 
I have kept the old 


as 


the corner of the cellar next the cistern. 
lused, ready to send out new roots. 
horse-shoe geranium in this way (that is, in the cella: 
corner), 
fine-looking trained fan-shaped against the south side of 
a fence, where their gorgeous blossoms were in full view, 
and their long, naked stalks hidden by the foliage of 
other plants in front of them. 

I do not now cultivate the horse-shoe of 
and the fancy sorts of the present are altogether too pre 
to doom to even the dampest place in the cellar corner. 
In trying to educate myself to the needs of the new style, 


‘olden time,” 


tty 


I find the difficulties to be, forcing their growth with | 
stimulating soil, liquid manure, heat, water and over- | 


potting—either of which, in excess, is fatal to their well- 


being. 
If specimens of handsome-shaped plants are wanted for 


winter decoration, the whole of the summer is none too}, 
A cool situation—not under the | 


drip of the eaves—where they may be shaded from the | 


long to grow them in. 


sun for a few hours in the middle of the day, is the best 


place for this purpose. A bed of tan or coal ashes, deep 


enough to keep down the grass and weeds, should be pro- 


vided, on which to place the pots. Leave space enough 
between them to allow of free circulation of air, and roon 
for the tops of the plants without crowding, which would 
cause them to run up spindling. 

Have sufficient quantity of soil of one kind to use for 
all the changes needed through the season. 


soil, when it is to be had, will do better than any new | 


mixture that can be concocted for the vecasion by novices 


but where one is obliged to make a soil, chopped grass or | 


turf roots, mixed equal with the top soil from dry wood 
is as well as anything; depending on liquid manure for 
enriching it, as decomposed manare, such as old hot-bed 
bottoms, ete., must be out of the question, for where that 
could be obtained good garden soil would also be avail 
able. Keep the plants in small pots, never shifting until 
the roots appear freely at the sides, then use only on 
size larger at each change. Be sure to examine the pots 
often, to see when this is the case, by turning out the ball 
of earth when it is moist, for the roots will not always 
make their way out at the hole in the bottom, even though 


they may be matted around the sides. As scon as the 


plant or cutting has grown so as to have three good buds | 


or leaves (a€ the buds are at their axils), pinch or cut out 
the top carefully; and as soon as these side-shoots 
have grown beyond two good eyes, pinch them back 
alsb. 

If, after all this care, or in consequence of procuring 
one in that condition, a plant is too long below the 


until they were taller than their owner, and very 
el 


Old garden | 


branches, it will do to place them deeper in the pot at 
| shifting, and they will throw out new roots nearer the t p 
e next 


| of the pot, or farther up the stalk, and at th re- 
| 


potting the lower roots«may be cut off wholly. These 
roots will grow if cut in pieces from one to three inches 
long, according to size, and planted in a hot-bed in a 


} 


slanting direction, leaving the top of the root near the 
surface of the soil. 

“Free from frosts and fire-heat” are the requisites for 
F 
e leaves immediately, but injure the buds at the 
with 


much heat, 


niums grown for winter decorations. osts not only 


tt 


joint, if not wholly, so irregularly as to interfere 


syminetrical growth ever after: and with too 
spindling, Jong-shanked specimen is the unavoidable 


resuit. 


+ 


I have the following memoranda in regard to gerani- 


ums, which I am sorry to copy without giving eredit to 


the author, but have forgotten where it was obtained: 
‘Supply moderately with moisture, liberally with air, 
iringly and reluctantly with heat.” 

for 


found useful, 


and sy 
W he 


will be 


n t bloom are forming, liquid manure 


russes 


made of 


ap] 


four to six times, watering with plain water, never 


part cow-manure, by 


one 
lied, 


measure, and six parts water, after settling, once 
} in 
over the leaves. 
Shade the flowers from direct rays of the sun during 
the middle of the day. never be 


‘rowded on plant-stands. 


Geraniums should 
One good plant is more satis- 
Water always with 


rot 


factory than half a dozen poor ones. 
warm rain-water; not too often; “better wilt than 
|or drop their leaves, which they will do if kept too 
wet.” 

Geraniums grow very readily from slips cut at a joint 
just below a leaf, leaving one eye above ground. They 
will root very quickly with or without bottom heat, the 
danger being toe much water, when they will turn black 


| and rot. 


I bave prepared cuttings of the more common sorts for 
bedding plants, where a number were wanted, by trim- 
ming them, and tying them in bunches of a dozen or 
more, like asparagus, for market, then put them standing 
' on end in a common garden-saucer, securing them in this 


position by pouring silver sand around them, and placing 
|them in a cold frame, when the whole would soon be 
rooted and ready for potting singly, by simply rinsing 
their roots free from the sand in warm water. 

I can remember, 
ts and bruised 


Geranium leaves at one time, since 
were considered an excellent remedy for cu 
| flesh; but at present nothing is heard of their medicinal 
| properties, and it may with safety be questioned whether 

they ever had any, although marvelous wounds may have 
healed in spite of their appli ‘ation. 

The era of improvement in this family of plants com- 
menced about the year 1840, so it is somewhat older than 
the aristocrats of the gladioli tribe, but both promise to 
be alike in numbers, that is, numberless. 


NFFICACIOUS WAY FOR STARTING SLIPS.—The 
E Gazette dee Campagnes recommends dipping the ends 
of plant-slips in collodion before setting them out. The 
collodion should contain cotton as the 
ordinary material used in photography. Let the first 
After planting the slip, 


twice as much 
coat dry, and then dip again. 
the development of the roots will take place very 
promptly. The method is said to be particularly effica~ 
cious with woody slips, geraniums, fuchsias and similar 


| plants. 
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SPARKS OF HUMOR. 


A uittLe boy heard his mother tell of eighteen head of 
cattle being burnt the other night. “ Weren't their tails 
burnt also?” he inquired. 

Havine been enveloped in a garment much too big for 
him, a littl y told his father that he felt “awfully 
lonesome ” in his new shirt. 

A FEW days since a jolly son of the ocean was about 
being put on board an outward-bound ship, for which he 


had previously entered, when he asked Jeave to have an- | 


other run “up town.” Being informed that he could not 


be permitted to go, as the ship was about to sail, he sang | 


out to a man on the wharf, an entire stranger to him, 
“Here, my friend,’ throwing him a five-shilling piece, 
“spend that for me—I’ll do as much for you another 
time.” ‘ 


Newspapers are sometimes valued on grounds apart | 


from their literary merits. A contemporary says that re- 
cently a grocer confidentially told him that he preferred 
the Saturday Review to any of the ether weeklies, because 
a page of it would hold exactly a peund of sugar. Upon 
another occasion a waiter at a tavern expressed a prefer- 
ence for the Pall Mall Gazette, on the ground that the 
quality of the paper made it suitable for screwing-up 
coppers. 


Dr. Grecory, of Edinburgh, was as remarkable for his 
amiability and benevolence as for his learning. A poor 
medical student, sick of typhus fever, sent for him. The 
visit was made, and the invalid offered the doctor the 
usual guinea-fee. 
angry. “I beg your pardon,” exclaimed the student; 
“T didn’t know your rule. Dr. always takes a fee.” 
“Does he?” said the doctor. “Well, my young friend, 
follow my directions. Ask him to meet me in consulta- 
tion, and offer me the fee first.” The consultation took 
place and the fee was offered. “Sir,” exclaimed the 
benevolent doctor, ‘do you mean to insult me? Is there 
a professor in this university who would so far degrade 


himself as to take pay from one of his brotherhood, and | 
The man for whom this reproof was designed, | 


a junior.” ( 
felt it, and, ere that day closed, restored to the sick 
student all the fees he had taken from him. 


GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


WE can never die too early for others when we live only 
for ourselves. 


Comp.Laiyt against fortune is often a masked apology 
for indolence. 

FRIENDSHIPS are never completed till men are bound to 
each other by the common experiences of sorrow. 

Let us take care how we speak of those who have 
fallen on life's field. Help them up—not heap scorn upon 
them. We did not see the conflict; we do not know the 
scars. 

Ir is one of the weaknesses of our nature, when, upon 
a comparison of two things, one is found to be of greater 


importance than the other, to think this other of scarce | 


any importance at all, 
Fixe sensibilities are like woodbines, delightful luxu- 
ries of beauty to twine round a solid, upright stem of 


understanding, but very poor things if they are left to | 


creep along the ground. 

Ir is not pleasure which corrupts men, it is men who 
corrupt pleasure. Pleasure is good in itself. It is the 
seasoning which God, the all-wise and the all-good, gives 
ta useful things and needful acts, in order that we may 
seck them. 


The doctor turned away insulted and | 


Justice is very good, but that alone is like a heap of 
bones with nothing on them. Goodness is like the fles} 
by which bones are covered over. We want justice and 
integrity, but we want them clothed with goodness, wit 
kindness, with gentleness. 


Mew show particular folly on five different oecasions— 

| when they establish their fortune on the ruin of anoth: 
when they expect to excite love by coldness, and by sh: 

| ing more marks of dislike than affection; when they « 
| pect to become learned in the midst of repose and pi 
sure ; when they seek friends without making any advance 
of friendship; and when they are unwilling to suce 
their friends in distress. 


| THe common boast of a rich man, that “he can pay his 
way, and is obliged to nobody,” is a very silly boast, for 
jthe man isa debtor for all he possess and, of course, 
the larger his possessions are, the more he isin debt. Th 
lebt is, however, due only to society generally, and there 

fore no individual member of society is entitled to ask 
| payment of it. It must be paid in conduct, and in doing 
| those particular duties which belong to the rich man’: 
station. 


Strancety do some people talk of “getting over” a 
great sorrow—overleaping it, passing it by, thrusting it 
into oblivion. Not so. No one ever does that—at least 
no nature which can be touched by the feeling of grief at 
all. The only way is to pass through the ocean of afflic- 
tion solemnly, slowly, with humility and faith, as the 
Israelites passed through the sea. Then its very waves 
| of misery will divide and become to us a wall on the right 
side and on the left, until the gulf narrows and narrows 
before our eyes, and we land safe on the opposite shore. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


How ro Keep a Sirvation.—Be ready to throw in an 
odd half hour or an hour when it will be an accommoda- 
tion, and don’t seem to make a merit of it. Do it heartily. 
Though not a word be said, your employer will make a 
note of it. Make yourself indispensable to him, and hx 
will lose many of the opposite kind before he will part 

| with you. Those young men who watch the clock to see 
when the very second of their working hour is up—who 
leave, no matter what state their work may be in, at pre- 
| cisely the instant—who calculate the extra amount they 
can slight their work and yet not get reproved—who are 
lavish of their employers’ goods—will always be the first 
to receive notice, when times are dull, that their services 


| . 
no longer required. 


| are 


USEFUL AND CURIOUS. 


To Stop Bieeprxe.—It is said that bleeding from a 
wound on man or beast may be stopped by a mixture of 
wheat flour and common sult, in equal parts, bound on 

|} with a cloth. If the bleeding be profuse, use a large 
| quantity, say from one to three pints. It may be left or 
| for hours, or even days, if necessary. The person wh: 
| gave us this receipt says: “In this manner he saved the 
life of a horse which was bleeding from a wounded 
}artery; the bleeding ceased in five minutes after the 
application.” 


| Porson 1x Sv@ar-Pieus.— Any person may analyze 
| lozenges, opaque candy or sugar-plums, by simply dis- 
solving in water. If the water remains transparent, the 
candy is pure, but if milky, or depositing a sediment, 
terra-alba or some other equally harmful adulteration has 
| been used. The above experiment will not, however, be 
necessary to convince any one that confectionery is largely 
adulterated, for it is only necessary to go the large whole- 
salers and ask their prices, which they will quote for both 
the pure and impure articles. The quantity of terra-alba 


| eaten in confectionery is terrific. 





dousekerpers’ 


VENTILATION OF CLOSETS AND CLOTHES- 
PRESSES. 


ia a little remarkable, considering h mu 


erstood of the value of good ventilat 


intelligent housekeepers, so 


among our most 
ion is paid to the ventilation of closets, and r 


nt 
l 


Is Kept. in the 


wardrobes in which elothir 
‘urist, referring to this 
or several years 


“Having f £ 
ms where there was s if 
to the well finishe 


} 


rit 


thes-r 


ised when I go in 


hem ser some fine uses to fin 


i unwhe » say foul » air is. 


garmer! are in atighta ark room, cor 


is very perceptible li-trained nose, or to olf 
med to the refinement of habitual pure ai: 

i shoes cause 1 l a close room 

pursue an 

dirty clothes designed f 

That which 

of unclean or unhealthy persons (t 


of the human 


le keep the 


a close closet? 


nths family ws 


tly more and 


ything kept in the same room ntaminated by the 


is « 
Can not soiled garments be kept while waiting for 
the woodshed, 
purpose 


ventilation but too fine 


the wash in some bag or covered basket in 

or seme such place? There 
r soiled clothing, open enough for 
admit mice. 


Unless a closet is ventils 


are some baskets on 


“i so that there is some cir 


ition of air through it, it is no place to hang 
been aired, 


gowns, unless they have previously 


rspiration accumulated in the previous night—only in- 
sensible perspiration, perhaps—has been dried and sunne 


away.” 
To these unventilaté 


i closets, we doubt 


sicknesses, many 


traced thé beginning of 
il. The proper airing of wardrobes, 
to the health of a f y, ar 
never be neglected. At least once every day the doors of 
such places should be left open for 
of the 


Close Us, al 


is essential amily, and should 


esses 
half 
} 


room in which they are } 


an hour, the win- 


ws 


LEAVES FOR FLAVORING. 


during the time 
W the exception of sweet and bitter herbs, grown 
ehiefly for the purpose, and parsley, which is neither 

bitter nor sweet, but the most popular of all flavoring 

plants, comparatively few other leaves are used. Perhaps | 
ight also to except the sweet bay, which is popular in rice 
and other puddings, and certainly imparts one of the most 
pleasant and exquisite flavors; l 


but, on the other hand 


peach, 


1 waste there is of the flavoring properties of 
» richly charged with 
in most kitche« 

h leaves i with caution, bu 

ritas well. An infusion of these could readily 
either green or dry, and a tea or tablespoonful of 
ing liquid used. 
leaves for flavoring is that 


nd laurel leaves th 


r almonds, so much used 


must be use 
he flay 
One of the most useful and harmless 
of 


When cucumbers are scarce, these are a perfect sa 


all the common syrin 

in salads or anything in which that flavor is desired 

taste is not only like that of eneumbers, but identical—a 
curious instance of the correlation of flavors in widely dif- 
ferent families. Again, the young leaves of cucumbers have 
a striking likeness in the way of flavor to that of the fruit 
The same may be affirmed of carrot-tops, which are as like 
carrots in taste as may be. In most gardens there is a pro- 
digious waste of celery flavor in the sacrifice of the external 


HOUSEKEEPERS’ 


con- 


DEPARTMENT. 





Deparlment, 


partially blanched footstalks. Scores 
cut when the 


lly well 


are up into soup, 


or better 


] . 
leaves of t 


ts. The 
f intermediate flavor between 
‘itron, and lemon leaves impart 
t and rind combined, ¢ 
vw leaves added to pies 
ilk } with rice, or formed into 
impart an admi 


r leave are 


THE REASON WHY. 


ed with great reqularity? 
f the day, not 


inking, but as to the various duties 


i breakfast he sert 
he breakfast is the starting-point 


as to eating and ar 


ow. When the breakfast is served pt 
‘torily it gives an impetus and a cheerfulness to the 


roceedings of a day, bu 
} 


; ta late bre t frequentl) 
ges a whole chain of events 
bi he stomach when recruited by 


rest that, ll ¢ rations in diet, it will be 


this meai—either of the 


st disappointed at any change of thi 
it is taken or of the qu 
» that tl 

ranged throughout the whole day after. 
»illioeene 


indigestible 


when antity or quality of it— 


+ functions of a delicate stomach will be 
Why 


Because 


eaten afte 
time, and 


stomech, they not only remain un- 


they tighly any 
+ being taken upon 
digested themsel t 
food previo 
should 


they impair the digestibility of the 
indulge a dessert sa/t 


in as 


after a heary meal ? 
. 


7 ni 
a 1 


t awhile 


wails @ Ine. 


vy at Cambridge, took tw 


re equally hungry, and fed them equally 
uffered to follow the promptings of in- 
f round till he was comfortable, and 


genera 


he muscu 


ar system. 
What are the effects of vegetable f 
Vegetable food renders 
lating than animal food, which is th« 


the blood 


ence shown for it in hot countries. 

What are the advantages of a mixed diet? 

It is found, upon very wide observation, that the people 
wl limit themselves t« 
food, but partake of beth, 


» do not either animal or vegetable 
are those in whom the Juneti n of 
ion is most perfectly pe Every organ or tissu: 
of their bodies is found to be in the most perfect state in 


it Can exist, 


nutr formed 


whi 
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page at pe 
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RECIPES. 


Scorch Bnoru.—Put a teacupful of pearl barley into four 
quarts of cold water; let it boil; add two pounds of scrag of 


mutton or thin flank of beef, two onions, two turnips, two | 


sarrots cut in dice, and one carrot grated; boil slowly for 
three hours, add salt and pepper to taste before removing 
from the fire. 

Corrrr Puppine.—Make a teacupful of strong, well-cleared 
coffee ; beat four eggs with five ounces of sugar, one pint of 
milk previously boiled, and half a pinch of salt; add the 
coffee, strain into a pie-dish two inches deep, put the dish 
into a saucepan, with sufficient boiling water to reach to the 
middle of the dish; 
when cold, sprinkle pounded sugar over it, and gl 
red-hot iron. 


» with 


Bariry Biscurr.—Equal parts of barley and fine wheaten | 


flour, made with pure water, baking powder and a little salt, 
without the addition of shortening of any kind, furnishes a 
rich, nutritious and healthy biscuit, and needs only a trial 
to recommend it 

To Remove Mitpew.—Soak the parts of the calico that are 
mildewed in two parts of chforide of lime to four parts of 
water for about hours, or till the mildew has disap- 
peared; then thor 


two 


nughly rinse in clean water, 


Heal DY 


EFFECT OF THE EMOTIONS ON HEALTH. 


HE Herald of Health, in answering some ‘questions in 
regard to the effect of mental emotions, says: 


“Emotions are healthful when pleasing, and not in | 


excess; they are unhealthful when painful, or when exces- 
sive. 
by the emotions. 
in the same way, and so are the secretions. 
are to a certain extent under the control of the will, and 
every one should guide them, repress them or stimulate 


The digestion of food is also influenced 
The emotions 


them so as to make them useful rather than dangerous. | 


The following points regarding the emotions will help to 
guide those who may need knowledge on this subject: 

“1, The emotion 
the organic functions. 

Pleasurable emotions promote the healthy action of 
the stomach and aid digestion; so it is wise to make the 
hour of eating a pleasant one. 

“3. Violent emotions derange the stomach and impair 
digestion; for this 
thought at the table and after a meal. 

“4, tions increase the secretions by causing 

The liver 


yy than in 


“9 


Pleasant em 
more blood to flow to the organs of secretion. 
works a great deal better in people who have j 
those who have sorrow. Painful emotions check the secre- 
tions, by diminishing the flow of blood to these organs, and 
Powerful, painful 


+) 
trie 


by altering mposition of the blood. 
emotions sometimes cause the liver to poison the blood 
ing jaundice and other dangerous states of 

retion of gastric juice is checked by 


ury secretion is checked by fear, and 


suddenly, produc 
the body The 
anxiety ; 

so on.” 


CURE OF CATARRH. 


ROM the same publication we take the following: 

“To cure ecatarrh is easy or difficult, according to 
Most, if not all, the famous remedies 
Fora quarter of a dollar you 
ean buy of some quack an infallible eure, and need another 


circumstances, 
for this discase are worthless. 


before this is half used up. In the first place you must do 
all you ean to invigorate the constitution. The skin must 
be kept active by much friction and bathing, and you must 
avoid— 

“1, Over-eatin 


especially of constipating food. 


mut into a moderate oven til! quite firm; 
I 1 


The circulation of the blood is wonderfully affected, 


s excite, modify or altogether suspend 


reason always avoid unpleasant topics of | 


| 
| 


| exereise, or have to give of 


| peding evaporation. 


To Swreren Sart Pork “a 
quired for breakfast the evening previous, and soa) till 
morning in sweet milk and water; then 
is clear, and fry. The pork 
good as fresh pork. 


-Cut as many slices as will be 


rinse till the wate 


will be found very nearly 
. : 


BLANCMANGE AND Apricots.—A pint of milk, a pint of crea 
half an ounce of isinglass melted with a little boiling wate, 
four ounces of loaf sugar, three bay leaves bruised, a st 


of cinnamon broken, some 


N 


preserved apricots or apric 
jam; boil the milk, sugar, cinnamon and leaves together { 
ten minutes; cool and strain; 


add the isinglass, and Jet j; 
boil for five minut: 
nly lukewarm, and por 


dina cold place eight 





boil up; then the cream ; kk whole 
Strain into a basin; stir it till o 


Let 


t the 


|into a wetted mould. 
hours, 


it al 


Mitx.—Soak a teacupf 
Par 


een apples, and fill up t) 


Tapioca Pupprne wirnovr Ecas on 
| of tapioca in one and a half pints of 
} and punch out the cores of eight 
holes with white sugar; grate ler 
and pour one large cé 

apples, Then turn over the 

|} to the consistency of custard with b« 


water over night 
n-peel over the wi 
ifTer-« of boiling water over t 
ea, having first thinned 
Bake for 


and cream, or a butter 


viling 


water. 
an hour, and serve with sugar 


ar 
an 


sugar wine sauce. 


enartment, 


“9 


uses of ecatarrh could be 
iid not bring them on 


Half the « 


patient 


Catehing cold. 

eured in a week if the 

again by a fresh cold. 
“The best local appli 
“1. Cleansing the affected parts frequently with soft tepid 


wi 


ations are 
water. 
} “2, Snuffing up the 
| salt and water, at a temperature of about 100°, 
“Very severe cases serious ulceration 
| may need other treatment, but these means will do about 
all that ean be done for most cases. 


three or four times a day strong 


nose tl 


where there is 


A REMEDY FOR HAY FEVER, 

ROFESSOR HELMHOLTZ, aware of the poisonous ac- 
tion of quinine upon infusoria, determined recently to 
to make an experiment with that substanee on the 
vibrionic bodies he had red in the nasal secretion 
| of persons suffering from hay fever, and for that purpos« 
he employed a nutral « ik solution of quinine, whic} 
he poured into both nostrils with a pipette whilst the patient 
was in a recumbent position the head low. The result 
was most satisfactory. Doctor Frickhofer, of Schwalbach, 
and Professor Busch, of Bonn, have also succeéded in enr- 
ing the affection by the same method. Professor Binz sug- 
gests that a tepid solution of quinine should be used, and 
that, instead of a pipette, Weber's simple but effective nose- 
douche should be employed for applying the quinine solu- 
tion, care being taken that the quinine is free from adul- 
teration. 


Ml dis ve 


ral and we 


wi 


AIR-PROOF FABRICS. 


IR-PROOF fabrics only a very limited 
use. In India-rubber or gutta-percha textures we fee 
highly uncomfortable when we have,to undergo much 

more heat than usual, They 
suse they stop the change of 


ought to have 
- 
fl 


become inconvenient, not 


he 
air entirely, which they cannot do, in fact,on account of the 
necessary openings in them; but only because they limit 
the universal exchange of air in the underlying garments. 
For protection against the wet from without they are well 
suited, but they produce another wet on our skin by im- 
rhey be in wet weather, 
when accompanied with cold or wind, but never, though 
wet, when it is warm or calm, 


may used 





ARCHITECTURE. 


Architecture, 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN ARCHITECT. 
BASES AND COLUMNS. 

ETTER A is taken from the Temple of Minerva, at 
Athens, and is one of the finest samples of the Grecian 
Doric Order of Architecture. 

The principles of i 
tains no base, as it rests directly upoht a block forming a 
part of the platform. It forms a part of the fi 

» colonnade rests. The! 


platform upon which the 
column being measured through its diameter being called 


ts proportion are as follows: it con- 































































































two, the height is ten, or 
of the column 

This column is perpendicular from the base the diameter 
above the ground, which, in this instance, is three 
two steps and one platform, these three risers forming nine- 
tenths the diameter of the column, which places the per- 
pendicular portion of the column one-tenth its diameter 


five times the base to the height 


risers 01 


above its base. 
less than the diameter of its base, this gives the diameter 
of the neck, which is thus obtained from its base, All 
upper members are taken from the neck, which, if ander- 


The neck of this column is five-twentieths | 
land yet their quickness of curve is much less; they are 
| consistent with the cap, this particular good common sense 
| alone supplied with the laws of vision governed them. 


| it approaches the neck of the column. 


| entici 


| with w hat we have said in former numbers about the abacus; 
| : 
| 


frieze and cornice 

This diminish of five-twentieths the base is not obtained 
by a straight line, but by a parabolic curve, quickening as 
This curve is called 
1 swelling in the middle of the column. The curve 


} thus spoken of, is obtained by this process to be correct, 


| although the 


ottom of the | 


did their work on these 
| ignorant 


| column 


{tains any degree of perspec 


etood, gives the whole clue to its principles, in conjunction | 
‘ 


best masters give no clear idea or descriptive 
give a flexible stick the 
others, different processes by of lines 
» column re 


ocess : rod, bent over 


or 
intersection 


pr some 
ide, 
whieh are 3 


in themselves great erro: 


diminishes more » neck than at 


rapidly as it approac 
its point of « and as all per- 
in per- 
distance that it 
Were to erecta 


meters its base, 


hange ular 


from the perpendi 


spective geometry t hat objects de« 


rease 
spective appearance ¢ is 
1 the eye of we 
ny givenit 
» ti 


, and fro: nes away from 


height, th its base, and 
ce in our compasses this length or three times the height 
{the and the face 


he column as the distance, draw the of a circle, the 


column, and from that point as a centre, 
are 
at right angies to a tangent 
of « act will be full 
said line until it connects 


You will 


tance from that are in a line 


id are, whose centre or point onteé 


ht of the neck, and continue 


entre from which said are has been struck. 
ve 


removed from the 
. that is, the neck 


it the top of the column will 
diameter of 
is one-twentieth further away from the eye 
We have stated 


the 


twentieth th said are 


that objects diminish in size 
distance, we clearly observe 
aft, perpendicular up from 
would be its apparent 


i nare of 
m this calculation that if sl! 
erected, one 


ch 


e barge, -twentie 


were 


is the law of light falling from objects. 
' 


divide this a a circle into ten equal 
each by a line to the centre from which 
ng produced to the face 
observe that eaeh line 
shorte 


Now it 
shaft must 


orter and 


last, it w 


obvious t« ninish of the 


i parabola curv aws of optics in this 


urring contin It must be obvious 
at were ton 
must pi 


ir continual exp 


we imn nything 


cts in 


eally produce discord 


it, we not harmony 
f rhe Grecians 
otwithstanding all the 

Their position 


rs ng violating thetru ion 


meti 
win 
theories written on 


tal diminish of one-tenth the base of the 
side, 
adding o1 
fuiry illustrate this wholly important principle 
It of the finest po 


fully apprehended 


cen was the real t 
making two-tenths in all the per- 
the I shall 
by diagrams 
is the 
are 


upon each 


spective change 1e-twentieth to same, 


in future works. is one ints and 


he unless we 


miserable idelphia 
are now placil j eir worl oi f pri 


id of no val 


necessary to 


ects n- 
livi " do not 
4 i that cone 


rest with a 


untii 
ability 


all of them. 


deem give, and 
i tive 
wholesale denouncement of 

Letter B is in the Ionic order of proportion, it is 
the beautiful Temple of Minerva Poliade, an excell 


taken 
ent 
This contains a base, the upper members 
} 


from 
lonic example. 
f which contains a curve, the outline of whic 
esemblance to the line of projection, that takes place in 
the rolutes or projecting curls or scrolls of its capital, and 
it is in harmony with them. The two lower mouldings of 
the base are the same as those of the Grecian Corinthian, 


i bears some 


Its proportions are very different from the above, that is, 
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ime 


its pitch and 
eal ratios is here 


are different. A change in the musi- 
manifest, but the same notes when used 
are in different ratios, bars and breaks, and the same musi- 
eal laws are used in each, but the tune played is vastly dif- 
ferent, the first of masculine dignity, this of matronly 
beauty. The height of this column, from the platform to its 
neck is eight and three-tenths the diameter at the column 
above its hase Its base is four and one-tenth, its diameter, 

ight-tenths of the base. The column com- 


it is at its neck « 
mences diminishing the height of the eye of the beholder: 
its entasis is obtained by the perspective laws spoken of in 
this articl« 
Letter C is taken from Jupiter Stator, and is one of the 
finest examples of the Corinthian Order of Architecture, 
and it is of Roman wor Its proportions are as follows :— 


k. 


base and plinth, its neck diame 
tenths the diameter at the ba me-half tie 
diameter of the column in kts entasis co) 

mences the height of the eye up and its treatment is by tha 
same method given for the D 4 

We have thus given the f 

of the orders of Architeetur: 
such other parts. Ample w 
vius, Palladio and many ithors, but in none ars 

laid down in « I more than sin 
We desire in these itises to strike at a higher k 
to unlock the mysteries ient perfectability by app 
ing to the natural armon contrasts and ce} 
acter, that alone can make the Architect of this Century. 
H. Hones & Sox, Architect 


ter is eight and one-half, o; 


he- 


hich occupies 
height. 


ess to obtain a knowl 
the mouldings, fillets 
ks have been written by Vit 
processes iethods 
copy. 


laws ies, 


Isaac 





taking the diameter as one, its height is nine, including the 


Office 1 ved to 804 N. Eighth St., Philada 


Fashion Deparment, 


FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. | 
TITH the preser 


tmodes dress reformers have less work | 
1 before them than usual. The drapery is allowed to 
fall in almost unbroken lines to the feet, and bustles 
are now abominations of the past. The present fashion, when 
it is not exaggerated, is the very model of grace and beauty, 
sufficiently outlining, and at the same time sufficiently,con- 
cealing the female figure. It is, perhaps, the forerunner of 
the “sheath” dress, which “those who know” tell us is soon 
to make its appearance, a dress in which each individual 
woman is to be ) appear as tall and narrow as possi- 
ble. But let us take the good the gods provide us, and en- 
joy the really | ul styles of to-day; and let us one and 
all make a resolve n¢ 
fal appearance ends and absurdity begins, at the demand of 


mhade 


eal 


% to overstep the limit at which grace- 


an arbitrary fashion—at least, not so long as we can help it. 

The new styles of fall goods have fairly made their ap- 
pearance in the market. In silks we have stripes of various 
styles and widths —horn stripes, double stripes, triple stripes 
and stripes of al! sorte—all of‘them having black for on« 
color, the second lor being white, crimson, biue, gold, | 
violet, scariet t. The most desirable goods of this 
style being those which have ata distance the effect of plain 
reddish maroon laret color. 

Newer and more fashionable still are the quadrilie silks, 
which are in checks a third of aninch in size. One 
in these check or block silks is black, and the other may be 
any of the colors mentioned above. The most stylish is the 
lie de Bordeaux, or dregs of wine, a claret shade. 

Sleeveless jackets are greatly worn the present season, and 
a new fabric has been manufactured expressly for them. 
It is silk with a satin face, woven to represent quilting in 
diamonds, shells, or arabesques, and the fabric is as thick 
as though it were wadded. The dark colors are used for 
bodices of silk dresses of the same colors; and the light, 
pale pink, rose, blue and white for short petticoats to wear | 
under court trains of evening dresses. i 


or clare 
or « 
re 


color 


| velvet, called “finished 


In wool goods twilled and diagonal fabrics are preferre 
to reps of poplin and empress cloth. 
and diagonal figures o the 

Silk and woolen mixed goods are not 
season; thongh what are t 
slip in the warp as they did f 

In costumes black with white 
approved, and is emp! in many 
the other, he ms 
costume, the contrast being a simple ac 

It is thought that jet will not be 
son as formerly, as ther 
likely to lose favor wit! 

The fall hats have higher er 
the summer ones, but are turned u 
style. 

Costume hat-bonnets 
mere, trimmed with 
but of the actual material of the 

The manufacturers offer a new style of hat, of felt and 
hats The 


All sorts of ot iiqu 
wovet goods, 
so mu 
is claimed 
ind will wear bette 


ch wort 


rmeriy 
w white with black is highly 


Either one 


part of the 


ved ways. 


however, always forms t ajor 


essory. 

worn so much this s« 
iany cheap imitations it is 

eaders of fashion. 


roader brims than 
side in the same 


them made of, cash- 
ot to match the dress, 


are 

silk or 

lreas 
se are made ina great 
variety of styles and colors, and need only the addition of 
a little trimming. They come at only about half the rates 
of a regularly made velvet hat or bonnet. 

Fichus of every variety and for 
able this season. In white la hey look charming over 
black faille dresses. Many fichu imposed of two rows 
of lace, either very deep Valenciennes, Aleneon, Bruges, 
Argentan or Honiton ‘here should be two widths of the 
same lace, as the upper row turns over on to the lower one, 
which should be the wider. The Marie Antoinette fichus 
are made with very long ends, and are composed of black 
lace, of Spanish blonde, and of white blonde embroidered 
with jet, For evening wear colored China crépe fichus are 
worn, and likewise white crépe ones trimmed with black 
Black crépe fichus are edged with tassel fringes, and 
are worn as mantelets. 


m are exceedingly fashion- 


are ¢ 


lace, 





Ole Retarmer. 


PRISON REFORM. 


BY M Cc. CONAUT. 
N England, one hundred years ago, the penalty of death 
yas in force for nearly two hundred offences, but life 
and property were wholly insecure. In this country we 
are swinging to the other extreme and trying how secure 
life and property can be with a rare enforcement of the 
punishment of death. People differ as to the kind and 
object of punishment to be given to the breakers of law and 
disturbers of the peace of society, but I believe we hear no 


RS 


. We 





dissenting voice as to th 
of the criminal’s 
education. 
Professor Tayler Lewis says one of man's distinctions is a 
capacity for falling; while a late writer speaks of crime, or 
the criminal disposition, as a latent quality of human nature 
Minds differ as to the nature of this fall and as to the cause 
of this disposition, but they can agree upon the fact that in 
the United States alone an average of one hundred thousand 
of our felNlow-creatures are down, and in a certain percentage 
of them the criminal disposition las got the upper hand 


importance of using the period 
cenfinement f his improvement and 





THE OBSERVER. 





{ 


dao for this great company of m 

in oO jails fort 

s for punishment? 

1, by a writer in 
The first are those 

has complete control and wi 

‘ of } Y 

} 


non 
hese 


= 
ir 


are waiting 
erimi 
livides the 

es 
mn 


+} 


irom the or 


r 


but 


‘ 


hn occupation. are a 


rim d little 
formation 


us, but weak 


have gradually falien by 


It is this class the 


t 
Asa cla 
r inte iil l 


importance t 


wiser management, 


oO society 


are established in 
ere an intelligent and 
or warden has started librari 
neral circulation of books and paper 
ything whict pr 


8 


takes the 


d his past is bene 
i rkmen, h 
The backward glance, 
hard and wretched present, alike of 
never paused t ! wr the 


osed to 


could n 


w-w 


i 


ankful 
as a doubtful 
ice that there 
! 


regard it 
fall to rej< eXists 


rilous lives may t 
our and benefit f 


“If only 


ange places with the prisoner f 


mifort f 


waru 


n of n says: 
n we can ex 

w ceil—three feet, tw 
vat light or 


re over our misspent time 
ramitted, think 


7 ¢ 


an ning 


yt 


nd crimes c« of aged 
ith grief for the son that is worse than dk 


e heart-broken wile an 4 
cold charities of the 

» value of a lighted cel 

™m nh to 
to better deeds. I have t 
I told you h me 
make lamps of bits of 
} 


worl 
aoa 


tr } 


whi learn bet 

ement 
f reading matter als of the 
risoners managed t 


i bits of earthenware, that they press¢ 
eir meat for oil and used bits of_rag 
contrivance was, the reply to questions 

d r than no light. 
changed. We have procured a lamp for every cell, and 
ry prisoner may enjoy his book until nine o'clock. The 
repair the 

i} 


f 
ic 


wit 
frequently 


was. it is bett Now, however, this is 


prisoners 


| bind all the magazines and keep in 
books, The papers are given out, and when r 


ad by one 


EFFECT OF LIQUOR SELLING UPON THE PROS- 
PERITY OF A TOWN OR STATE. 

( ) men against the suppression of the liquor traffic is, that 

such suppression would deal a direct blow to immense 


NE of the strongest arguments of the anti-temperance 
isiness interests, would destroy a source of immense 


rial or 


nal | 


parents who | 
} ad, or, 
children 
then we 
' 
a good | w 
rhts and 
i our great | 


i bottles 
grease from 
*k. Poor as/| from their 


| 


revenue to the national government, and would work ad- | 


versely to the prosperity of the country. 

Even admitting all this to be true, it seems strange that 
these purely financial incerests should be allowed to coun- 
terbalance for one moment the evils which the liquor traffic 

ndoubtedly creates—the crimes and poverty which drain 
heavily upon the individual prosperity, and these increased 
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prisoner, he irefully rolls it through the 
the wateh- 


1 some other 


ll-door, and it is m ! uty of 
man, when passing, to hand the paper thr 
|} door for 


| papers ¢ 


grates of his ce 


the use of another prisoner: s way the 


read over and over til! t 


books t 


r hey nietel, 
e ey npletely 


worn 
the 


are given on vy 
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“Passing over the every 


i not 
f reading 
ty and 


Ss and papers; 


h a weekly st 


larger depot 
Moyamens 
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rty, every one of whor 


oners, or to 


ras often ast 
sets of your 
spared 


Save 


the 


they are 


magazines 
good 
it a re- 


nths (be sure 


probat 


’ » surprised to see wl 
tion you have ready to transmit 


gazines and illustrated papers will be accept- 
minds, of which the 
prove silent educators, present re 
ried and burdened inds, and 
irces of encour 


s effectual be 


immature * are many. 


rs lief and com 
in many 


1 better 


n 


and stimulators to 


very 
gement 
use so silent, so unreproachful. 
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» hearts, 
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is of men, 

1 all grades of society, find their 
se by populous cities, and yet where there is no 


uses ilms-houses where hundre« 
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library or regular supply of reading, and where a book or 
paper uld but for the efforts of a few 
charitable and, generally, over-burdened women, who gather 
small and draw in from their 
immediate neighbors and friends a very inadequate weekly 


wi never be seen 


own resources 
allowance 

This is a work in which women can engage and even chil- 
be interested and 
down our charitable efforts to the generation that 
w 


dren 
ly 


rie 


may made serviceable, thereby 
andin 


4 
to foll 


revenues in the building of jails, prisons and alms-houses, 
the creation and support of criminal courts and a vast and 
complicated machinery of executive offices. 

These considerations ought, it would seem, to weigh 
against every merely pecuniary advantage which might be 
cited, But as, in the minds of many, they do not, it may be 
well to examine into the claims of these supporters and de- 
fenders of the liquor traffic, and discover, if possible, just 
how much truth and just how much fallacy there is con- 


tained in them. 


This examination cannot be made off-hand, and from a 
superficial inspection of affairs. It should be long, close 
and careful, weighing every evidence for and every evi- 
dence against with scrupulous nicety, to_be{sure that accu- 
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rate resulis are reached, We could not hope to do this with 
our limited means of information, but we find it already 
done for us by Mr. A. C. Orne, of Vineland, N. J., a gentle- 
‘man who has all his life been devoted to the temperance 
«ause, and whose methodical mind has fortunately led him 
‘to the accumulation of facts and figures rather than to an in- 
Wdulgence of sentiment ora display of mere flofers of rhetoric. 
He has gathered the results of years of investigation into 
“the form of a tract, from which we shall extensively quote. 
‘He says: 

“The State of Massachusetts had on her statute book a 
*prohibitory liquor law for thirty years, but as the enforce- 
ment of that law depended upon the authorities of the dif- 
ferent cities and towns, its practical operation would be the 
ssame as local option; but when the State enforced the law 
dy her State constables, and we had a report that there was 
not an open bar in the State, then we had prohibition.” 

Mr. Orne then proceeds to examine into the comparative 
prosperity of a number of towns during the rule of free 
liquor and the enforcement of the prohibitory law. He 
states that a valuation of the different towns of Massachu- 
setts in 1840, made Marblehead one of the richest towns in 
the State (bout twenty years later,” he says, “at a town 
meeting, the subject of appropriations for public schools 
was up, and one of the citizens opposed what he thought 
was so large an appropriation, and stated that the town was 
poor and could not afford it. Remembering that Marble- 
head had been one of the richest towns, I so stated to the 
mecting, but was met by statistics showing she was one of 
the poorest ; 

The neighboring town of Beverly, during the same time, 
pursuing the same business, with eight hundred and eighty- 
‘ix less population, had beaten Marblehead in valuation 
$1,115,000. As a significant fact in connection with these 
figures, he adds that “Marblehead had for twenty years 
supported thirty ram shops; Beverly had not during that 
time had one.” 

Mr. Orne proceeds: “I had no thought at that time t 
further investigate the subject; but as this investigation 

had caused quite a discussion on the subject of the rum 
‘traffic, among other things it led to the remark by one of 
the disputants Why not let Marblehead sell rum as well 
ras Salem? Salem has made herself rich by the traffic.’ Now 
4 remembered when Miss Harriet Martineau visited this 
«country, tated in one of her letters that Salem was the 
"zichest city in the whole world, according to its population. 
4 did not for once think that she did not hold that position 
still, But I would look and see; and what was my surprise 
~to find that Salem, compared with the rest of the State, had 
fallen behind in twenty years $15,000,000. As that fact 
veeemed to strengthen my position, and as the controversy 
was kept up, my opponents were driven to the wall. But as 
*@ last resort they said: ‘Look at Boston! She has three 
thousand See her prosperity!’ Well, what 
could I do 
Boston had fa 
State |” 

Looking still deeper into the subject, he selected five 
¢owns—“ Salem in the centre, with Marblehead, Lynn, Dan- 
vers erly adjoining.” He then proceeded to note 
their comparative prosperity for the preceeding twenty 
wears. He overed that “ Beverly, in twenty years, in- 
creased in valuation seven per cent. annually. Danvers in 
that period increased in valuation eleven per cent. Lynn 
in that period increased from a valuation of $1,310,656 to 
$10,866,847. Salem in the same period increased in valua- 
‘tion two per cent., and Marblehead increased in valuation 
two percent. Now in Beverly/‘Lynn and Danvers the liquor 
law was enforced, while in Salem and Marblehead it was not 
enforced 

“We of this generation are using the accumulated capital 
of all the ages that have gone before us; and it is the prav- 
Xice of all nations and all people to charge for the use of 
capital. Now we will take as an illustration a merchant 
doing business on borrowed capital at five per cent. interest, 
awho at the end of the year, after paying all his expenses, 
should have but two per cent. left. We should say he was 
going behind—that he would have to curtail his expenses 


rum 
but examine? 
nany millions behind the rest of the 


shops, 


and Bev 


and his business. On the other hand, a merchant who 
after paying all his expenses, should have made ten per 
cent., will have five per cent. to increase his business, Noy 
I propose to charge the above five towns five per cent, on 
their valuation of 1840, and see how their standing compares 
with each other in 1860. 1 will begin with the three to 

perance towns: 


$516,622 
pee | temperance 


Beverly has a surplus of- - - - - 
Danvers asurplus of - - - - - - 
Lynna surplus of - 

Marblehead a deficien: y of 

Salem a deficiency of 


He Oe | tiquor.” 
5,713,718 

Beverly in twenty years had beaten Marblehead $1,115,000 
and with no ostensible cause save that one was a prohibi 
town, the other a free liquor town. Boston, Salem, New 
buryport and Marblehead, four of the richest towns 
Massachusetts in 1840, fell behind in valuation, in twenty 
years, $60,000,000. . 

“ At the close of the war, the State resolved that the Pr 
hibitory Liquor Law should be put in force throughout its 
limits. This gave an opportunity of comparing towns wit 
themselves. For the purpose of enforcing the law all ovee 
the State, a State police was created, and during two anda 
half years, from May 1st, 1865, till November, 1867, there was 
prohibition all over the State. I now propose to show t 
difference between Local Option and Prohibition on th 
valuation of the State. The valuation of Massachusetts ir 
1840 was $299,878,3 1850, $597,936,995. The increase ir 
ten years, $298,058,066, or nearly $30,000,000 annually. Ir 
1860 the valuation was $807,795,826, making the increase fron 
1850 to 1860, $299,858,331, or nearly $30,000,000 annually. Ir 
1865 the valuation was $991,841.801. [I do not consider the 
valuations during the war of y use in making compar 
sons; but the increase during > War was $94,046,573.) 

“Now I will take two years of prohibition with heavy 
taxes—national, state, county and town—and compare ther 





| perceive that the increas 
| from 1850 to 





And to my surprise I found that | 


| property. During the two ye 





with twenty years before the war with low taxes, Youw 

from 1840 to 1850, and the increas: 
slight difference—th 
difference befmg not mach over $1,000,000 in ten years; but 
there is a large difference in t! 
Massachusetts had in 
of nearly $600,000,000, from 


1860, show | a very 
ercentage of increase, a 
reased but little more, on a valuatic 
1850 to 1860, than she had fror 
1840 to 1850 on a capital of $300,000,000; which would show a 
great falling offin the pe In 1867, the valuation was 
$1,165,893,413, an incr ars of $174,051,512, being 
an increase of $87,000,000 annually, nearly three times a 
much as during any other period in her history as a Stat 
In 1868 the valuation of the State was $1,220,305,999, making 
an increase that year of $54,412,526 from May Ist, 1867, tl 
day the valuation for that year is taken, till the first Tues 
day in November. The law was enforced from November 
1867, till May, 1868, After the election, the sale of liquor was 
unrestricted. During that year of six months’ free sale 
compared with the two previous years, there was a falling 
off of $33,000,000. The largest percentage was in personal 
ars of prohibition, the personal 
eased nine and a half percent. In 
rds per cent.” 


ease in two ye 


property of the State in 
1868 it increased only two and two- 

Boston increased her valuation from 1840 to 1850 at a rate 
ofa little more than $10,000,000 annually. From 1850 to 1800, 
with a much larger capital, she fell off somewhat, increasing 
less than $10,000,000 annually 

“ Boston, during the two years of prohibition, from May 1, 
1865, to May 1, 1867, increased her valuation $36,500,000 an- 
nually, nearly four times as much as any other time, if we 
except the war, when she increased $12,000,000, which sta- 
tistics I consider of no importance, as the disturbing influ- 
ence of the war would make statistics of no value. From 
1867 to 1868, or during six months of prohibition and six 
mon‘hs of free rum, there was an increase only of $18,000,000 
showing a falling off of $18,000,000 in six months as com- 
pared with the two previous years of prohibition. This fall- 
ing off was mostly in personal property. During the two 
years of prohibition her increase in personal property was 
seven per cent.; but in 1868, the year of six months of pro- 
hibition and six months free rum, it was only one and one- 
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yet notwithstanding these facts, some of | interests of a large and powerful class of unscrupulous men 
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ing literary or artistic merit, it yet offends 
no t failur 


It is ex | sensational, and gives some very well- 


from the standard of excellence, 


delineat s. Its chief value is a polemic one 
though t - here made unpleasantly obtrusive. It is, 
in fact, an | with a purpose, and a very good one, 


-ESPONDENT aks a word for dumb animals 
i place in our editorial pages. She 


which serve us so faithfully and giv 


! t affection, seem to the majority of 
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owners t 
» for oxen,” is the emphatic form in which 
ht of them is asserted. 
manner in which we treat them. We car 
motive than this for kind, considerate 
the works of His hand, 
d-working farmers look a little derisively 
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rest of his t ling coal, or canal boats, with merciless 
drivers, is thought to be a lack of worldly wisdom, to say 
the least. 

Long 3 
generation t ition, have blinded the eyes of many tv 
its enormons gnilt and hideous deformity, They glory in 
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gut light flowing in. Men.cannot always plead igno- 
rance as an ¢ for this sin. More than one nobk 
worker has rm d his mouth for the dumb,” and has 
accomplished | toward softening their hard lot. What 
humanit' ild affect, the strong hand of the law 
accomplis V ase. Let us bid the work “God speed, 
and d t ies to further the cause. Especially let 
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ing them nder and gentle toward even these hum- 
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Manufacture of Silk in America. 
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mania. B 1OT e most part these amateur attempts at 
silk manufacture were dead failures. 
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cents, Pictures of this class, a tl i Ita crowing demand has compelled another enlargement of 


we. have. fre th 
t -three tons per day 
heretofore, Cannot be b ought in the print-stores for less than er thirty-three tons pet da) 


the works to a capacity of o¥ 
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HOME MAGAZINE | ADVERTISER. 


. —s«sWICK’S CATALOGUE 


of HYACINTHS, bape snined LILIES and all 


UkBS 


Sold by : ‘Dr ~uggists, Stationers, News Agents. Ink 35c. 

Brigg s’ Cryst ‘al Marking Pen, 40c, Combination, 75c., postpaid, He FALL PLANTING, 
Cativasse! wanted. Sropparp & Co., Northampton, Mass. . SoTS 

GARDEN & FLOWER SEED, every description; ‘ f r 

Bulbs, New and Rare Plants, and ali cer arden requisites. Cata- | \ 

logues free. Hovey & Co-, 52 N. Market St.. Boston, Mass. 


$52 S $9 per day at home. Terms Free. Address —G FoR. TRE 


Gro, Stinson & Co., Portiand, Maine. 
LA D i ES ~ Can make $5 a day in the ir own | Now penance for Autumn of soem, and wil! 
fr 


S ciy or ‘Town. Address be sent free to all who apy 32 pages, 50 illustra- 
ELLIS M’F'G CO., Waltham, Mass. _ tions, Addi Address J. AMES VICK, Rochester, N. a, 


PUNCTUAL AS A TIMBPIECE 


Unless the bowels do their duty with the 




















regularity of clockwork, perfect health is im- 
possible. Therefore, when disordered, control | 
them immediately with Tarrant’s Effer- | 
vescent Seltzer Aperient, the most 
genial and balsamic and effective laxative and 
alterative known to the medical profession. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 
- TABLE KNIVES AND FORKS OF Aj|| KINDS, — 


AND EXCLUSIVE MAKERS OF 








} 
| 
| 





| And the “Patent Iwory” or Celluloid Knife. These handles never get loose, are not effected by hot water 
| and are the most durable knives known. Always call for the Trade Mark. “MERIDEN CUTLERY | 
|| COMPANY,” on the blade. Warranted and sold by all dealers in Cutlery, and by the MERIDEN CUTLERY 


| VACANT PLACES 


In the dental ranks will never occur if Fragrant SOZO- 
DONT is reguiarly used. It has become the standard tooth 
wash of the age, and has distanced all competition. Dis- 


Vg ie Ry te Se MS 
2a ee: re 


colored teeth are rendered white by its use The breath 
i fragrance from its aroma It prevents and arrests 
dental iecay, and the gums become rosier and harder under 
its operation To avoid all necessity for false teeth, use 
SOZODONT daily to preserve and beautify the natural 
ones. It 18 literally a specific for every blemish that disfig- 
ures the teeth, while it whitens them without endangering 
_the enamel. 





EVERY LADY SHOULD HAVE A SET OF 


GOODRICH'S i: HEMMERS 


Consisting of Four Widths and . Dress Binder. Sent by Mail on Receipt of Price. 


copamaetse macntoess | HG, GOODRICH, ee See 


Imwvomtor of The Goodrich Tuck Marker. 
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GRAND, SQUARE 


HALLET, DAVIS & CO., 


i’ IN OF. 


LHOIddn GNV 


Fifty-two Premiums Awarded! Testimonials from the Highest Authorities in the World! 


LISZT, BENDEL, STRAUSS, FRANZ ABT, SARO, PAULUS, and hosts of others. 
Pianos used in the leading Conservatories of the United States, and Public Schools of Boston. Every Instrument 


warranted for ten years. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


(272 Washington Street, Boston, 


789 Broadway, New York, 


WAREROOMS: 18. E. Cor. State and Adams Sts., Chicago, 927 Chestnut St., Philada. 
THE FOLLOWING APPEARED IN THE N. Y. HERALD TWENTY-THREE YEARS AGO. _~— 


GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL CREAM, 
MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER. 


This last and most surprising of all the wonderful pre- | force? upon him (independent of his previous extensive 





parations of Dx. T. Feurx Govravp, for heightening the 
natural charms of a woman by adding a surpassing bril- 
liancy, clearness and transparency to her complexion, 
like many other valuable discoveries, is the result more 
of accident than design. The circumstances of the case 
are these: and it is premised that everything stated with 
regard to this remarkable pre tion ig literally and sub- 
stantially true, and capable of substantiation from innu- 
merable certificates in the possession of Dr, Gouraun, the 
uineness of which is beyond question. 

About fourteen years since, a well known and influential 
member of the beau monde called upon Dr, Gouravp, and 
after eulogizing in the highest terms the merits of his 
ItautaN Mepicatep Soap, stated that there was yet ample 
ground for the exercise of his inventive genius—and that 
was the introduction of something in a liquid or semi- 
liquid form, which should possess all the extraordinary 
merits of his world-renowned Soap, but with the addi- 
tional capability of being applied to the skin in trangitu, 


whether in a railroad car or on a steamboat—where the | 


use of the Frautan Meprcarep Soap would be difficult, if not 
impossible. The lady in question was on the eve of a long 
journey, and therefore fet the importance of the dis- 
covery she so earnestly urged. The suggestion of his fair 
visitantstruck the doctor as being both noteworthy and 
important, and forthwith set him to thinking; the result of 
his deliberations beiug the elaboration of a lotion pos- 
sessing all the requirements desired—and more. In short, 
as the delighted lady herself subsequently remarked, it 
worked with the potency of a charm in cleansing the 
pores; dispersing all those unsightly crudities of the 
cuticle engendered by a jong exposure to the air, heat and 
dust of travel; at the same time softening and beautify- 
ing the skin beyond all that the lady's most ardent ima- 
gination could conceive, and banishing every freckle. 

Of course, with such wonderful and pleasing resu ts, 
one bottle could scarcely be expected to satisfy this am 
bitious and most lovely lady, i eh as she had fair 
friends who were clamorous to know the secret of her 
rejuvenescence; so another bottle, and another, had to 
be concocted; in short, without a single tine of advertising 
this ORIENTAL CREAM, Dr. Gournaup found a business 











manufacture of celebrated cosmetics), that speedily com- 
Ps ed him to enlarge the capacities of his well-known 
abratory, in order to keep pace with the demand. 

Here, then, is a notable instance of a truly valuable 
urticie working its way into public favor entirely by its 
own unassisted merits—without invoking the question- 
able aid of trandling dog-carts, or beplastering the inno- 
cent rocks with staring red paint! In fact, if Dr. Gouraup 
could be capable of entertaining such a vulgar idea, the 
expertness of others Im the line would have been suffi- 
cient to convince him that he must fait on that point, at 
least. 

Who that has visited Havana within the last few years 
but has been struck with the resplendent beauty of the 
lovely Senoras and Senoritas, as they roll along the Plaza 
des Armes in their lumbering volantes—their bright eyes 
borrowing additional lustre from the brilliant clearness 
of their complexions, and the dazzling whiteness of their 
uncovered arms? Bat to the startled observer the fact is 
not known that those ladies are indebted for that won- 
drous brilliancy and clearness of complexion almost en- 
tirely to Dr. Gouraup’s marvellous “ORIENTAL CREAM.” 
supplied to them through the highly respectable house 
of Zayas @ Zayas, Havana; whose payments have been 
regularly remitted to Dr. Gouraup, from time to time, by 
eash drafts on the houses of Marrianp & Co., and Moszs 
Tayior & Co., New York. 

Of course, such a remarkable and valuable preparation 
as the “ORIENTAL CREAM” could not be expected to 
exist long without being counterfeited; and at this time 
there are many spurious and pernicious articles, bearing 
a something.gimilar name, in existence— which, however, 
can do Dr.Gouraup and his customers no harm, providing 
they do not imitate his trade-mark (to counterfeit which is 
felony); and providing, also? that ladies in want of the 
genuine ORIENTAL CREAM purchase it directly from 
Dr. Gouraup, No. 48 BON Street (late of 453 
BROADWAY), New York, or his accredited Agents. 

Wholesale Agents in Philadelphia : 

JOHNSTON. HOLLOWAY & O©O., 602 Arch Street 

FRENCH, RICHARDS & CO., N. W. corner of ‘Tenth 
and Market Streets. 
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THE GREAT HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE OF AMERICA! 
Arthur's Illustrated Home Magazine. 
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On the side of Temperance and 
true Christian morality. 


it condemns without fear 
or favor. 


[whatever is hurtful to Society 
lit makes itself fejt im the 
: 


Bright, Cheerful, Progressive. | 
Always up to the advancing, 
thought of the times. / 
The HOME MAGAZINE takes! / 
rank with the leading and | 
most influential Period- / Homes of the People a 
i J power for good, 





icals of the day. 


ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE CLAIMS TO BE 


THE GREAT HOUSEHOLD 


MAGAZINE OF AMERICA, 


And to be more thoroughly identified with the people in their Home and Soctal Life than any 
other Per ical in the Country. The Publishers reter with coutidence to the Magazine for 1874, as having maore 


than fulfilled the mise of interest and execllence made at the beginning of the year. 


For the com- 


ing yeur, it will be made richer, if possible, in all its varied Departments, and still more worthy of the high place it 


has gained in the affections of its readers. 


NEW LITERARY ATTRACTIONS 


We have in preparation, by first-class writers. a numbcr of 
attractiv« glily interesting and valuable series of articles, 
a i ot f which can here be mentioned. Among these 
writers is :— 

whose 
MRS. ELLEN M. MITCHELL art and 
literary biographics and criticisms have been so wel! re- 
ceived during the past year. She is now engaged in 
preparing for us a new series of papers of the same general 
character with those which have given so much pleasure 
and instruction to our reacers, 


VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND [ir “tt: 


graceful sketches, and beautiful historic portraits. 


“THE DEACON’S HOUSEHOLD,” 


Ry ‘* Prpsisstway Porrs,** These inimitable sketches of 
Home Life and Character will be continucd. 


HOMES OF THE PEOPLE, }”.%";.¥: 

9 B.OUFFEY, 
will be especially attractive and useful, Her wie ex peri- 
ence, practical good sense, and decided opinions on all 
home and social matters makeher peculiarly fitted to write 
the articles which are tocome under this head. We give 
some of the Utles of these articles, from which the reader 
Will see their scope and yaluc. ** Houses ANv HomEs;"’ 
“Tow TO MAKE HOMB PLEASANT;"* *- WILL YOU WALK 


INTO MY PARLOR?’ “*KITCHENS AND CELLARS;"* | 


**HALLS;’* **DINING Kooms;’* **CHAMBERS;"’ etc., etc. 
THE STORY TELLER. e70"."10h.°a"- 
* fidence to this du- 
omy bag nt for the present yearas an earnest of what it will 
2 in 1875. Besidcs three SERIALS, one by Mus. Juuta C. 
K me by T. 8. ARTHUR, and one by the author of 
) LACES,** we have published a large number 
tories Tinut are not surpassed in interest by these 
appeared In any other magazine in the coun- 
announce but a single serial now ; but others 
n, and our subseribers may be surc that ** rug 

Stony TeLLer’’ will be richer than ever. 


A NEW SERIAL STO THUG will be 
commenced in the January r. 
Pictures. Mn. Rice 


OUR NEW P has just compicted 


for us two premium engravings, on which he has been 

engaged for along time. They are superior as works of 

art to any thing he has yet dene. 

A CHOICE of one of these pictures is given free to 

ees every subscriber for next year. The 
retis callec 


‘THE INTERRUPTED READER,’ | 


and is one of the swectest home pictures ever’ publishes. | 
It repr ts a mother with @ hook in her hand, from the | 
rusal of which her two yearold baby has just interrupted | 


per, asking fora kiss. No mother can look atit without ios- 

dng her beart to the winsome darling, The other picture is 

THE LION INLO Anold soldier, covered 

: with decorations, is in 

the tolls of a merry coquette, who is taking her revenge out 

having presumed to offerhis hand. She hassaid 

» his pro»oosal, but on one con ition; he must 

th ve cambric necdle which she has placed in his 

clumsy lugers ; butthe gay x: hay taken good care to 

give him one withoutan cye! The whole secne is inex- 

pressibiy humorous. Asa work of art the picture is onc 
of great icesit. 


EVERY SUBSCRIBER {,:¢,.;.%°%" 


1875 wil! recelveone of these clegant pictures free. If no 
choice is made, ** THE JNTERKUPTKD READER?’ will be 
sent. Ifboth are desired, cents in addition tothe sub- 
scription.roil/ secure the extra picture. Nonc but subscri- 
bers tot agazine can get these pictures at this mere 
nominal price, as they are valuable engravings. and equal 
if notsuperior iu beautyand excellence to any we have yet 


offered, Buch pictures as we have frequently said, cannot 
be bought in the print stores fur less than $5 each. 
THEM *? Department will be carefully 
OTHERS edived and have suggestive 
articles from our best and most experienced writers, 


THE HOUSEKEEPERS’ fist 
THE HOME CIR will continue to be a 


place where our read- 
ers and writers can meet in friendly talk. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN ARCHI- 


A serivs of articles on detail architecture, by 

« Ianac M. Hobbe, Arehitect. This series 

will treat of doors, cornices, balconies, string courses, 
chimnies, porches, floors, etc, It will enable all mechanics 
and others to understand fully the physical structure of 
things used in architecture; remove the mystery and ex- 
jain clear metho 's of obtaining proportion and character 
n design. It will have reference to the needs of mechanics 
who are leaders in their diferent classes of mechanism 

and explain parts belonyiuo, tv their separate branches of 

business, 


BUTTERICKE’S Newest PATTERNS for ladies’ 
and children’s dresses are given 
by special arrangementevery month. Theseareacknowl- 

ged to be the most practical and usetul of amy in the 
country; and as they are always accompanied with full de- 
scriptions of the garment, material to be w etc., and 
cost of pattern, so enabling every woman to if she 
chooses, her own dressmaker, our lady readers will see 
that, in this feature. our Magazine is rendered almost in- 
dispensable to the family. Patterns for boys’ and girls’ 
clothing are always given in these reports. 


USTRATIONS Our ilostrations for the coming 

year wlll be greatly superior te 

any thing yet given. 

D TMENTS A large amountof reading 
EF AR’ * matter. not Indieated in the 

— programme, will be given under various ¢lassi- 

fled he 3; ench as 

Boys’ and Girls’ Treasury, Health ———- 
ment, The Observer, Religious Readin 
Evenings with the Poets, The Mefermet, 
General Literature, Reviews, Editorial De« 
partment, Etc., Etc. 


TERMS IN ADVANCE. 


One copy one year. seeeeeeG2. 50 
Three copies pas ® 6.00 
Six ” a 


'e “ 
Every 





subscriber, whether single or in clubs, will re- 
ceive one of our two beautiful Premium engravings {ree. 
| Ifno choice ts made ‘* Tie INTERRUPTED READER ** will 
| be sent. If both pictures are wanted by any subscriber, 
5&0 cents extra will secure them. 
4a To thece who send clubs of three or six subseribers a 
| premium picture will be given. To the getter up of a club 
| of Teu subscribers both pictures will be sent free. 
| #@P Specimen numbers 15 cents la currency or postage 
| Stamps. 
; POSTAGE. As under the new Post Office Law, which 
goes into operation on the frstot Janu- 
| ary next, all postages have to be paid at the office where a 
| Magazine or ata ay rismatied. 15 cents must be added 
to each subscription for prepayment of postage for the 
year. This will cover al! postages on premium pictures as 
well as the magazine and, make the cost to subseribers 
than herctofore, besides relieving them of all care and 
trouble at their own offices. 
Send Post-office order or 
REMITTANCES. [225 cooPinteserphin, New 
| York or Boston. If you cannot get a Post-effice order or 
| draft, then, have your lettcr registered at the Post-office, 


T. S. ARTHUR & SON, 809 and 811 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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